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PREFACE. 


THE  origia  of  an  art  fo  admirable 
and    fo    ufeful   as    language,    and 
which,  to  the  eye  of  a  philofopher,  appears 
the  mod  wonderful  of  all  human  arts,  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  fubjedl,  not  only  of  great 
curiofity,  but  likewife  very  important  and  in- 
t€refting,  if  we  confider,  that  it  is  neceffarily 
conned^ed  with  an  inquiry  into  the  original 
nature  of  man,  and  that  primitive  ftate  in 
which  he  was,  before  language  was  invents 
cd ;  a  fubje£t  of  fo  much  greater  dignity 
and  importance,  by  how  much  the  works  of 
God  are  nobler  than  thofe  of  men.     For 
man  in  his  natural  ftate^  is  the  work  of. 
God  ;   but,  as  we  now  fee  him,  he  may  be 
laid,  properly  enough,  to  he  the  work  of  man  i 
and  is  often  fuch  a  piece  of  worl^manihip, 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Shakefpear 
fays  of  bad  players,  That/ome  of  Nature^ s 
journeymen  feem  to  have  made  them^  and  not 
made  them  well ;  they  imitate  humamty  fo  a^ 
bominably. 

Nor  is  an  inquiry  into  this'  original  ftate  a 
jcnatter  of  mere  fpeculation  and  curiofity,  with* 
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out  ufe :  For,  if  the  hiftory  of  any  animal  be  a 
fubjeaof  ufeful  kftowledge,  it  is  certiinly  that 
of  our  own  fpecies.  Now,  the  hiftory  of  nlan 
muft  be  exceedingly  imperfe^  without  the 
knowledge  of  thac  original  ftate,  whic^i  is  the 
ground-work  aiadfouiadation  of  every  other 
through  which  he  has  paffed.  Further,  if 
it  be  iTWf  9S  I  moft  firmly  bcHere  it  is^ 
^atthe  Aatein  which  God  and  nature  have 
j>laia8d  ffkzn  it  the  b^cft*  at  leaft,  fo  fur  aa 
fioiKem^  his  bod?y>  and  that  no  art  can  make 
Any  improyememt  isnpoa  the  aatural  hal>it 
wd  conflftutton  of  the  human  fraoie;  then, 
to  know  this  natural  ibtte  is  of  the  higheil 
importance,  and  msdk  u£tful  in  tbe  pcadtice 
fA  fisFcral  arts,  and  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
life.  The  ohjed:,  for  example,  of  the  pby- 
^fioiaJi'S  art,  muftibe  to  itefl»re,  as  far  as  pof« 
fible,  the  body  to  that  natural  ftatc,  which 
fftuft  therefore  be  rtic  ftanda  rd  of  the  per- 
ftdiofl  of  his  art.  The  political  philofopher, 
in  like  manner,  in  forming  bis  plans  of  poli^ 
ty,  williludy  to  preferve  the  natural  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  the  animal,  (humstnart  can  dp 
it,)  by  proper  diet,  exercife,  and  manner  oflifc, 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  jpoffible,  the  ia- 
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duigence  of  eafe  &nd  bodily  pleafure,  by 
which  the  race  of  civilized  men,  in  all  na- 
tions, has  been  conftaritly  declining  from 
the  earlieft  times,  (while  the  animals  living 
in  the  natural  ftate  continue  invariably  the 
lame},  and  by  which,  not  only  families  have 
been  and  are  daiiy.extinguilhed,  but  whole 
tribes  and  nations.  And,  iqfify^  every  pri- 
vate man,  though  not  directed  by  public 
wifflom^  will,  if  he  knows  this  natural  flatei 
and  is  wife,  endeavour  to  bring  himfelf  back 
lo  it  as  much  as  is  confiftent  with  the  ftate 
of  fociety  in  which  we  live }  and  will,  afcer  the 
example  of  the  great  men  <^  antiquity,  en- 
dure)  thro'  choice^  thofehardihips^as  they  are 
commoaly  thought,  which  the  favage  (Maly 
ciulureB  through  heceflity,  without  knowing 
$hat  they  are  ahft^lutely  neceflary  to  his  hap- 
pineTsi 

But,  of  whatever  importance  it  may  be 
to  us  to  know  this  ftate,  we  arc  fo  far  re- 
moved from  it,  that  even  \h«  philofophers  a- 
mong  us,  (one  only  e:^cepted%)  (e^mfP 

♦  Mr  Rouflcati,  a  very  great  genius,  in  my  judge- 
iuent,  but  ^ho  has  been  thought  vhithfical  and 
edd»  for  hatttgi^Ml  ft  dM^ch  IK^  <UiMi»eitdItiQlinf  ttfe 
natural  ftate  of  man« 
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know  nothing  of  it :  And  as  to  the  vulgar, 
I  believe  it  will  be  impoffible  to  convince 
them,  that  fuch  a  ftate  ever  exifted,  or  could 
exift.  Nor  need  we  much  wonder  at  this, 
when  we  confider,  that  man  is  fo  much  a 
creature  of  art,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  nice 
difcernment  to  feparate  what  is  artificial  in 
him  from  what  is  purely  natural.  But, 
unlefs  we  know  what  man  is  by  nature^  we 
cannot  be  faid  to  know  the  natural  hijiory 
of  man.  And  it  is  really  furprifing,  that  in 
an  age,  in  which  natural  hiftofy  has  been 
fo  dilijgently  cultivated,  this  part  of  it,  fo 
'  much  more  interefting  to  us  than  any  other, 
fhould  have  been  neglected.  His  nature, 
as  far  as  cbncerns  the  ftrudiure  and  organi- 
zation of  his  body,  has  been  fufl&ciently  ftu- 
dicd :  But  is  not  the  natural  ftate  of  his  bet- 
ter part,  the  mind,  much  more  deferving 
our  inquiry  ?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know 
any  fpeculation  more  curious,  or  more  inte- 
refting, than  to  inquire  what  kind  of  ani- 
mal the  man  of  God  and  nature  is,  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  what  man  has  made  him^ 
felf. 

My  opinion  upon   this   fuSjeCt  will,  I 
know,  be  thought  new  and  fingular;  but 
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it  is  only  an  antient  opinion  revived  ;  for 
I  have  flicwn  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
antient  philofophers,  as  many  as  have 
treated  of  the  original  ftate  of  man  before 
fociety  or  civilization  *.  Further,  I  have 
proved,  by  the  teftimony  of  hiftorians  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that,  in 
faft,  men  have  been  found,  very  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  in  that  original  ftate  f-  And 
I  have  made  it,  at  leaft,  highly  probable, 
that  it  does  at  prefent  a£tually  exift  in  the 
woods  of  Angola,  and  other  parts  of  Africa, 
where  races  of  wild  men,  without  the  ufe 
of  fpeech,  are  ftill  to  be  found  J.  And,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
fuch  men  and  us,  I  have  fliewn,  from  feve- 
ral  inftances,  the  alteration  that  culture 
makes  upon  other  animals,  and  likewife 
upon  vegetables  ||. 

The  inquiry,  whether  language  be  natu-  ' 
ral  or  not  to  man,  has  led  me  very  far  into 
the   philofophy   of    mind ;    a   philofophy, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  moft  pleafmg  to 

♦  Book  II.  Cap.  ▼ii. 

f  Book  .11.  Cap.  ill.  %  Ibid.  Cap,  iv.  v. 

I  Ibid.  Cap.  V, 
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me,  as  it  takes  its  materials  from  nothing 
without  us,  but  from  the  mind  itfelf  alone ; 
and  as  it  refts  upon  the  cleareft  of  all  evi- 
dence, that  which  arifcs  from  confcioufnefs. 
Such  a  philofophy,  one  fhould  have  thought, 
would  have  been  long  ago  brought  to  perfec- 
tion among  us ;  and  yet,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
miftaken,  I  have  (hewn,  that  there  are  Teveral 
difcoveries  in  it  ftill  remaining  to  be  made ; 
or,  vsrhat  is  the  fame  thing,  that  have  been 
made  two  thoufand  years  ago,  but  forgotten 
or  overlooked  in  this  age.  For  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  invented  any  thing.  The 
only  merit  I  claim  is  that  of  having  applied 
to  better  mafters  of  philofophy  than  any 
now  to  be  found. 

As  to  the  metaphyfical  philofophy  in  this 
volume,  I  have  elfewhere  made  an  apology 
for  it  *  ;  and  if,  notwithftanding,  I  fliould 
be  thought  to  have  mixed  too  much  of  it 
with  my  fpeculaticns  concerning  language^ 
I  hope  I  fliall  be  forgiven  by  the  learned 
and  pious  reader,  who  will  be  pleafed  to  fee 
the  contraft  betwixt  the  religious  and  truly 
fublime  metaphyfics  of  the  great  ancient 
philofophers,  and  the  impious  abfurdities, 

*  Book  III.  Cap.  viii.  p-  52$. 
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by  which  the  vain  pretenders  to  philofo- 
phy  of  our  time  have  difgraced  this  nobleft 
di  fcicnces. 

If  it  be  true»  what  I  have  heard,  but  ca% 
fcarcely  believe,  that  I  h^ve  given  ofFence 
to  any  fenfible  Chriflian>  by  what  I  have 
£aud  ccmceming  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
and  the  invention  of  language ;  I  flatter 
myfelf >  that  I  have  entirely  removed  it  by 
the  additions  and  explanations  in  this  fecond 
edition.  Had  nay  philofophy  led  to  any  o- 
pinions  tending  to  overturn  the  eftablifhcd 
religion  of  the  country,  I  ihould  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  good  citizen,  ne- 
ver to  have  puWifhed  them,  but  to  have 
kept  them  as  fecret,  as  I  would  have  kept  a 
poifon  that  I  hiid  difcovered.  But  the  phi- 
lofophy I  have  learned,  and  which  is  no  o- 
ther  than  the  philofophy  c^  the  primitive 
church,  fo  fair  from  having  any  tendency 
cf  that  kind,  lays  dqwn,  as  philofopbicat 
truths,  fome  of  the  fundamental  dodrines  of 
Chriftianity,  particularly,  the  fall  of  man 
from  a  naore  exalted  ftate,  in  which  he 
was  once  placed  *.  Ivl  that  ftate,  there 
^ere,  no  doubt,    jx^nj  fa^iUtiea  belong- 
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ing  to  his  nature,  of  which  he  is  now  no 
longer  poflcired ;  and,  among  others,  he  may- 
have  had  the  faculty  of  communicating  hi« 
Noughts  byarticu!atefounds,which  were  un- 
derftooJ,  as  foon  as  uttered,  by  thofe  who 
he.-^i  J  them.  But  this  natural  faculty,  as  well 
as  others,  we  may  fuppofe  that  he  loft  up- 
on his  fall ;  and  as  the  curfe  then  pronoun- 
ced upon  him  was,  that  he  (hould  acquire 
every  thing  by  his  own  labour  and  induftry, 
he  was  obliged  to  invent  language,  together 
with  the  other  arts  of  life.  If  all  this  does  not 
fatisfy,  but  it  muft  be  ftill  held  an  article  of 
faith,  that  language  is  either  natural  to  man, 
even  in  this  ftate  of  his  exiftence,  or  reveal- 
ed to  him,  and  that  this  original  language 
never  could  have  been  loft  in  any  nation,  by 
the  many  various  calamities  that  have  be- 
fallen the  human  race  in  different  countries 
and  different  ages  of  the  world,  or  that,  if 
it  were  loft,  it  was  again  revealed ;  I  have 
the  comfort  to  think,  that  I  am  not  the  on- 
ly one  that  has  erred  in  this  point;  but  that 
divines  of  great  name,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, and  even  a  father  of  the  church,  have 
beien  in  the  fame,  nay,  a  greater  error  J 
For  they  have   affirmed  ppfitively  what  I 
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have  only  fuppofed  to  be  poflible,  namely, 
that  language  was  invented  by  men,  not  re- 
vealed from  heaven  *. 

When  I  began  this  work,  I  thought  the 
fubjedt  was  new  and  untouched  by  any  au- 
thor before  me ;  but,  in  going  on  with  it, 
I  recoUeded,    that    I   had   read,    in   Mr 
Roufleau's  treatife  of  the  Inequality  of  man- 
kind, fomething  upon  the  fubjeft.   Having, 
therefore,   looked  again  into  that  work,  I 
found  that  this  ingenious  author  had  Indeed 
ftarted  the  inquiry,  but  had  not  profecuted 
it  far,  having  ftuck  at  this  difficulty,  Whe^ 
ther  language  nvas  more  necejfary  for  the  in^ 
Jiitution  of  fociety^  or  fociety  for  the  inven^ 
tion  of  language.     In  that  treatife  Mr  Rouf- 
feau  mentions  a  work  of  the  Abbe  de  Con- 
dillac,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin,  entitled  *  An  J^fiay  on  the  Origin 
of  Human  Knowledge/      This    work  I 
have  not  feen ;  but   I  have  read  an  ex-  • 
tradl  from   it,    in   the   fecond  volume  of 
the  Critical  Review^  by  which  I  perceive, 
that  he  proceeds,  as  I  do,  upon  tlie  fuppofi- 
tion  that  language  was  invcnted>  of  which 
he  feems  to  have  no  doubt.    He  agrees 
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with  me  likewife,  that,  before  men  ufed  lan- 
guage, they  converfed  together  by  figna 
and  inarticuUte  cries:     That,  from  thcfe 
laft,  language  was  formed :    And  that  th? 
firft  languages  had  a  great  deal  of  profody, 
or  mufical  toqes,  which  he  feem?  to  think 
$18  qatural  to  man  as  articulation.    Thus 
far,  therefore,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  find, 
that  I  agree  with  this  author,  who  appears 
to  be  an  ingenious  man.     But,  as  his  book 
is  chiefly  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
fo  that  a  fmall  part  of  it  only  i^  employed 
upon  language,  I  do  not  think  it  could  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  me.    The  fubjeft,  there-^ 
fore,  may  ftill  be  confidered  as  new ;  and 
fo  I  find  it  appears,  even  to  the  mofl  learn- 
ed of  my  acquaintance,  and  whofe  fludies 
have  been  employed  particularly  upon  lan- 
guage.   The  reader  muft  not,  therefore,  ex- 
ped  to  find  any  thing  perfed  upon  a  fub-^ 
jedt  fo  new,  and  of  fuch  variety  and  extent, 
even  in  this  fecond  edition,  fo  much  inlar- 
ged,  and,  I  hope,  likewife  amended,  by  the 
many  ufeful  hints  I  have  got  from  feveral, 
who  have  done  me  the  favour  to  correfpond 
with  me  upon  occafion  of  the  publication 
if  the  firft  edition.     Among  thefe,  tbcw 
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was  one9  by  whofe  correfpondence  I  was 
both  inftru£ted  and  honoured ;  whofe  ob^ 
fervations  on  my  work,  which  he  was  plca-» 
fed  to  give  me  at  fome  lengthy  I  valued  the 
more,  that  he  was  himfelf  an  author  of  th0 
firftclafs,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  writing* 
He  is  fmce  dead,  lamented  by  all  the  lo- 
vers of  virtue  and  learning.  From  this 
defcription,  the  reader  will  eafily  guefa  that 
I  mean  the  late  l^rd  l^tteltm. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AS  the  ufe  of  fpeech  is  fuppofed  to 
be  that  which  chiefly  diftingiiifli^ 
C8   us  from   the  brute    creation; 
and  k  truly  fo,   if  by  fpeech  we  under^ 
iland)  not  only  the  mere  words  or  founds 
of  a  language,  but  the  conceptions  etf  the 
mind  that  are  fignified  by  thofe  founds; 
it  is  a  matter  of  curious   inquiry,  from 
whence  we  have  derived  this  diftinguifh- 
ing  prerogative  of  our  nature ;  how  it  firft 
began;  and  by  what    degrees  it  arrived 
to  that  ftate  of  perfedion  to  which  it  has 
been  brought,  if  not  among  i\s,  at  lead  in 
other  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.    This 
Vol.  I.  A 
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inquiry  becomes  the  more  interefting,  as 
well  as  of  greater  curiofity,  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  it  leads  us  back  to  what  may  be 
called  the  origin  of  the  human  race;  fince, 
without  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  fpeech,  we 
have  no  pretenfions  to  humanity j  nor  can 
with  any  propriety  be  called  men ;  but  muft 
be  contented  to  rank  with  the  other  ani- 
mals here  below,  over  whom  we  affume 
fo  much  fuperiority,  and  exercife  domini- 
on chiefly  by  means  of  the  advantages  that 
the  ufe  of  language  gives  us.  From  this 
birth  of  human  nature,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, we  will  endeavour  to  trace  its  progrefs 
to  its  ftate  of  maturity.  This  progrefs,  in 
the  individual,  is  very  well  known ;  but 
we  propofc  here  to  exhibit  the  fpecies  it- 
felf  in  its  infancy  % — ^firft  mute ;  then  lifp- 
ing  and  ftammering;  next  by  flow,  degrees 
.  learning  to  fpeak,  very  lamely  and  imper- 
fedly  at  firft ;  but,  at  lafl:,  from  fuch  rude 
^flays,  forming  an  art  the  mod  curious,  as 
well  as  mofl:  ufeful  among  men.  The  fub-^ 
jedl  is,  fb  far  as  I  know,  entirely  new ;  no 
author,  anttent  or  modem,  that  has  fallen 
into  my  hands,  having  profefledly  treated  of 
it.  And  though  I  have  met  with  hints  con- 
cernirig  it  in  the  courfe  of  my  reading,  they 
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are  fuch  as  have  rather  excited  than  fatif- 
fi^d  my  curiofi'ty. 

Thefe  reafons  have^  induced  me  to  fet 
dowii>  and  give  to  the  public,  my  thoughts 
upon  this  fubjeft,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
much  ftudy  and  inquiry,  continued  with 
fome  interruptions  for  feveral  years,  and  of 
many  materials  colledted  during  that  time. 
But  if,  notwithftanding,  in  this  undifcover- 
cd  country,  where  I  am  guided  by  no  light 
or  track,  I  have  loft  my  way,  I  hope  to  be 
forgiven  by  eVery  reader  of  fenfe  and  can- 
dour, who  will  allow  at  leaft  this  merit  to 
my  work,  that  I  have  opened  a  new  field  of 
{peculation,  in  which  even  niy  errors  may  be 
of  ufe,  by  ferving  as  beacons  to  direQ  into 
the  right  courfe  men  of  greater  learning 
and  abilities. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  Thtjirjl  will  treat  of  the  origin  of 
language,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Jirji 
languages  ;  or,  as  they  may  be  more  pro- 
perly called,  rude  eflays  towards  language, 
which  were  pra£tifed  before  the  art  was 
invented.-—  The  fecond  will  explain  the 
nature  of  the  art^  Ihewing  in  what  it 
chiefly  confifts,  and  how  it  differs  from 
thofe  firft  untaught  attempts  to  fpeak.  In 
A? 
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this  part  of  my  work,  I  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  thofe  parts  of  language  which  ap- 
pear to  me  the  moft  artificial,  and  of  mod 
difficult  invention.  I  will  alfo  treat  oijlyle^ 
or  compofition  in  words,  as  belonging  to  the 
art  of  language  ;  and- 1  think  it  will  not  ap- 
pear foreign  to  my  fubjeft  to  fay  fomething 
likewife  oi poetry  and  rhetortCx  being  arts  of 
which  language  furnifhes  the  materials. — 
The  fubje£t  of  the  third  and  lajl  part  will 
be  the  corruption  of  language ;  of  which 
I  {hall  endeavour  to  aflign  th^  caufes,  and 
trace  the  progrefe.— The  firft  part  will  be 
chiefly  philofophical,  mixed  however  with  a 
good  deal  of  hiftory,  and  fads,  by  which  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  fupport  my  theories,  and 
philofophical  fpeculations.  The  two  iaft 
parts^will  be  grammatical  and  critical.  The 
ftyle  will  be  plain  and  didadic,  fuch  as  is 
fuitable  to  a  fubjed  that  is  to  be  treated  as 
a  matter  of  fcience.  It  will  not  therefore 
have  that  mixture  of  the  rhetorical  and  poc-- 
ticaU  which  is  fo  common  in  the  fafhionable 
writings  of  this  age,  whatever  the  fubjed  be, 
and  which  pleafes  the  vulgar  fo  much :  For, 
as  I  do  not  write  for  the  vulgar,  I  will  not 
adapt  my  ftyle,  any  more  than  my  matter, 
to  their  tafte. 
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CHAPTER        L 

Definition  of  the  Subject. — Whether  Language 
be  from  Nature^  or  acquired  Habit. 

BY  language  I  mean  the  exprejfton  (f 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  by  articu^ 
late  founds.  Thefe  conceptions  are  either  of 
particulars^  i.  e.  individual  things,  or  oige^ 
nerals.  No  language  ever  exifted,  or  can 
be  conceived,  coafifting  only  of  the  ex- 
preffion  of  individuals,,  or  what  is  common- 
ly called  proper  names  :  And  the  truth  is, 
that  thefe  make  but  a  very  inconfiderable 
part  of  every  language-  What  therefore 
conftitutes  the  effential  part  of  language, 
and  makes  it  truly  deferve  that  name,  is  the 
expreflion  of  generals^  or  ideas^  according 
to  the  language  of  the  philofophy  that  I 
have  learned.  For,  as  to  the  name  o£  gene^ 
ral  ideasy  by  which  they  are  commonly 
A3 
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known,  it  fuppofes,  that  the  conceptions  of 
ihdiyiduals,  that  is,  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
are  likewife  ideas  j  from  which  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  diftinguifh  the  conceptions  of  gene- 
rals by  the  name  of  general  ideas.  But  I 
cannot  approve  of  introducing  into  philofo- 
phy  a  language  which  confounds  under  one 
name  two  things  fo  different  in  their  natures, 
as  the  operation^  oi fenfe  and  of  intelleSi ;  a 
confufion  which,  in  my  apprehenfiori,  ha& 
given  rife  to  very  great  crroro  in  philofoj^hy, 
and  to  fome  extravagant  paradoxes,  that 
have  been  advanced  of  late  years,  as  repug- 
nant to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  as 
to  found  philofophy.  The  definition  fo  un- 
derftood  I  hold  to  be  \vhat  is  properly  cal- 
led language.  For,  though  we  fay,  the  Idn- 
guage  of  looks^  and  of  gefureSf  or  figns, 
fuch  as  our  dumb  perfons  ufe;  alfo  the 
language  of  inarticulate  cries^  by  which  the 
brutes  fignify  their  appetites  and  defires } 
'yet, in  all  thofe  fenfes,  the  word  is  ufed  me- 
taphorically, and  not  as  it  ought  to  be  ufed 
in  the  ftyle  of.  fcience.  And  thus  much 
may  fuffice  at  prefent  for  the  definition  of 
our  fubjeft.  We  (hall  endeavour,  in  the 
fequel,  to  make  it  fuller ;  and,  particularly, 
we  fhall  explain  in  what  way  language 
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exprejfes^  ^whether  by  figns  natural  or  ^r/j^- 
cial^. 

A  4 

♦  In  this  fcnfe  which  I  have  given  to  language  the 
Greek  word  A«y«(  is  commonly  ufed,  denoting  both  the 
ideas,  and  the  founds  ufed  to  exprefs  them ;  that  is,  | 
founds  ftgnificant.  But  it  may  be  obfervcd,  that  it  is  of- 
ten ufed  to  denote  only  the  principal  part  of  fpeech ; 
namely,  the  ideas^  and  that  combination  of  them  we.call 
rcafouy  which  muft  neceffarily  precede  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 
This  ambiguous  fignification  of  the  word  has  given  oc- 
cafion  to  the  didindlion  made  in  the  Peripatetic  fchool 
betwixt  Aoyp^  iySf«t4g?«$9and  A«y«f  ^^•^•^%mu  that  is,  the  in- 
ward operations  of  the  mind,  and  thofe  operations  enun- 
ciated by  fpeech.  The  not  attending  to  this  diftinftion 
has  led  tranflators  into  great  miflakes,  and  even  the 
tranflators  of  pur  facred  writings.  For,  in  that  famous  •• 
paffage  in  the  beginning  of  St  John's  gofpel,  which  con- 
tains one  of  tne  fublimeft  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
theology,  the  Latin  tranflator  has  rendered  A»ydj  by 
verbttm.  And,  in  like  manner,  our  Engl ifli  tranflators 
have  rendered  it  by  ivord,  and  have  made  St  John  fay, 
that  th  nvord  was  God^  which,  to  me  at  leaft,  does  not  • 
convey  any  meaning  at  all :  For  how  can  I  underftand, 
that  word,  that  is  to  fay,  fpeech ,  or  ideas  expreffed  by 
articulate  voice,  is  God?  But  A«y«f,  in  this  paffage,  is  not 
A«y»j  wg«(^4»^i*of,  or  reafon  enunciated;  but  it  is  A»y#f. 
Mfc^tffifd^,  i.  e.  reafon  In  the  fnind  of  the  Deity,  according  to 
which  every  thing  was  made.  This  reafin  is  the  fecond 
perfon  of  the  Chriftian  Trinity,  by  whom  we  are  told  the 
vilible  world  was  created,  and  anfwers  to  the^i«j  Infiuv^/^t. 
of  Plato,  who  is  alfo  the  fecond  perfon'  of  his  Trinity. 
For  that  Plato  knew  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity  (hpwever 
he  came  by  that  knowledge)  is  evident :  but  he  kept  it 
w  irpf^nl^tfi  not  to  be  revealed  but  to  thofe  who  were  i- 
nitiated  in  his  philofophy.  And  the  other  two  perfons  in 
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From  this  definition  it  appears,  that  lan- 
guage confifts  of  two  things;  namely, 
founds,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  mind 
fignified  by  thofe  founds.  The  firft  is,  in 
jhe  truly  philofophical  language  of  my 
.  worthy   and   learned  friend    Mr  Harris*> 

his  Trinity  correfpond  llkewife  with  the  fame  perfbhs  in 
the  Chriftian  Trinity :  for  he  has  the  fiipreme  G©d,  or 
God  the  Father,  and  a^fo  the  4^vxn  rev  jm«^«v,  which  an- 
fwcrs  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  See  Eu/eBii  Praep^r.  Evangel, 
lib.  II,  cap»  14. — 20.  from  which  pafiage  it  appears, 
that  Eufebius  underflands  A«y0c  in  this  paHage  of  St  John 
as  I  do;  and  he  quotes  a  Plat<m$c  writer,  one  Ametiks^ 
who  undcrftands  it  fo  alfo,  and  wonders  where  that  Bar- 
barian (fo  hfi  calls  the  Evangclift)  had  learned  fo  fublime 
»a  theology,  not  knowing  that  this  was  the  theology  of 

the  Jews  many  hundred  years  before  his  matter  Plato 
wasbonu 

There  are,  I  know,  zealots  who  are  much  offended  with 
my  finding  fault  even  with  the  Vulgate  Tranflation,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  Bible  ufed  in  the  Popifli  countries,  and 
with  our  Englifh  tranflation,  for  f%Uowmg  it  rather  than 
the  Greek  original.  But  their  fenfelcfs  clamour  will  not 
perfuade  me  to  rctra^  what  I  have  faid,.  unlefs  they  can 
fliew  that  any  antient  father  of  the  church,  or  modem 
divine,  has  faid  that  y^«ri,  or  any  part  of  fpeech,  was  God ; 
or  that,  in  Englifh,  ivorddocs  not  denote  a  part  of  fpeech. 
And  I  am  perfuadcd  every  fcnfible  divine  will  thank  me 
for  clearing  the  facrcd  Text,  containing  fuch  an  im- 
portant dodrine,  from  the  imputation  of  fo  abfurd  a 
meaning. 

♦  The  Author  of  Hermer,  a  work  that  will  be  read  and 
admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  taflc  for  philofcphy  and 
fine  TOting  in  Britain. 
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called  the  material  part  of  language,  and 
the  '  other  xht  formal  part ;  a  manner  of 
(peaking  takei)  from  the  antient  philofo* 
phy;  according  to  which,  every  corpo- 
real fubftance  is  compofed  of  matter  and 
form.  The  matter  is  fuppofed  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  bodies;  but  Xhtform  is  pecu- 
liar to  each,  making  it  that  which  it  is,  in 
contradiftindion  to  every  thing  elfe:  As 
in  this  cafe  the  human  voice,  which  makes 
the  material  part  of  language,  is  a  matter 
common  to  other  things,  as,  e.  g.  to  mufic, 
and  to  inarticulate  cries  of  different  kinds  ; 
whereas  the  formal  part,  that  is,  the  figni- 
ficancy  of  ideas,  is  peculiar  to  language, 
conftituting  what  we  call  a  ivord;  which, 
though  it  had  the  matter,  that  is,  the  voice, 
and  modified  too  by  articulation,  yet,  if  it 
iigniiied  nothings  would  not  deferve  that 
name*  Of  thefe  two  parts  of  language,  it 
ig  evident  that  the  formal  is  by  far  the  more 
excellent,  by  how  much  the  thing  fignified 
is  more  excellent  than  the  fign,  and  the 
mind  than  the  body :  For  this  part  of  lan- 
guage belongs  altogether  to  the  mind; 
whereas  the  other  is  no  more' than  the  ope- 
ration of  certain  organs  of  the  body. 
Thefirft  thing  to  be  confidcred  in  this 
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matter  is»  whether  language  be  at  all  a 
work  of  arty  or  acquired  habit?  or  whe- 
ther,  according  to  the  opinic^  of  fome^  we 
do  not  fpeak  by  nature^  without  ufe  or  in- 
ftru^on>  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  per- 
form many  fun^Hons  of  the  animal  nature  ? 
If  this  lall  be  the  cafe,  it  is  in  vain  to  in-^ 
"  quire  concerning  the  origin  of  language^ 
which,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  muft 
be  coeval  with  the  adimaL  This,  there- 
fore, is  a  preliminary  queflion  that  muft  be 
decided  before  we  go  farther ;  but,  in  order 
to  decide  it,  we  muft  fairly  ftate  it* 

And,  in  the  Jirjl  place,  Thofe  who  hold 
this  opinion,  will;  not,  I  fuppofe,  carry  it  fa 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  men,  without  ufe* 
or  cuftom,  without  imitation  or  inftru£biont 
would  fpeak  a  formed  regular  language,' 
fuch  as  is  fpoken  by  Civiliied  nations ;  and 
which,  it  is  well  known  to  ewry  one  that 
has  the  leaft  knowledge  of  grammar,  is  an 
arty  and  a  very  great  art  too.  But  their  d- 
pinion,  when  fairly  ftated,  is,  as  I  conceivci 
this.  That  men  do  naturally  ufe  articulate 
founds  to  exprefs  the  cojc^eptions  of  thdr 
miad;  very  rudely  and  imperfectly,  no  ^ 
doubt,  at  firft,  till  by  art  they  are  improved, 
and  acquire  the  form  of  a  regular  language. 
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But  even  fuch  a  language,  they  certainly 
do  not  maintain,  that  men  fpeak  from  the 
time  of  their  birth,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  they  perform  the  natural  operations  ci 
breathing,  digefting,  or  the  adlion  of  fuck** 
ii^gj  by  which  an  infant  takes  in  the  nou- 
rifliment  that  is  neceffary  to  it.  But  they 
will  fay,  that  a  man,  when  he  comes  to  be 
of  perfect  age,  will  ufe  artieulate  founds  to 
cxprefs  his  conceptionsj^^  without  art  or  in*. 
flituti<H})  and  as  naturally  as  he  will  per- 
form many  other  actions,  for  the  prefervatiou 
of  the  individual,  or  the  propagation  of  the 
kind.  And  fome,  perhaps,  of  thofe  who 
hold  this  opinion,  may  require  further,  in 
order  to  produce  a  language,  fome  fooiety 
and  mutual  intercourfe,  not  conceiving  how 
a  folitary  favage  fhould  invent  a  method 
of  communi<;ation  for  which  he  has  no  ufe. 
And  this  laft,.  I  find,  is  the  opinion  of  a 
late  French  writer  upon  the  mechanifm  of 
language  *,  and  who  pretends  to  have  con- 
fideted  the  fubjed  philofophically ;  for  he 
requires,  that  men  fhould  have  lived  fome 
time  together :  But  he  is  perfuaded  that  a 

*  This  book  is  cnticled»  Tnute  de  la  fwmatwn  weaba* 
mque.de  Ungues ^  et  des princ'tp^s ph)Jiques  de  fetynwUffe%  priat- 
ed  at  Paris  1756,  ia  z  vols  laroo. 
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parcel  of  children  living  fo,  would,  by  the 
time  they  came  to  be  of  age,  have  formed 
fome  kind  of  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  maintain,  that  the  faculty  of  fpeech  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature  to  man,  but,  like  many 
others,  is  acquired  by  him ;  that  not  only 
there  muft  have  been  fociety  before  language 
was  invented,  but  that  it  muft  have  fubfifted 
a  coxifiderable  time,  and  other  arts  have  been 
invented,  before  this  moft  difficult  one  was 
found  out ;  which  appears  to  me  of  fb  diffir- 
cult  invention,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  account 
how  it  could  at  all  have  been  invented, 

CHAP.        II. 

O/Qipacitiesi—'Ponversi'-^HabitSy^^^and  Fa-- 
culttes  in  general. 

T^  H  E  queftion  ftated  in  the  preceedibg 
^  chapter  never  has  been  fully  confi- 

dered,  fo  far  as  I  know,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  me  curious  and  interefting.  I 
will  therefore  endcavpur  to  examine  it  to 
the  bottom;  and,  as  it  concerns  powers  and 
faculties,  before  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  fa- 
culty of  fpeech  in  particular,  I  think  it  will 
be  neceflary,  for  the  better  underftanding 
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theargument>  to  premife  feme  obfervati- 
ons  concerning  powers  and  faculties  in  ge- 
neral* 

With  refpcd  to  which^  there  .  are  four 
things  that  deferve  to  be  diftindly  confider- 
cd  :  ijij  The  energies^  or  operations  of  fuch 
faculties.  With  thefe  I  begin  ;  becaufi? 
they  are  firft  in  the  order  of  our  concepti- 
ons, being  perceived  by  the  fenfe ;  whereas 
powers  and  faculties  are  latent  things,  and 
an  objed  of  intelkSij  not  of  fenfe.  2dly^ 
There  is  xkat  faculty  which  is  the  immediate 
cauie  of  thofe  energies^  and  without  which 
we  cannot  conceive  them  to  be  produced. 
3  J(k>  The  hahit  *  or  difpofition  which  is 
produdive  of  iht  faculty ;  for  every  facul*- 
ty  is  the  refult  of  a  previous  habit  or  difpo- 
iition,  without  which  it  cannot  exift.  And, 
Iqftlyy  The  mere  power ^  or  capacity  of  ac- 
quiring fuch  habit.  Thefe  two  laft  are 
both,  in  the  language  of  antient  philofo-  t 
phy,  qilled  by  the  name  of  power '\\  But 
^he  diftindion  is  made  betwixt  that  poHver 

•  The  word  bMt  I  ufe  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word 
■|4«.  This  I  think  proper  to  obferve ;  becaufe  the  word 
in  EngUih  is  frequently  ufed  te  denote  that  cuftom  or  ufe 
by  whiich  any  habit  is  formed,  by  a  metonymy,  not  unu- 
fual  in  language,  from  the  ^cfi  to  the  caufe. 
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which  immediately  produces  the  a£l^  and 
that  which  is  remoter,  and  may  be  faid  to 
be  only  the  power  of  power  \.  And  I 
would  chufe  to  diftinguifh-  them  by  differ* 
ent  names,  calling  the  ont  faculty^  and  the 
other  capacity.  And  zs  faculty  and  -  habit y 
though  in  their  natures  diftindt,  are  fo  nc- 
ceflariiy  conjoined,  that  the  one  can  never 
exift  without  the  other,  however  neceflary 
it  may  be  in  other  arguments  to  diftinguifh 
them,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fo  in  this ;  and 
therefore  \  (hall,  for  the  greater  part,  fpeak 
of  them  iiidifcriminately,  under  the  name 
of  cither  faculty  or  habit  j  as  it  happens.  But 
as  there  is  no  fuch  neceflary  connection  be- 

t  Sec  this  diftindion  made  by  Ariflotle^  in  his  8th  book, 
Dr  Pbyf*  AudifknCi  and  explained  at  length  by  his  com- 
mentator Simplkiust  fol.  281,  The  example  Arift^ih 
gives,  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  not  learned  any  art,  but 
has  the  capacity  to  learn ;  and  one  who  has  learned  it, 
but  is  not  actually  performing  its  energies.  Both  are 
faid  to.be  artifls  itry^^M,  but  in  different  fenfes;  which 
therefore  1  have  chofen  to  diiUnguifh  by  different  appel- 
lations. Smpliduj  very  well  obferves,  that  this  fecond 
kind  of  power,  or  faculty,  as  t  chufe  to  call  it,  lies  in 
the  middle  betwixt  mercptmer^  or  capacity  alone,  and  e- 
Ticrgji  participating  of  each  \  that  is,  betwixt  what  is  mod 
imperfedlin  nature,  and  what  is  mod  perfed;  for  mere  ca« 
pacity  is  moft  imperfed,  pure  energy  moft  perfcft.— — 
6cc  the  following  note. 
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twixt  xht  f acuity  2LXxA  the  energy^  or  betwixt 
the  capacity  and  tht  faculty^  (for  xJtit  faculty 
may  not  operate,  nor  the  capacity  be  carried 
the  Itn^tli  oi  faculty)^  thcfe  two  muft  be 
confidered  and  treated  of  as  diftinft  from 
energy^  and  from  one  another. 

It  will  be  Aeceflary,for  thejakeof  thofe 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  antient  phi- 
lofophy,  to  illuftrate  my  meaning  by  fome 
examples,  both  from  nature ,  and  from  art. 
Every  animal,  and  vegetable  too,  when  it  is 
firft  produced,  has  no  more  than  the  mere 
capacity  of  generating,  or  producing  its 
like;  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  this  capacity 
grows  into  hahit^  and  the  confequentialj^- 
culty ;  and  when  opportunity  offers,  the  fa- 
culty is  exercifed,  and,  produces  aiis  and  e^ 
nergies.  And  with  refpedt  to  arty  a  man 
when  he  is  born,  has,  from  nature,  the  ca-^ 
facity  of  being  a  muficianj  e.  g. ;  afterwards 
he  forms  the  habits  and  acquires  the  facul^ 
ty ;  and  then  he  aiiually  performs  when  he 
thinks  it  proper.  Thefe  examples  will  be 
fufBcient  to  ihew  what  I  mean  by  the  terms 
I  have  ufed;  and  thefe.  differences  maybe 
obferved  betwixt  art  and  nature  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  the  ifi  place,  Capacity  merely  is  all 
ffom  niiture ;  for,  even  in  matters  of  art,  the 
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capacity  that  any  man  has  to  become  an  ar-> 
tiftf  or  that  any  fubjedt  has  to  be  operated 
upon  by  art,  is  from  nature  fingly.  zdfyy 
Habit  or  faculty  is,  in  matters  of  art,  acqui- 
red by  ufe,  imitation^  or  inftrii£tion ;  where- 
as, in  natural  things,  it  is  the  produdion  of 
nature  fingly,  without  any  preceeding  ufe, 
exprcife,  or  inftrudion.  And,  Iqftfyy  The 
energies  in  natural  things  proceed  eitherfrom 
certain  laws  of  nature,  which  is  the  cafe 
with  refpe£t  to  inanimate,  things,  or  from  a 
certain  inward  principle,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  itiftiniij  as  in  the  cafe  of 
brute  animals  :  But,  in  matters  of  art, 
they  proceed  from  that  impulfe,  moving 
the  rational  mind  to  a<iion,  which  we  call 
will  ♦. 


*  What  is  faid  here  of  pvofers  zx\d  eflpacities^  is,  I  thi^k, 
fufiicient  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  Who  would  know 
more  of  this  matter,  may  read  what  follows »  taken  from 
the  abftrufe  or  Acroemtatic  philofophy,  as  ArtflotU  calls  it, 
contained  in  his  books  of  Phjfict  and  Metaphxft^f.  All 
things  in  nature  exift  cither  in  capacity  merely,  or  adhi- 
ally  and  really ;  that  is,  as  it  is  exprefTed  by  Ariftotle, 
either  ^yy«^si,  or  In^ytm,  Betwixt  theie  two  there  is  a 
pf'V'^^n  both  in  nature  and  art^  and  which  is  the  caufe 
of  all  the  produAions  of  either;  for  every  thing  that  is 
generated,  or  produced,  proceeds  from  a  ftate  of  nothing 
more  than  capacity,  to  a  ftate  of  aduai  exiftence.  Thus 
plants  and  animals  are  jproduced  from  feeds  And  em- 
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CHAP.        Ill, 

Of  the  Powers  and  Faculties  of  Human  Na-^ 
ture. 

THus  far  of  powers  and  faculties  in  ge- 
neral.   But,  before  we  come  to  fpeak 
of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  in  particular,  it  may 

l^ofi,  which  are  no  more  than  plants  and  animals  in 
c^Micity :  And,  with  re^dk  to  works  of  art,  the  ftatue  is 
ia  the  Uock  of  marble  iv^tt^^  but  it  does  not  adual- 
lyexift  till  it  gets  its  form  from  the  artift;  and  the 
arttt  himielf  was  at  firil  only  an  artift  in  capacity. 
This  pr^greis,  by  which  every  thing  in  nature  or  art  is 
prudwMd,  is  what  is  commonly  called  motion :  Which  is 
therefore  fomethtng  more  than  mere  capacity,  but  lefs 
than  energy  or  adual-«xiftence;  for  it  caonot  be  faid  to 
hare  any  fixed  or  permanent  cxiftence  of  any  kind,  nor 
to  be  lArany  fiate,  being  truly  a  paflage  betwixt  two 
ftatcs ;  fo  that  it  exifts  only  in  fucccffion,  and  not  any 
two  parts  of  it  together.  This  fo  ihadowy  being,  and 
fo  difficult  to  be  apprehended,  Ariftotle  has,  with  won- 
derful actttenejfs  and  fubtlety,  defined  and  made  an  ob- 
\e&  oiinteUiSf  r  And  as  it  lies  betwixt  two  extremities, 
oifacityy  and  energy ^  or  actual  exiftence,  he  has  given  us* 
a  twofoM  definition  of  it,  the  one  taken  from  the  one 
extreme*  and  the  other^  from  the  other.  The  firft  is  ta- 
icn  from  the  ftate  of  capacity  from  which  it  proceeds : 
And  in  this  way  it  is  defined  to  be,  lAtXtx^^  ''»v  U  $i;r«- 
ftH  nifivfMf&ti;  which  may  be  tranflated  thus,  the  perftc- 
tion  of  n^hat  is  in  capacity^  confidered  merdy  as  in  capacity. 
Hie  meaning  of  the  laft  words  is,  that  nothing  is  cozifi- 

.  Vot.  L  B 
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not  be  improper,  firft,  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  powers  of  human  ttature^  beginning 
with  thofe  that  are  from  nature  immediatelyy 
and  next  confidering  fuch  as  are  acqmred. 

dered  in  the  thing  that  is  moyed,  but  merely  its  capa- 
city  :  So  that  motion  is  the  perfedtion  of  that  capacity, 
but  not  of  the  thing  itfelf*  The  reafon  why  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  perfe<5tion  of  capacity  is  already  hinted  at,  name- 
ly,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than  mere  capacity;  for  ic 
is  capacity  exerted,  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  end^ 
fo  that  the  thing  has  arrived  at  that  (late  to  which  it  is 
deftined  by  nature  or  art,  ceafes,  and  tJie  thing  begins  ta 
exift  I ri^ffiflft :  And  therefore  Ariftotle  has  very  properly 
called  this  exertion  the  perfection  of  capacity  ^  fmce  capacity 

can  go  no  further. The  42Cher  definition  is  taken,  ^ 

I  have  faid,  from  the  other  extreme^  namely,  the  ftate 
to  which  the  progreflSon  is,  that  is,  energy y  or  a^al  cx- 
iftence.  And  in  this  way  it  is  defined  to  be  lff^i«  «iri- 
A«5,  or  imperfed  entrgy  ;  for,  as  it  is  the  perfeftion  of  ca- 
pacity, fo  it  is  the  imperfeftion  of  energy.  It  is  capaci- 
ty carried  its  utmoft  length ;  but  it  ftops  oa  this  fide 
energy-. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Arijlotlej  in  his  books  of 
General  Phyjict,  (commonly  entitled  De  Phyfica  Audittom)^ 
of  the  nature  of  motion,  taken,  as  we  fee,  from  a  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  nature  and  art,  and  of  every  kind  of. 
generation  and  produdion.  None  of  our  modem  philo- 
fophers,  fo  far  as  I  know,  have  given  a  general  defini- 
tion of  it  that  \t  in  the  leaft  fatisfaaory,  though  they 
muft  all  confefs,  that  it  is  the  grand  agent  ii>  all  natui»al 
operations;  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  its  nature 
mufl  be  the  foundation  of  all  natural  knowledge.  Mr 
Lache  has  faved  himfelf  the  trouble  of  ieeking  for  a  defi- 
nition of  it,  by  telling  us,  that  it  is  undefineablc,  becanfe 
it  is  a  fcnfation,  or  perception  of  fenfc ;  and  he  has  en- 
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The  firfi  operate  without  aiiy  previous  ufe, 
€;^ercife>  or  inftruftion:  The  other  are  the 
fruit  of  our  own  induftry ;  and,  before  they 
can  be  exercifed,  the  habit  mufl:  be  firft  form- 

B2 

deavotired  to  ridicule  Arifiotli%  definition  of  it  in  a  bar- 
barous tranflation»  not  underftanding,  as  I  fuppofe.  A- 
riftotle  in  his  own  language.     The  reafon  that  he  gives 
for  its  being  undefineable,  will  apply  equally  to  every 
perception  of  fenfe,  of  whatever  kind :  And  to  be  fure  it 
is  true,  that  no  individual  fenfation  or  perception  of 
fenfe  can  be  defined ;    for  this  very  reafon,  that  it  is  a 
perception  of  fenfe,  and  not  an  obje^  of  intellcft.    But 
Mr  hucke  ought  to  have  confidered,  that,  from  thoft  per- 
ceptions of  fenfcy  the  mind  fohns  tdcasy  which  are  the  pro- 
per obje^s  of  inttlled ;  and  therefore  capable  of  defini- 
tion;  and  of  fcience,  which  cannot  be  without  defini- 
tion.   And  all  thofe  perceptions  of  fenfe  which  he  calls 
fimpie  ideas  of  fenfation^  might,  when  generalifed  by  the^ 
intellefb,  be  defined  as  well  as  the  perception  of  motion, 
by  a  genius  as  acute  as  Ariltotle*s,  afllfted  by  proper  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments.    But  the  great  defeft  of  Mr  - 
Locke's  philofophy  is,  that  having,  in  the  very  outfet- 
ting,  confounded  the  operations  oi  fenfe  and  intelled^  un- 
der the  common  name  of  ideas ^  he  never  afterwards  fuf- 
ficiently  diftinguifhes  them.     Other  modein  philofophers 
have  attempted  to  define  motion  by  change  of  place  or  ft' 
tuation.    But  that  is  no  more  than  the  effe£i  of  motion : 
and  it  ftill  remains  to  be  inquired,  what  fort  of  thing  it 
is  that  produces  this  eifeA,    Befides,  if  it  were  a  good 
definitions  it  is  not  general  enough,  comprehending  only 
one  kind  of  motion,   viz.  that  from  place  to  place; 
-whereas  Arifiotle's  definition  comprehends  every  kind  of 
change  or  alteration  in  body,  whether  w^ith  refpe^  to 
place,  magnitude,  or  quality. 
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«  • 

'  cd,  by  art,  experience,  or  cuftom.  Of 
the  firft  kind,  mofi  certainly,  are  thofe  with 
which  we  arc  born ;  and  with  them  there- 
fore we  fhall  begin.  , 

They  are  but  few  in  number :  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  of  them  is  the  power  of 
motiofty  and  that  natural  impulfe  above  men- 
tioned, well  known  by  the  name  of  tnftinii^ 
which  direds  an  infant  to  apply  that  power 
of  motion  to  the  drawing  its  nourifliment 
from  the  breaft  of  the  m'other  by  the  adibn 
of  fucking.  Befides  this,  we  have  that  ha- 
bit of  body  which  makes  us  fufceptible  of 
nourifliment,  of  growth,  and  all  the  vital 
fundlions.  Whether  we  have  diftinCt  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe,  fuch  as  of  feeiqg  and  hear- 

This  is  the  general  do£h*ine  oi  capacities  and  cncrgiesr 
and  the  tranjition  from  the  one  to  the  othe'r,  according: 
to  the  notions  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool :  But  there  is  ftilF 
a  higher  philofophy  upon  this  fubjed,  which  teaches  us, 
that  this  diftindion  betwixt  capacity  and  energy  takes  place 
onjy  in  inferior  beings;  and  that  there  t&  a  higher  onder  of 
being,  in  which  there  is  no  progrefs,  motion^  or  change  of  a- 
ny  kind,  and  in  which  there  is  not  the  imperfefiion  oltnere 
capacity i  but  all  is  hahit  Tcudi faculty,  not  produdive  of  ener^ 
gies  occafionally,  as  with  us,  but  conflantly  energifng.  Sec 
Ar^i,  Metaph.  lib,  9.  cap.  8.  But  this  belongs  to  a  phi- 
lofophy far  beyond  fenfe  and  nature:  and  which,  for  that 
reafoo,  is  very  properly  defcribed  to  be  fAirat  t*  ^vvm»  j 
that  is»  with  refpedl  to  our  capicities,  and  the  order  of 
teaching,  after  phyftcs ;  but,  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  frfi phil^ophy. 
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ing,  I  think  nmy  juftly  be  doubted ;  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  fliew,  in  the  following 
part'of  this  book,  that  we  have  them  not  in 
any  the  leaft  degree  of  perfedion,  till  in 
procefs  of  time  the  organs  have  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  firmncfs,  and  we  by  expe- 
rience have  learned  the  proper  ufe  of  them, 

Thefe  feem  to  be  all  the  faculties  which 
we  are  aSiually  in  poffeffion  of  when  we 
firft  come  into  the  world.  The  reft  of  our 
aiture  at  that  time  is  made  up  of  capacities 
merely^  or,  to  ufe  the  fafliionable  word, 
which  I  think  not  improper,  oi  capabilities : 
for  it  is  with  us,  as  with  other  animals,  at 
the  time  of  our  birth,  almoft  all  the  powers 
of  our  nature  lie  concealed,  and,  as  it  were, 
fdded  up,  till  time  and  opportunity  difplay 
them,  and  bring  them  into  exertion :  And 
indeed  in  that  ftate,  I  cannot  dif(X)ver,  that, 
with  refped  to  adtijal  powers,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  there  is  any  difference  be- 
twixt us  and  thofe  other  animals ;  or,  if  there 
be  any,  the  advantage  is  on  the  fide  of  the 
brute ;  for  his  body  then  is  commonly  more 
vigorous,  and  his  inftinfts  ftronger  and  liiorc 
adiive. 

But  with  refpea  to  XdXtvA  powers  and  ca- 
pabilities^ there  appears  to  be  a  wonderful 
B3 
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difFefcnce,  infomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay* 
even  at  this  day,  after  fo  much  obfervation 
and  experience,  what  the  capabilities  of  a 
nature  fo  various  and  fo  excellent  as  ours  are. 
This  only  we  know  certainly,  that  men  have 
aftually  exerted  wonderful  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind ;  nor  is  it  poifible  to  deter-* 
mine  how  much  farther  they  might  have 
been  carried  by  conflant  exercife  and  in--- 
firudion,  continued  through  the  courfe  cf  a 
long  life.  It  is  even  difficult  to  determine, 
how  far  the  natural  capacities  of  the  brutes 
might  go  with  proper  culture ;  but  man,  we 
know,  may,  by  education  and  culture  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  be  transformed  al- 
moft  into  an  animal  of  another  fpecies. 
Thus,  with  refpedl  to  his  body,  though  he 
is  undoubtedly  by  nature  a  terreftrjal  ani- 
mal, yet  he  may  be  fo  accuftomed  to  the 
water,  as  to  become  as  perfedly  amphibious 
as  a  feal  or  an  otter. — ^And,  with  refpc£t  to 
^  the  mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  fa^  how  far 
fcience  and  philofophy  may  c^rry  it  The 
Stoics  pretended,  in  that  way,  to  make  a 
god  of  a  man;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  human  nature  may,  by  fuch  culture,  be 
fo  exalted,  as  to  come  near  to  what  we  con-* 
ccive  of  fuperior  natures,  and  perhaps  eve^ 
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to  poflefs  the  rank  of  fuch  as  are  immediate- 
ly above  us  in  the  chain  of  being. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidcred  is,  what 
oatural  powers  we  are  pofleflcd  of,  when  we 
have  attained  to  perfed  age.     And  thefe  I 
think  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : 
j^,  The  perfed  ufe  of  all  the  five  fenfes; 
CLdfyj  Greater  ftrength  of  body,  and  power  of 
bodily  motion ;  ^dfy^  The  faculty  of  propa- 
gating the  kind  ;  and,  Iqfifyy  with  refped:  to 
the  mind,  inftin£ly   at  that  time  of  life,  is 
more  perfeft,  and  lefs  liable  to  error,  direct- 
ing lis  not  only  to  the  prcfervation  of  the 
individual,  but  to  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies.     This  lall  inflind:  flill  remains ;  and 
alfo  another^  which  makes  us  abhor  deftruc- 
tion,  and  fly  from  danger  and  pain :   but  I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  before  we  were  fo  much 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon,  or  rather  that 
baftardkind  of  reafon  commonly  called  opinio 
ofh  we  had  many  more  inftinds,  direding  us 
to  the  means  of  preferving  and  providing  for 
both  the  individual  and  the  ofFfpring ;   for 
I  cannot  fuppofe  t;hat  nature  left  us  unpro- 
vided in  this  refped,  more  than  other  ani** 
mals ;   efpecially  if  it  be  true,  as  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  (hew,  that  inftind  was  as  need- 
^l  to  us  at  firfl  as  to  other  animals,  as  we 

B4 
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hadn3t  then  the  excrcife  of  reafon,  nor  for  a 
confiderable  time  thereafter :  But,  after  we  had 
formed  opinions  concerning  what  was  good  or 
ill,  profitable  or  otherwife^  inhuman  Rfe,  and 
forfaking  the  guidance  of  nature  and  inftind, 
had  refi|;ned  ourfelyes  to  the  government  of 
thofe  opinions,  and  become  the  artificial 
creatures  we  now  are,  we  loft  thofe  inftinds 
.  by  degrees,  and  nature  yielded  tQ  artificial 
habit, 

Thefe  are  the  natural  powers  belonging 
to  our  fpecies  at  prefent ;  and  we  are  next 
to  fpeak  of  the  acquired  or  adventitious 
powers,  which  wc  have  added  to  our  na- 
tures by  our  own  induftry  and  fagacity, 
Of  this  kind  are  all  the  fcienccs,  all  the 
arts  liberal  and  mechanic,  all  the  commo- 
dities and  pleafures  of  life,  even  civil  fociety 
itfelf,  and  almoft  every  thing  belonging  to 
it :  And,  if  we  rightly  confider  the  matter, 
we  fhall  find,  that  our  nature  is  chiefly  con- 
ftituted  of  acquired  habits,  and  that  we  are 
much  more  creatures  of  cuftbm  and  art  than 
of  nature.  It  is  a  common  faying,  that  ha- 
bit {meaning  cuftom)  is  a  fecopd  nature.  I 
add,  that  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  fifft, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  deftrojrs  and  abforbs 
the  original  nature :  For  it  is  the   capital 
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and  diftinguifliing  charaderiftic  of  our  fpc- 
cics,  that  we  can  make  ourfelves,  as  it  were, 
over  ag^n,  fo  that  the  original  nature  in  us 
can  hardly  be  feen ;  and  it  is  with  the  great- 
cil  difficulty  that  we  can  diftinguifli  it  from 
the  acquired. 

What  chiefly  makes  this  difficulty,  is  the 
facility  with  which  we  perform  the  ^opera- 
tions that  proceed  from  thofe  acquired  habits, 
and  which  makes  us  think  them  natural.  Then 
many  of  them  are  acquired  by  fuch  infenfi«- 
ble  degrees,  and  in  our  earlieft  years,  that  we 
do  not  perceive  the  progrefs  that  has  been 
from  capacity  to  habit ;  and,  finding  our- 
felves  pofleffed  of  them,  without  knowing 
how,  we  raihly  conclude  them  to  be  the 
*  gift  of  nature.' 

Before  I  come  to  apply  this  obfervation 
to  language,  I  will  give  fome  other  inftan- 
ces  of  our  miilaking  acquired  habits  for  - 
natural;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  name-, 
ly,  the  facility,  of  their  operations.  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  are  undoubtedly  na- 
tural ;  but  from  thefe  we  learn,  by  obfer- 
vation and  experience,  .to  draw  conclufions 
of  reafoning  fo  readily,  and  eafily,  that  we 
miftake  them  for  the  original  perceptions 
offeoie}  eg.  by  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  we 
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perceive  nothing  but  the  colour,  figure, 
magnitude,  and  motion  of  the'  objefl:  *. 
Thefe  are  all  that  are  psunted  upon  the  r^« 
tina  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  pidures  there  that  we  per- 
ceive any  thing  by  this  fenfet  i   Yet  the 

*  Colour  is  the  primary  perception  of  this  fenfe;  the 
others  arc  only  confequentiaL    Figure,  e,  g,  and  magni-   , 
tude,  are  nothing  elfe  but  colour  of  a  ceruin  extent,  or 
terminated  in  a  certain  manner. 

f  It  is  worth  obferving,  though  I  think  it  has  not 
been  obferred,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  the  progrefs  from  the 
imprefllon  made  by  the  external  objedl  upon  the  organ  to 
the  mind,  b  better  marked  than  in  any  other  fenfe :  For, 
-with  refpedt  to  the  other  fenfes,  all  we  know  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  the  impulfe  upon  the  organ  is  propagated  to 
the  brain  by  certain  nerves,  and  io  perceired  by  the  mind. 
But  here  there  is  a  ftage  of  the  progreffion  diftindly  mark-> 
ed,  and  now  well  known  to  all  optieians,  namely,  the 
pidure  upon  the  rttifia  of  the  eye,  which  was  firft  difcorer- 
ed  by  K^er^  and  is,  I  think,  the  greateft  difcovery  in  the 
matter  oi  fenfatkn  that  ever  was  made.  Nor  is  there  a* 
2^^  fcience  in  which  I  think  the  modems  have  excelled 
the  ancients  more  than  that  of  optics.  In  Euclid's  trea^ 
tife  of  optics,  (if  that  work  be  truly  his,  and  not. the  work 
of  the  author  of  the  preface,  who  from  his  ftile  appears  to 
be  of  a  later  age),  he  gives  an  account  of  vifion,  which 
&ems  to  us  altogether  abfurd.  He  fays,  it  is  produced 
by  rays,  which  he  calls  fometimes  iAviiu  smd  fome- 
times  •4'iff »  ifiuing  from  the  eye  to  the  objed,  and  form- 
o^S  angles  at  the  eye,  under  which  we  fee  the  dimen- 
ijons  of  the  objeft.    But  he  tells  us,  that  we  do  not  foe 
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vulgar  all  believe,  and  even  fuch  philofo* 
phers  as  have  not  ftudied  optics^  that  by 
this  fenfe  we  alfo  perceive  difiances  ^  and 
it  is  common  language  to  fay,  that  we  fee 
a  thing  at  fuch  or  fuch  a  diftance :  But  the 
truth  IS,  that  we  fee  all  objeds  at  the  fame 
diftance,  that  is,  very  near,  and  almoft  in 
contad  with  the  eye ;  and  it  is  only  by  ob- 
fervation  and  experience  that  we  learn  to 
judge  of  the  different  diftances  of  objedls, 
either  from  their  magnitude,  as  painted  up- 
on the  retina  of  the  eye,  from  the  dearnefs 
and  diftinftnefs  of  the  pidlure  there,  or  from 
its  dimnefs  and  obfcurity,  from  the  interve- 
ning objeds  betwij^t  us  and  the  objeft  we 

tbe  objed  at  once*  but  the  eye  goes  over  it  by  parts, 
though  with  a  very  quick  progrefs,  forming  an  infinite 
number  of  thefe  angles;  and  yet  heiays,  the  more  of 
fheie  angles  there  are,  the  greater  the  objed  appears, 
and  the  more  diilind^ly  it  is  feen.  This  error  of  the 
rays  coming  from  the  eye,  and  not  from  the  ebje^,  ap« 
pears  to  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of  J^vmt 
Bafttfia^  who  firft  difcovered,  that  the  rays  of  light 
from  the  objea,  admitted  through  a  hole  into  a  dark 
room,  make  a  pidure  of  the  objeds  on  the  oppofite 
wall :  And  it  was  probably  this  difcovery  that  led  the 
way  to  Kepler's.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Epicu- 
rean dodrine,  which  made  viiion  to  be  produced  by  the 
images  (uSw;u»)  that  came  off  from  the  furfaces  of  olh 
^ed8»  was  nearer  the  truth. 
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look  at,  or  froin  certain  other  caufes  that 
have  been  obfervcd  by  opticians.  So  that* 
^hatevtr  we  know  of  cKftance,  is  not  frotii 
fenfe,  but  an  inference  of  reafon  from  the 
premifles  juft  now  mentioned.  Thus,  e.  g.  > 
if  I  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  any  known 
obje£t  at  different  diftances^  and  confequent'* 
ly  of  different  magnitudes  upon  the  retina 
of  my  eye,  if  the  pifture  there  is  fmall,  I 
from  thence  infer,  that  the  objed:  is  at  a  di- 
fiance :  And  I  make  the  fame  inference  if 
the  pidhire  of  it  in  my  eye  be  dim  and  oh- 
fcure,  as  the  piSure  of  objeds  at  a  great 
diftance  muft  be ;  or  if  I  fee  betwixt  it  and 
me  intervening  objeds,  of  the  fiT^e  of  which, 
and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  I  have  fome  no- 
tion. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  objefts,  we  have  no 
doubt  a  perception  by  the  fenfe  of  fight ; 
but  it  is  fo  various  and  undetermined,  that, 
without  the  judgement  of  the  mind,  it 
would  be  impoffibie  to  fay  pofitivcly  what 
the  magiiitude  of  any  objjedt  is:  For  the 
perception  of  the  fenfe  depends  entirely  up- 
on the  angle  of  vifion,  that  is,  the  angle  un- 
der which  we  fee  the  objeiS ;  and  that  is 
greater  when  the  objed  is  nearer,  ami  Icfs 
when  it  is  at  a  diftance :  So  that  the  fame 
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pbjed  appears  ten  times  bigger  when  feen 
at  the  diftance  of  a  yard,  than  at  the  diftance 
of  ten  yards  ;  and  yet  we  think  a  man  no 
bigger  at  the  diftance  of  one  yard,  than  at  the 
diftance  of  ten.  And,  even  when  I  fee  aman  or 
any  other  known  obje(9;,  through  a  tclefcopc> 
which  magnifies,  perhaps,  twenty  times  be- 
yond the  appearance  to  the  naked  eye,  he 
does  not  feem  bigger,  but  only  nearer* 
How  is  it  then  that  we  fix  and  afcertain  the 
magji'itude  of  objeds,  which  otherwife  would 
be  fo  various  and  uncertain,  and  in  that  way 
make  a  fenfe  of  fo  great  ufe,  which  would 
clfe  be  of  very  little?  My  anfwer  is.  That 
it  is,  1JI9  by  the  ufe  of  another  fenfe,  viz. 
that  of  touch,  by  which  we  learn  to  know 
the  true  dimcnfions  of  things ;  and,  2dfyj 
by  two  acquired  habits  of  judging :  The 
firft,  the  habit  of  judging  of  diftances  above- 
mentioned;  the  fecond,  another  habit  of 
judging  founded  upon  this,  by  which  we 
correft  the  perception  of  fenfe,  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  greater  image  upon  the  r^- 
tina^  conclude  the  objed  not  to  be  greater, 
.  or  perhaps  lefs,  and  vice  ver/a. 

That  this  laft  judgement  is  founded  upon 
the  firft,  is  evident  from  this,  that,  though 
the  objcft  be  a  known  obje£t,  yet,  if  I  have 
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not  been  accuftomed  to  fee  it  at  different  di- 
ftances,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  at  dif- 
ferent perceptible  diftances,  as,  e.  g.  the  fun, 
moon,  or  ftars,  it  appears  to  me  according 
to  the  natural  perception  I  have  of  magni- 
tude by  the  image  upon  the  retina :  And,  if 
it  be  feen  through  a  telefcope,  it  appears  fo 
much  bigger,  not  fo  much  nearer,  as  in  the 
former  cafe ;  becaufe,  not  having  feen  it  at 
greater  or  leffer  diilances,  I  can  from  thence 
infer  nothing  to  contradid  the  appearance 
in  my  eye;  which  cannot  here,  as  in  other 
cafes,  be  only  a  fign  of  the  diftance,  but  muft 
be,  as  it  truly  is  by  nature,  an  indication  of 
the  magnitude. 

Another  proof  of  this  is,  what  happens 
when  we  are  deceived  with  refped  to  the  di- 
ftance,  as  when  we  fee  things  through  a 
fog  :  For,  from  tlie  dimnefs  of  the  image 
upon  the  retina^  we  infer,  that  the  objed  is 
at  a  confiderable  diftance;  and  from  this 
fuppofed  diftance,  compared  with  the  great*- 
nefs  of  the  image  upon  the  retina^  we  con- 
clude, that  the  objed  is  much  greater  than 
it  truly  is.  And,  in  this  way,  a  dog  feen 
through  a  mift  appears  as  big  as  a  horfe, 
and  an  ordinary  man  looks  like  a  giant* 
And  thus  we  have  here  likewife  two  judge- 
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ments  of  the  mind ;  one  a  &Ke  judgement 
concerning  the  diftance»  the  other  a  true 
judgement  founded  upon  the  firft :  Which 
Is  truly  an  error  of  the  underftaading,  not 
a  fallacy  of  the  fenfe,  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved ;  for  the  fenfe  does  not  deceive  us, 
but  truly  reprefents  the  obje£k  to  us  as  by 
thelaws  of  nature  it  ought  to  appear,  be- 
ing feen  through  fo  thick  a  medium.  But 
it  !s  we  that  deceive  ourfelves,  by  not  at- 
tending to  the  uncommon  ftate  of  the  air, 
which  would  have  accoimted  to  us  for  the 
diftant  appearance  of  the  objed ;  and  that 
illuiion  being  at  an  end,  and  the  objedl  be- 
ing acknowledged  to  be  near,  the  greatnefs 
of  the  image  on  the  eye  could  no  longer  de- 
ceive us. 

There  are  other  fallacies  of  this  fenfe,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  that  I  Ihall  but 
juft  mention ;  fuch  as  a  ftick  feeming  crook- 
ed in  the  water,  and  a  fquare  tower  appear- 
ing round  at  a  diftance.  Thefe  are  true  re- 
prefentations  of  the  fenfe,  but  apt  to  miflead 
the  mind  in  judging  of  the  real  figure  of 
fuch  objeds,  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  know  the  caufes  of  fuch  appearances,  or 
have  not  been  taught  by  experience  not  to 
regard  them.    But  there  are,  if  I  am  not 
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miftaken*  other  appearances  of  this  ^nfe, 
which  wc  have  learned  to  corred  fo  early-, 
that  we  have  loft  all  knowledge  and  memory 
of  diem ;  and  the  true  appearances,  which 
we  leam  by  the  fenfe  of  touch,  are  fubftitu- 
ted  in  place  of  the  falfe.    What  I  mean  is, 
i^.  The  dottle  pi£hire  of  every  objed,  one 
in  each  eye;  from  which  I  think  it  mu(f  ne- 
ceflarily  follow,  by  the  laws  of  vifion,  that 
we  fee  every  objed  double ;  but,  by  conf^ant 
experience  from  our  infancy,  having  learn- 
ed that  the  objed  is  truly  fmgle,  we  acquire 
the  habit  of  feeing  it  only  in  that  manner. 
2dfy^  The  inverted  piGure  upon  the  retina  ; 
from  which  I  infer,  that  at  firft  we  truly  fee 
olge£ks  inverted :    For,  as  we  undoubtedly 
perceive  the  colour,  figure,  and  magnitude 
of  the  objeds  by  the  pidiure  in  the  eye,  I  do 
not  fee  how  we  can  otherwife  p^ceive  their 
pofitioo.     But  this  representation  of  the  fenfe 
we  have  learned  alfb,  by  the  moft  early  ex- 
perience, to  corre£t,  and  to  fet  the  ob^eft 
upon  its  right  end.     And  we  have  been  fb 
long  in  the  conftant  cuftom  of  feeing  them 
in  that  way,  and  the  habit  thereby  is  fo  fbrm- 
edf  that  we  fee  then  no  longer  any  other 
way.    I  know  there  are  learned  (^ticians 
who  differ  from  me  in  both  diefe  particu* 
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Jars :  But  there  is  one  thing  in  which  I 
think- there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  was  before 
obferved  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  at  firft  we  fee 

*  things  only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  picture 
iipon  the  retina  of  our  eye :  for  the  angle 
which  that  picture  fubtends,  is  demonftra- 
tively  equal  to  the  angle  of  vifion,  that  is, 
the  angle  which  the  obje(3:  fubtends ;  accor- 

•  ding  to  the  fize  of  T?frhich,  as  we  have  al- 
ready faid,  we  fee  things  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
magnitude :  And  the  objedt  appearing  clofe 
to  the  eye,  which  it  does  atccording  to  the 
natural  perception  of  the  fenfe,  and  confe- 
quentty  at  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame, 
diftance  from  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the 
eye  with  the  pidure  upon  the  retiruh  it  is  e* 
vident,  that  the  objcft  and  the  picture,  fub* 
tending  equal  angles  at  the  fame  diftancey 
muft  be  equal.  And  the  only  .way  we  can  ac- 
count for  things  appearing  to  us  fovery  much 
bigger  is,  that  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
arifing  from  the  evidence  of  our  other 
fetifes,  and  particularly  of  our  fenfe  of  touch, 
which  inakesr  a  truer  report,  both  ci  figure 
ind  magnitude,  than  our  fight,  we  learn  to 
fee  things  in  their  true  dimenfions;  after 
which,  we  judge  of  their  magnitude,  not 
C 
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abfolutely  by  the  fizc  of  the  pidure  in  the 
eye,  but  relatively ;  fo  that  what  forms  the 
greateft  pidure  there,  appears  to  us,  caeteris 
paribus^  the  greateft  objed.  Apd  this  acqui- 
red habit  of  judging  becomes  fo  familiar  to 
us  by  conftant  prafticc,  that  we  overlook  en- 
tirely, as  in  the  inftances  juft  now  mentioned, 
the  original  perception,  and  imagine  we 
really ^^  things  of  the  magnitude  we  only 
judge  them  to  be  of. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  has 
been  faid,  to  Ihew,  that,  with  refpedt  to  this 
fenfe  of  feeing,  we  miftake  habits  of  judging, 
acquired  by  experience  and  obfervatido,  for 
the  natural  perceptions  of  fenfe  ;  and  that 
we  have  formed  the  habit  fo  early,  and  by 
fuch  infenfible  degrees,  and  perform  the  e^ 
nergies  of  it  with  fo  much  readi^efs.  and  eafe, 
that  it  requires  all  the  attention  and  accura-* 
cy  of  a  philofopher  to  diftinguifh  thofe  e* 
nergies  from  the  operations  of  nature ;  and 
this  was  all  that  1  intended  by  the  example. 

I  will  only  fay  further  upon  the  fubje^ 
of  our  fenfes,  that,  if  fome  others  of  them, 
fuch  as  that  of  hearing  and  feeling,  were  to 
be  as  accurately  analyfed  and  examined  a^ 
the  feiife  of  feeing  has  been,  I  believe  it 
might  be  foundi  that  we  learn  to  hear  and 
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feel  as  well  as  to  fee,  and  that  a  great  part 
of  our  infancy  is  fpent  in  acquiring  habita 
of  fenfation*. 

C2 

•  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Dr  Reid*s»  ia  iis  ingeiik>«$ 
work,  entitled.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mi^uL    I  agree 
very  much  with  this  author  in  mod  things,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  di(iin6lton  he  has  made  betwixt  natural  and 
acquired  habits;  which  he  has  iHuftrated  by  examples  that 
I  have  likewife  made  ufe  of:   But  I  do  not  like  the  name 
which  he  gives  to  the  laft-mentioned  habits,  when  he  calls 
them  acquired  habits  of  perception;  for,  as  by  the  word  per* 
ception^  is  commonly  underftood  perception  by  the  fenfts» 
ooe  ihould  imagine  the  author  meant,  that  theie  acquired 
habits  were' truly  perceptions  of  fenfe.  This,  however,  is 
not  his  meaning,  though  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar* 
But  I  think  it  is  too  much  complaiiance  to  vulgar  opini- 
on in  a  philofopher,  to  fpeak  vulgar  language,  when  it 
is  apt  to  mjflead.    I  have  therefore  chofen  to  eall  fuch 
habits  acquired  habits  of  jui^ing^  ia  contradiftindion  to 
natural  habiti  of  fenfation^  or  perception  by  fenfe.    And 
by  this  way  of  fpeakiog,  I  mean  always  to  keep  in  view 
the  diUindLon  betwixt  mind  and  hody^  and  betwixt  thofe 
operations  which  the  mind  performs  only  nmth  the  ajpjiance 
of  tie  kodyt  and  thofe  which  it  perforins  by  itfdf;  a  diftinc* 
tion  which  I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whol^  phi- 
lafophy  of  mind,  and  which  I  fhall  take  occ^on  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  afterwards*^ 

In  what  I  have  &id  above,  concerning  fome  optical 
theorems,  I  have  prefumed  to  differ  froni  the  Do^or  in 
a  general  propofition,  which  he  lays  down,  p*  459.  That 
a  tdefcope,  though  it  magnifies  the  viiible  figure  of  the 
objea  ten  times  u»  diamccer,  yeemakes  it  ieem  no  bigger, 
bat  only  ten  times  nearer :  For  this  i&  true  only  of  knowa 
objeds^that  we  arc  accuftomcd  to  fee  at  different  diftan^ 
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I  will  give  oneinftance  more  of  our  con- 
founding the  natural  perceptions  of  fenfe 
with  the  judgements  of  the  mind :  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  inftance,  for  this  reafon,  that  it 
is  the  error,  nbt  of  the  vulgar  only,  as  in  the 
cafes  above  mentioned,  but  of  a  philofopher, 
I  mean  Mr  Locke.  According  to  his  divifi- 
on  of  ideas,  the  idea^  as  he  calls  it,  of  any 
particular  man,  or  other  animal,  is  an  idea 
of  fenfation^  that  is,  a  perception  of  the 
fenfe  :  Whereas  the  fadl  truly  is,  however 
paradoxical  it  may  ieem,  that  no  ^x{on  fees 

ces ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  objedls  that  we  are  not  accufto- 

med  to  fee  in  that  manner,   though  they  be  known.     He 

fays  alfo  of  a  fingle  microfcope  what  I  confefs  I  do  not 

underftand,  namely,   that  it  does  not  magnify  the  vtfible 

appearance  of  the  obje£l,  but   only  makes  it  appear  at  a 

greater  diftancc :   And  in  the  very  fame  place,  he  fays, 

that  the  objeft  appears  to  the  eye  twchrc  or  fourteen  times 

larger  in  diameter  than  it  really  is.     How  to  reconcile 

thefc  two  aflertions,  I  do  not  know.    But  the  faft  I  take 

to  be,  that  a,  microfcope,  whether  fingle  or  double,  docs 

magnify  the  vifible  figure  for  a  reafon  which  I  fuppofe 

is  very  well  known  to  the  Doctor  himfelf ;  at  the  fame 

time   it  makes  the  objed  appear  at  a  greater  diftance 

than  it  really  is.    And  this  too  can  be  accounted  for, 

if  it  were  here  a  proper  place  for  fuch   difcuffions.       I 

take  notice  of  thofe  things  only  with  an  intention    that 

the  Dodor  may   correft  fuch   inaccuracies  of   ezpref- 

fion  in  any  after   edition  he   may    give   of  his  book ; 

which,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  is  a  very  valuable  work* 
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(that  is,  perceives  by  the  feafe)  either  man 
or  horfe ;  for  the  fenfe  of  fight  perceives  no 
more  than  what  is  pid:ured  in  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  viz.  the  figure,  colour,  and  fizc  of 
a  certain  mafs  of  matter.     But,  before  the 
mind  can  pronounce  that  mafs  to  be  a  man^ 
k  muft  have  performed  no  iefs  than  two  o-. 
perations  of  the  intelled ;  one  previous  to 
the  perception  of  fenfe,  the  other  fubfequent. 
The  firft  is  that  by  which  we  form  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  animal  we  call  man ;  and 
whoever  fees  a  man  muft  have  that  idea  Vea(iy 
formed  in  his  mind:  By  the  fecond,  we 
Compare  with  that  idea  the  object  which  the 
fenfe  prefents ;   and  from  that  comparifon 
conclude,  that  the  obje£t  is  man  or  hotfcj  or 
belonging  to  any  other  fpecies  of  things. 
That  this  laft  operation  is  truly  a  difcur/us 
mentis^  and  a  conclufion  of  reafon,  as  I  call 
it,  not  a  perception  of  fenfe,  is  evident  from 
this,  that  we  often  make  an  erroneous  con-- 
clufion,  and  miftake  one  thing  for  another, 
as  when  we  fee  things  at  a  great  diftance, 
or  through  a  fog,  as  in  the  inftance  above 
mentioned     In  fuch  cafes,  every  man  muft 
acknowledge,  that  there  is  a  judgement  of 
the  mind:  But,  in  other  inftances,   when 
there  is  no  error^  the  procefs  of  reafoniog  is 

C3 
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fo  very  ihort,  and  the  conclurionfo  inftanta*- 
neous,  that  a  Tulgar  man  may  be  forgiven  to 
overlook  it,  and  afcribe  all  to  the  fenfe ;  but 
I  can  hardly  have  the  fame  indulgence  for  the 
philofopher,  efpecially  one  who  pretended, 
like  Mr  Locke,  to  be  fo  attentive  an  obfervcr 
of  what  pafled  in  his  own  mind,  and  has 
X       written  a  whole  book  upon  the  fubjed  *. 

*  If  Mr  Locke  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ftudy 
what  had  been  difcovered  in  this  matter  by  the  antients, 
and  had  not  refolved  to  have  the  merit  of  inventing  him- 

vfdf  a  whole  fyftcm  of  philofophy,  he  would  have  known, 
what  I  mentioned  before,  that  every  material  obje<5b  is 
compoled  of  matter  ^n^fomu  Of  thefe  two,  thuform  is 
by  far  the  more  excellent,  being  that  which  conftitutes 
the  effcTtce  of  every  thing,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  in  con- 
tradiftinAion  to  every  thing  clfe.  This  only  is  the  idea 
of  the  things  as  we  very  properly  exprefs  it  in  common 
Jsnguage;  and  this  i»  an  objeA  of  intelte^  alone,  which 
can  no  more  be  perceived  by  xhtfenfiy  than  the  obje^  of 
one  fenfe  can  be  perceived  \>^  another ;  fo  that  it  is  as  im- 
proper to  fpeak  of  an  idea  of  fenfatlon,  as  it  would  be  to 
i^eak  of  vijible  found  or  audible  colour.  The  tnatler^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  that  which  excites  the  fenfe ;  by  which 
indeed  the  mind,  in  this  ftate  of  its  exigence,  is  roufed, 
and,  as  it  were,  awakened  to  the  perception  of  ideas;  but 
of  which  by  itfelf  there  is  no  diftind  idea,  knowledge,  or 
comprehe&rion,  nothing  but  an  obfcurc  notion ;  for  it  is 
•aly  by  th€  fpecies  that  we  know  even  the  indi^odual. 
^  See  Ptilopontu  in  Analytica  poJUr.  iih.  i.  in  fine.  And  this 
Is  true,  not  only  %>{  fuhfiances^  fuch  as  a  man  or  a  horfe, 
6tit  of  acdients^  (and  every  thing  that  cxifts  is  either ywt- 

^BKict  or  mcQh4m)%  for,  wkea  I  fay,  tjiat  ^ny  fubftancc  is 
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Having  thus  confklered  in  general  the 
natural  and  acquired  faculties  of  man,  and 
(hewn,  that  in  fome  inftances  they  are  apt 
to  be  confounded,  we  are  now  to  inquire  to 
which  of  them  the^^r«^//7  of  Jpeecb  belongs; 
and  whether  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  wc 
may  not  fall  into  error,  by  not  diftinguifh- 
ing  fufficiently  what  we  have  by  nature 
from  what  is  of  our  onvn  acquifition. '  The 
facility  with  which  we  perform  the  opera- 
tions in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  others  a-^ 
bove  mentioned,  is  apt  to  make  a  man  be- 
lieve, who  has  not  thought  much  upon  the 
fubjeft,  that  we  do  it  naturally  ;  and  that, 
though  it  cod  us  a  good  deal  of  pains  and 
trouble  in  our  infancy  to  learn  the  language 
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white  or  round,  fweet  or  four,  that  quality  which  I  a£bribft 
to  it  is  not  aperception  of  the  fenfe,  but  the  idea  of  the  ge^ 
Keral  quaUtjfy  which  I  apply  to  xKis  particular  fubftance.  For 
though  this  idea  arifc  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  which 
fumifhes  the  materials  for  it,  it  is  impoffible  it  can  be  the 
clje^  of  fenie,  which  perceives  only  what  is  particular ^  not 
what  is  general^  as  Ihall  be  (hewn  more  clearly  after- 
wards. Till,  therefore,  the  idea  of  any  quality,  fu6h  as 
•ojhhe  at  rounds  be  formed  by  the  mind,  and  become  an 
oliged  of  the  lAtelleft,  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfe,  with 
refpe^  to  fuch  qualities^  have  no  name  or  denomination, 
neither  is  there  any  knowledge  or  comprehenfion  of  them; 
fo  that  it  Is  impoflible  they  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  ot 
aaythiAg. 
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that  we  fpeak,  yet,  without  that  trouhle,  as 
foon  as  we  came  to  riper  years,  we  fhould 
have  fpoken  fome  kind  of  language,  that  is, 
wc  fhould  have  expreflfed  the  tonceptions  of 
our  mind  by  articulate  founds  of  one  kind 
or  another.  On  the  other  hand,  I  maintain, 
that  this  faculty  is  one  of  the  many  ac(juired 
faculties  belonging  to  our  nature ;  that  though 
the  capacity  be  no  doubt  given  us  by  nature, 
the  habit  was  very  long  of  being  foi^med* 
But,  as  we  now  perform  it  with  fo  much 
facility,  we  overlook  the  fteps  and  the  pro- 
grefs  that  were  neceflary  to  form  the  habit, 
as  in  the  inftances  abov«  mentioned,  and 
raflily  4ionclude  that  to  be  the  work  of  na- 
ture, which  is  the  refult  of  long  experience 
and  obfervation,  and  perhaps  the  greateft 
effort  of  human  fagacity. 

The  reader,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  this  hypothefis,  as, 
from  what  is  faid  aboye,  it  is  evident,  that 
even  the  perception  by  fight,  which,  one 
fhould  think  Is  a$  much  the  gift  of  nature 
as  any  thing  belonging  to  us,  is  truly,  for 
the  greater  part,  the  efFefl:  of  acquired  habit, 
infomuch  that,  without  fuch  habit,  it  would 
be  of  little  or  no  ufe  to  us.  The  fame,  I  zxs\ 
perfuaded,  may  be  faid  of  all  the  red  pf  QUf 
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fenfcs :  And  I  have  no  doubt,  but  that^ 
when  we  firft  come  into  the  world,  we  hear, 
ftnell,  touch,  and  tafte,  as  imperfedUy  as  we 
fee.  The  reaion  of  which  I  take  to  be,  partly 
the  weakenefs  of  the  organs  of  fenfe,  that 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  proper  tone,  and 
partly  the  infirmity  of  the  mind  itfelf,  unac* 
cuftomed  to  fuch  impreffions  fkom  external 
objeds,  and  therefore  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  them ;  and  the  memory,  or  reten- 
tive faculty,  being  at  that  time  of  life  as 
weak  as  the  fenfitive,  the  impreffions  are  not 
retained  by  it,  but  are  immediately  effaced, 
like  traces  in  water.  So  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  by  nature  merely,  and  fetting 
afide  all  ufe  and  experience,  we  can  hardly 
be  faid,  at  the  time  of  our  birth,  to  have  fen* 
fations,  or  even  to  deferve  the  name  of  am- 
maL  If  therefore  we  have  not  the  ufe  of 
our  fenfes  from  nature,  but  from  acquired 
habit,  it  would  be  really  extraordinary,  if 
the  faculty  of  fpeech  was  the  gift  of  natur^a 
apd  not  of  pur  own  acquifition, 
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That  Man  does  not  by  Nature  form  Ideas. — 
Dwifion  of  the  Conceptions  of  the  Mind.— 
Nature  of  Ideas. 

BUT*  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  thi3 
queftioQ)  we  muft  return  to  the  divi- 
fion  that  I  have  made  of  language  into  the 
material  smd  formal  part,  and  confider  each 
of  thefe  by  itfelf ;  beginning  with  that 
which  is  moft  excellent,  namely,  the  formal 
part*  This  part,  as  we  have  fhewn,  con- 
fifts  principally,  and  indeed  it  may  be  faid 
otily,  of  ideas ;  for,  as  we  have  juft  now 
fecn,  even  individuals  arc  known  only  by 
ideas.  Now,  if  I  can  fliew,  that  even  the 
ideas  are  not  from  nature,  but  from  acquis 
red  habit,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  que- 
ftbn,  thofugh  I  fliould  not  make  out  that  the 
formation  of  articulate  founds  is  likewife  by 
acquired  faculty ;  which,  however,- 1  truft  I 
(hall  be  able  to  do. 

To  begin  then  with  ideds^  the  nature  and 
origin  df  which  muft  be  explained  before  we 
(an  truly  judge  whether  they  are  the  y^ork 
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of  nature,  or  of  habit  acquired :  The  beft 
divifioii  that  I  think  ever  was  made  of  the 
coaceptions  cf  the  human  mind,  is  that 
which  Plutc  has  given  us  in  the  Thc^tetus"^^ 
into  thofe  which  the  mind  forms  uuith  the 
aftftance  of  thefen/ej^  and  thofe  which  it 
forms  by  itftlf  without  fuch  affiftance.  This 
divifion  I  prefer  to  all  othCTs;  becaufe  it 
makes  the  proper  diftin<Jlion  betwixt  body 
and  mind^  which  never  ought  to  be  out  of 
the  view  of  a  philofopher  who  treats  of  fuch 
a  compound  as  man ; — a  compound  that  ne- 
ver can  be  properly  analyfed»  without  ma- 
king that  diftin£tion  with  the  greajtefl:  accu« 
racy.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  the  perceptions 
of  fenfe ;  which  undoubtedly  are  the  ad  of 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  other  ;  for  it  is  not 
Hit  fenfe  that /^/frmv^x,  but  the  wW  through 
the  medium  of  fenfe  f.  The  other  are  what 
I  call  ideas  % :  And  thefe  I  fubdivide  into 
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t  N»»f  «{«,  >#v$  iifvHt  is  the  faying  of  a  Tcry  antient 
philofopher ;  1  think  it  was  Thalts ;  and  it  is  acUpted  by 
Ariftotle. 

X  This  word  is  commonly  fuppofcd,  and,  if  I  am  not 
miftakcn,  is  faid  by  Diogenet  Lturtm^  to  hare  been  firft  ufcd 
by  Plaioi  But  the  faft  is  odierwifc ;  for  it  is  nfcd  by  7$* 
maeut  the  Locrian,  in  liis  trcatifc  />?  Amma  MmhM^  and 
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two  kinds ;  the  firft  fuch  as  arc  dircftly  and 
immediately  formed  from  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe.  Of  this  kind  are  our  ideas  of  all  na*-> 
ttiral  and  artificial  fubftances  and  their  qua*- 
lities,  and  in  fhort  of  every  thing  without  us. 
The  other  are  ideas  which  we  form  from 
the  operations  of  our  own  mind.  In  this 
way  we  come  by  the  ideas  of  thinkings  be-- 
lie^ingy  doubting;  in  fliort,  of  every  operati- 
on of  the  mind,  and  of  mind  itfelf.  The 
firft  clafs  of  ideas  is  produced  from  materials 
furnifhed  by  the  fenfe;  the  fecond  arifes 
from  the  operations  of  the  mind  upon  thofe 
materials :  For  I  do  not  deny,  that  in  this 
our  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence,  all  our  ideas, 
and  all  our  knowledge,  are  ultimately  to  be 
derived  from  fenfe  and  matter.  But  with 
thefe,  the  ideas  of  the  firft  clafs  are  more 
nearly  conneded ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  o- 


it  is  likely  was  a  word  ufed  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool, 
from  which  Plato  took  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
flDoft  other  things  in  his  philofophy,  even  his  dodh-ine  of 
morals*  though  that  is  not  commoniy  believed ;  and  the 
contrary  is  faid  by  the  fame  Diogenes  Laertius^m  his  life  of 
Plato^  where  he  tells  us,  that  he  took  that  part  of  his 
philofophy  from  Socrates,  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  took 
nothing  from  Socrates  but  the  manner  of  philofophifingi 
ftnd  the  art  of  (Uahgue, 
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dier  kind  are  more  congenial  to  mind,  and 
may  be  faid  to  be  of  its  own  growth^  being 
produced  from  materials  which  itfelf  furni- 
Ihes-  They  may  therefore  be  called  natu-^ 
ral'bom  fubjeds  of  the  ftate,  not  naturalized 
ody^  as  the  others  are;  but  thtfenfatians 
are  altogether  foreigners  *. 

The  faculty  by  which  the  mind  operates 
in  conjundtion  with  the  body,  is  very  well 
known  by  the  name  oifenfe ;  the  faculty  by 
which  it  operates  fingly,  and  without  parti- 
cipation of  the  body,  I  call  intelleSi  f.  In 
the  perceptions  by  fenfe,  the  mind  is  to  be 

»  This  is  an  obfervation  of  a  late  author,  vcrj  little 
known,  Eugenius  Dsaconus,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  a  pro- 
feflbr  in  the  Patriarch's  univerficy  at  Conftantinople ; 
from  whence  the  reader  would  not  cxpedt  to  hear  of  any  • 
book  of  fcience  coming  at  this  time  of  the  day.  His  book 
is  a  fyftem  of  Ugici,  written  in  pure  Attic  Greek,  prin- 
ted at  Leif/wick  1 766 .  The  learned  reader,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  be  glad  to  fee  feme  fpccimen  of  this  living  monunient 
of  aritient  Greece  i  I  fball  therefore  give  his  words, 
which  I  think  are  elegant.  Speaking  of  the  firft  clafs 
he  had  mentioned,  viz.  the  ideas  of  refledHon,  he  fays, 

xttP'jFovltn'  Ivei  ii  rns  v«y  $iv7f^ivy  iii4W4uxf,  (he  means  what 
call  the  firft  clafs  of  ideas,  viz.  thofe  formed  from  external 
objeds)«  ttett  »l  irti^*  rmt  M»g  ptiH{[Mcu  ixx^iti^us  r^irtt^ 
UvIm^  (\ntU9^^%v9iU  ZiiFU  V  if  Tis  MMte-dK  titcytnif  Uufm^ 
ii9m4  Tif  ^XV  ^****^f  T»v]ttg  ik  §Uf  vtXtlcy^ti^Vftifett*  «/ 
ynf  iitc  Titf  itr0%Timf  iftirificilift  iitytt^ofttytu  iieXfi  l^rvAi4||» 
p.  159. 

t  It  is  called  by  the  Greek  philoibphers  Htuf. 
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confidered  as  merely  paffive,  receiving  like 
wax  the  imprcffions  of  external  objefts:  But, 
in  the  other  way  of  operating,  it  exerts  that 
adlive  zxAfelf-moving  power,  which  I  hold  to 
be  the  diftinguifhing  charadJeriftic  of  mind, 
and  the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  it  and  bo- 
dy f.  When  therefore  the  mind  operates  irt 
this  laft  way,  it  affefts  its  native  power,  and 
ads  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  its  divine 
original;  whereas,  when  it  ads  in  the  other 
way,  it  i^  to  be  confidered  as  degraded  and 
debafed  by  its  neceflfary  connexion  with  fleih 
and  blood.     Whether  it  was  always  obliged 
to  adt  fo,  and  to  receive  its  ideas  from  fenfe 
and  matter,  or  whether  there  was  not  a  for- 
mer period  of  its  exiftence,  when  it  derived 
its  ideas  from  a  noblpr  fource,  to  the  recol- 
ledion  of  which  ideas  it  is  now  only  excited, 
and  as  it  were  roujed,  by  the  impulfe  of 
fenfe,  fo  that  all  our  knowledge  is  no  more 
than  reniinifcence^  is  a  fpeculation  not  belong- 
ing to  our  prefent  fubjed. 

t  This  is  the  opinion  of  iPIato,  who  makes  the  r«  «p- 
^•««r9T«v  tQ  be  the  dtftinguiihing  attribute  of  mind. 
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CHAP.      V. 

Of  Mr  Lockers  Divijion  of  Ideas  uito  tbo/c  ^ 
Smfation  and  RefleSiian. 

AS  this  divifion  of  Mr  Locke  is  that 
which  is  commonly  received  among 
us,  it  is  proper  to  confider  how  far  it  difFcai, 
from,  or  coincides  with,  the  divifion  I  haw 
given.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  obviousy 
that  what  Mr  Locke  calls  ideas  of /enfationt 
comprehends  the  firft  member  of  Plato's  di- 
vifion, namely,  the  conceptions  which  the 
mind  forms  by  the  affiftance  of  the  body,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  perceptions  of  feafe.  But, 
further,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  firft  clafs 
of  thofe  conceptions  which  the  mind  forms 
by  itfelf,  viz.  the  ideas  that  arifc  immediate- 
ly from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe :  For,  as  his 
divifion  was  intended  to  be  general,  and  to 
comprehend  all  the  conceptions  in  the  hu- 
man mind  of  whatever  kind,  and  as  it  is  e- 
vident  they  are  not  ideas  of  refle^ion^  it  fol- 
lows of  confequence,  that  they  are  what  he 
calls  ideas  of  feniation.  And  further  ftill, 
as  Mr  Locke  tells  us,  he  means  to  include  in 
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his  divilion  every  thing  that  paffes  in  the 
human  mind,  I  doubt  we  muft  clafs  under 
the  firft  member  of  it  the  inwafd  feelings  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  perceptipns 
of  external  objedls ;  andj  in  common  Ian-* 
guage,  fuch  feelings  are  called  by  the  name 
oifenfations.  As  to  thofe  ideas  which  he 
calls,  not  improperly,  ideas  of  refleSiion^  be- 
ing produced  by  a  reflex  aft  of  the  mind 
upon  itfelf,  they  coincide  perfeftly  with 
what  I  call  the  fecond  clafs  of  ideas,  viz. 
thofe  formed  by  the  mind  from  its  own  o- 
perations. 

But  whafc  apology  can^the  admirers  of  Mf 
Locke  make  for  his  not  only  giving  the  fame 
general  name  of  ideas  to  things  of  fo  dif- 
ferent a  nature  as  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  the  ideas  from  thence  formed,  but  ma- 
king them  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  ideas? 
Is  it  not  plainly  confounding  the  materials 
with  what  is  made  out  of  thofe  materials, 
as  if  we  fhould  exprefs  by  one  word,  the 
brafs,  and  the  ftatue  that  is  made  of  if?  Does 
not  fuch  a  confufion  of  language  naturally 
lead  to  confufion  of  thought  ?  Will  a  man 
who  has  only  learned  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Locke,    readily  make  the  diftindlion  that 
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Plato  has  made,  betwixt  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  produced  by  the  alTiflance  of  the 
body»  and  thofe  which  it  forms  by  itfelf 
Without  the  intervention  of  the  body  ?  And 
will  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  difpofed  to 
believe,  that  the  mind  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  body,  and  that  it  cannot  a6t  at  all 
without  impulfesfrom  the  body?  What  con- 
fequences  this  opinion  leads  to,  I  (hall  after- 
wards confider;  but,  in  the  meaii  time,  I 
muft  obfervp,  that  I  cannot  carry .  my  cen- 
fure  of  Mr  Locke  fo  far  as  a  late  ingenious 
author,  whom  I  mentioned  before,  Dr  Reid, 
does ;  who,  in  the  conclufion  of  his  work> 
charges  Mr  Locke's  divifion  of  ideas  with 
the  greateft  fault  that  any  divifion  can  have: 
For  his  accufation  comes  to  this,  that  it  is 
no  divifion  at  all;  becaufe,  fays  he>  ideas  of 
refleftion  comprehend  ideas  of  feniation ; 
for  it  .is  only  by  reflefting  upon  what  paiTes 
in  our  own  mind  that  we  come  by  the  idea  of 
fenfation,  as  well  as  of  doubting  or  belie- 
ving ;  where  it  is  manifeft  the  Do<9:or  con- 
foimds  the  abftradt  idea  of  fenfation  with 
the  idea  of  the  external,  objed  which  that 
fenfation  prefents  to  the  mind.  The  firft  is 
mofl:  certainly  an  idea  of  reflexion,  bein^ 
produced  by  the  mind's  reflciling  upon 
D 
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what  pafles  within  itfeif ;  but  tht  Uft  i$  a» 
certainly^  in  the  iaognage  of  Mr  Lockct  aa 
idea  of  fenfation.    If  it  be  true  what  the 
Do£tor  adds,    that  a  certain  later  writery 
whom  he  mentions«  has  made  this  hypothe- 
fie  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  jfce{>ti* 
cifxn,  it  is  not  tlie  Dodor  only  that  has  fal- 
len into  this  error.    And  I  miift  own,  Mr 
Locke  has  talked  io  confufedly  upon  the 
fubjedy  and  has  been  at  {b  little  pains  to  ex- 
plain this  grand  diviiion  of  his^'upoa  which 
he  has  built  his  whole  fyfiem^  that  I  do  tiot 
much  wonder  that  Dr  Reid  and  others  have 
&ilen  into  this  error.  For,  as  Mr  Locke  has 
exprefied  himfeif,  it  ipay  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther, by  ideas  (^  fenfation,  he  means  all,  or 
onlyoneorother,  of  the  following  things:  i/?. 
Perceptions  of  particular  objedsoffenfe;  o.dlyy 
Ideas,    or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
abftrad  ideas  of  thofeobjefts}  3^/^,  Ahftrad 
,  ideas  of  the  perceptions  or  fenfations  thera-^ 
felves,  fuch  as  we  form  of  the  fenfation  of 
feeing  or  hearing ;  J^hly^  Particular  fenfati^ 
ons  of  pleafure  or  pain;  and,  Icfily^  Abftrad 
ideas  of  thofe  fenfations.     The  not  diftia- 
guifhing  betwixt  fuch  different  figntficationa 
of  the    fame  term*   has   thrown  a  very 
great    ohfcurity    over    his   whole    worl^ 
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though  I  know  it  is  admired  by  many  as  a 
perfea  pattern  of  perfpicuity. 

It  may  be  faid,  in  defence  of  Mr  Locke, 
Aoagh  I  do  not  know  it  has  been  faid,  that 
his  divilion  of  ideas  does  not  refpedt  their 
nature,  or  what  they  are,  fimply  confidered 
in  themfelves,  but  only  their  fource  or  origin  i 
So  that  his  meaning  is  no  more,  than  that 
all  our  ideas  are  cither  from  fenfation  or  re^^ 
fle&ioQ.     But,  in  thcfrfi  place,  this  is  not 
a  meaning  to  be  gathered  from  his  words, 
but  rather  the  contrary;  for  he  every  whcfte 
fpeaks  of  ideas  of  fenfation  as  the  immediate 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  not  derived  from  it 
only ;   though  he  ought  not  to  have  left  it 
even  ambiguous  in  what  refped  this  divi* 
(ion  was  which  he  has  made  the  foundation 
of  his  whole  fyftenu     And,  fecondly^  If  this 
was  his  meaning,  there  fhould  have  been  no 
divifioD  at  firft,  but  he  fliould  have  laid  it 
dawn  {imply,  that  all  ideds  are  from  fenfe; 
aD4  then  he  fhould  have  diftinguifhed  be- 
twixt thofe  that  were  diredly  and  immedi- 
ately £pom  the  fenfe,  and  thofe  that  were 
mediately  by  the  intervention  of  the  reflex 
^  of  xkt  mind  upon  its  own  operadons. 
If  be  had  done  this,  be  would  not  only  have 
proceeded  methodically  and  diftindUy,  but  I 
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think  it  is  highly  probable^  he  would  hav0 
avoided  the  capital  error  which  he  has  fallen 
intO)  of  confounding  the  perceptions  of  fenfe^ 
which  are  the  fource  of  our  ideas,  with  the 
ideas  themfelves  *. 


•  Mr  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philofophy, 
I  mean  the  fcholaftic  philofophy,  was  generally  nin  down 
and  defpifed,  but  no  other  come  in  its  place.  In  that  fi- 
tuation>  being  naturaUy  an  acut(  man»  and  not  a  bad 
writer,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  eflay  met  with  great 
applauie,  and  was  thought  to  contain  wonderful  difcove- 
nes.  And  I  muft  allow,  that  I  think  it  was  difficult  for 
any  man,  without  the  affiftancc  of  books,  or  of  the  conver- 
fation  of  men  more  learned  than  himfelf,  to  go  farther  in 
the  philofophy  of  mind  than  he  has  done.  But  now  that 
Mr  Harris  has  opened  to  us  the  treafures  of  Greek  philo- 
fophy, to  confider  Mr  Locke  Ml  as  a  ftandard-book  of 
philofophy,  would  be,  to  ufe  an  antient  comparifon,  cob- 
tinuing  to  feed  on  acorru  after  com  was  difcoYered.  I 
believe  there  have  been  many,  fmce  the  reftoration  of  let- 
ters, that  underflood  Greek  as  well,  fome  few  perhaps  better, 
than  Mr  Harris :  But  this  praife  I  may  give  to  my  friend, 
without  fufpicion  of  partiality,  that  he  has  applied  his 
knowledge  in  that  language  more  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  than  any  man  that  has  Kved  fincc  that 
period-  It  was  the  misfortune  of  us  in  the  weftcm  parts 
of  Europe,  that,  after  we  had  learned  Greek  from  the 
Creeks  that  took  fhelter  in  Italy,  upon  the  uking  of  Con- 
ftantfnopfe,  and  had  got  fome  taftc  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phy, enough  to  know,  that  what  was  taught  in  the  fchooU 
was  a  baftard  kipd.of  it,  we  immediatdy  fet  up  as  maf> 
tcrs  ourfelves,  and  would  needs  be  inventors  in  philofo- 
phy, inlUad  of  bumble  fcholars  of  the  antient  maftccs^ 
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CHAP.    VI. 
Of  the  Formation  of  Ideas. 

THE  nature  of  ideas  cannot  be  under-' 
flood,  without  knowing  accurately  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  formed;  and 
from  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  their  for- 

In  this  way  Des  Cartes  philofophifed  in  France,  Mr  HMt 
and  Mr  Locke  in  England,  and  many  fmce  their  time  of 
lefs  note.  I  would  fain  hope,  if  the  indolence  and  diffi- 
pation  that  prevail  fo  generally  in  this  age  would  allow 
me  to  think  fo  well  of  it,  that  Mr  Harris  would  put  a  ftop 
to  this  method  of  philofophifing  without  the  afCftance  of 
the  anticnts,  and  revive  the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  a- 
mong  us.  For  this  purpofe,  he  has  taken  uncommoa 
pains,  reading  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  to  the  fources, 
and  even  taking  the  trouble  to  give  mod  accurate,  as  well 
as  elegant  tranflations,  of  the  paflages  he  quotes,  for  the 
ikke  of  thofe  that  are  not  fufficiently  mailers  of  the  Greek 
language.  He  has,  befides,  difcovered,  to  me  at  leafl,  a 
new  fet  of  writers  upon  philofophy,  of  whom  I  was  be- 
fore entirely  ignorant ;  I  mean  the  later  commentators  up- 
on Arifiolle  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool ;  without  whofe 
afliftance,  the  Efiteric  works  of  Ariilotle,  that  is,  the  more 
abdrufe  parts  of  his  philofophy,  appear  to  me  altogether 
unintelligible:  For  it  is  certain,  that  Ariftotle  did  not  com- 
pofe  thofe  works  with  the  defign  that  they  fliould  be  un- 
derftood  by  the  vulgar,  or  by  any  body  that  had  not 
been  taught  by  him,  as  he  himfelf  fays  in  his  famous  let- 
tfix  to  his  pupil  Alexander,  upon  occafion  of  his  publiih* 

D3 
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mation,  I  hope  it  will  be  evident,  that  they 
are,  as  I  have  faid,  the  produaion  of  tmnd^ 
genuine  and  pure,  without  any  mijcture  of 
hdy^  and  its  operations.  In  this  way  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  will  appear ;  without  the 
knowledge  of  which,  it  is  impoffible  to  give 

iitg  his  books  of  metaphyfics  j  ^^Aich  he  thtre  fays  he 
h^puBBJfedmdmifukUJM.  In  ftort,  bis  pWofophical 
writings  arc,,  for  the  grcatcft  part,  tpbc  coufidercd  as  na 
more  than  a  text-book,  to  be  explained  and  enlarged  by 
Jiis  Icaurest  See  Sh^dtu  in  the.  beginning  of  his  com- 
inentary  upon  the  Predicatn^ts*  Befides4>  thcfc  comn^en- 
tators,  particularly  Simfiifitu,  whom  I  juft  now  quoted,, 
have  preferred  to  us  many  valuable  paffiigies  from  antient 
books  of  philofophy  which  are  now  loft;  for  they  had 
the  ufe  of  many  more  books  of  that  kind  than  we  haw. 
And  further,  it  appear^  tp  m^e,  that  ther9  \Kas  a  tradith^ 
pal  knowledge  of  ArifiatUs.  phjlofophy  prefervcd  in  this 
fchool  of  Alexandria,  which,  in  thQ&cond  century  ef  the 
Oiriftian  aera,  came  to  be,  whac  Athens  was  beibre,  the 
feat  of  philofophy  and  lesuiiung  of  all  kinds«  Of  £bmft  of 
thofe  commentators  that  haive  not  been  printed,  Mr  Har-' 
ris has  be^  fo  lut;ky as.  to  procure  MS.  copies:  But  tbeta 
are  many  more  of  them  to  be  found,  la  the  Efi:t$nallibjf9ef 
in  Spsun,  that  have  not  yet  been  prioted,  and  I  doubt 
never  will,  unlefs  the  love  of  Greek  philofopKy  prevail 
more  in  Europe  than  it  is  likely  'o.  do.  And.  indeed  mj 
furprife  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  have,  been  publi4ed^  foi^ 
which  I  can  account  no  otberwife,  but-  that  there,  wa^  a 
paffion  for  Crceek  learning  and  philofophy  foon  afior  th^ 
reftora;tioA  of  ktters;  (for  about  that  time  (bey  vmo  all 
(rinted}^  whicht  I  doubt  is  Mti  UPW  ca  bfliSPAuid^  eapccpt 
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any  pWlofophical  accortnt,  fuch  as  w«  pro- 
pofe  to  give,  of  the  origin  of  language.  Af- 
ter we  have  done  this,  we  hope  it  wiH  not  be 
difficult  to  folve  the  queftion  now  rn  hand, 
and  to  Aew,  thztideasj  bcitigthc  workman-  ^ 
ihip  of  mind,  are  not  a  natural  prodiiiKoii, 
but  that  there  is  3  progrcfs  here,  as  in  oth^r 
things  belonging  to  mind,  from  capacity  to 
^wfo>;  and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  ideas 
18,  fifec  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  acquired 
by  ufe  and  exercife. 

IWiich  has  been:  faid,  and  excellently  well 
iaid,  by  Mr  Harris*  upon  this  fo!ye€t  of 
the  formation  of  ideas.  I  do  not  differ  from 
him  materially  in  any  thing  he  has  faid  otk 
the  fbfejeft;  but  as  the  nature  and  delign  of 
my  work  requires  that  fome  things  relating 
to  ideas  fhould  be  more  fully,  and.  a  little 
differently  explained,  I  h<^  I  fhall  be  cx- 
cttfed  by  the  pubhc,  as  I  am  fure  I  £hall  be 
by  Mr  Harris,  for  coming  over  agam  a 
fabjed  that  has  been  already  {o  well  handled 
by  fo  eminent  an  author. 

I  wA\  begin  with  mj  firft  clafs  of  ideas, 
thofe  which  arife  immediately  and  diredly 
from  &e  perceptidni^  of  fenfe*  If  we  ac- 
cQ«mt  well  for  the  ofigin  of  them,  the  far-^ 

D4      - 
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matioa  of  thofe  of  the  other  clafs,  arifing 
from  the  mind's  own  operations,  will  be 
eafily  explained. 

The  materials  of  the  ideas  which  we  form 
from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,are  all  fumifh- 
ed  hjfenfationi    with  which  therefore  we 
muft  begin  in  our  account  of  thofe  ideas. 
A  certain  impulfe  mad^  by  external  objeds 
upon  the  body,  or  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  organs  qfjen/e^ 
if  propagated  to  the  mind,  (for  that  docs  not 
always  happen,)  by  a  conveyance  which  we 
cannot  explain,  produces  what  we  call  zjen^ 
Jatiofij  or  perception  of  the  fenfe;  which  is 
different  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
fcnfes ;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  defcription 
I  have  now  given.     To  analyfe  or  defcribe 
more  particularly  this  operation  of  external 
objefts  upoij  the  mind,  is  not  neceffary  for 
the  purpofe  of  this  work;  and  befides,  it  is 
done  to  my  hand  in  the  ingenious  work  I 
quoted  before,  I  mean  Dr  Rei4's  treatife  up* 
on  the  Human  Mind- 
According  to  this  account  of  fenfatioo, 
it  is  by  its  nature  fleeting  and  tranfitory; 
and,  if  th^e  were  no  way  of  preferving  thofe 
impreilions  upon  the  mind,  fo  that  they  fhould 
vanish  fmd  difappear  like  traces  m  water, 
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there  would  be  no  comprehenfion  or  know- 
ledge of  any  kind:  But  nature  has  contrived 
a  way  of  giving  a  permanency  and  (lability 
to  thofe  fleeting  imprejjtons^  by  the  means  of  . 
what  we  call  memory  \  in  which  the  percep- 
tions of  fenfe  are  fixed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  become  the  objefts  of  knowledge. 

if  we  could  fuppofe  but  one  obje<3:  of  fenfe 
thus  recorded  in  the  memory,  there  could 
be  no  idea,  nor  any  kind  of  knowledge, 
fuch  as  we  have  at  prefenf;  For,  as  was 
faid  above,  it  is  by  the  kind  or  fpecies  that 
in  this  ftate  of  our  exiftence  we  kilbw  any 
thing*.  Now,  to  what  fpecies  or  clafs  of 
things  could  this  fingle  perception  be  r^-. 
fcrred? 

•  It  may  be  objcAcd,  How  then  can  wt  form  an  idea:  of 

any  new  fpecies,  or  of  a  fingle  or  monadic  tking,  as  the. 

anricnt  philofophers  call  it,  fuch  as  ^c/m?  1  anfwer, 

with  refpeft  to  the  new  fpecies,  by  applying  to  it  general 

ideas  that  1  had  already  formed.    I  fee,  for  example, 

an  animal  or  vegetable  that  I  never  few  before;  the  only 

way  I  can  form  any  notion  of  it  is,  by  applying  to  it  the 

ideas  I  have  already  formed  of  a  certain  figure,  colour, 

fizc,  or  whatever  other  quality.    In  the  feme  manner,  I 

form  a  notion  of  any  thing  which  by  nature  is  fingle, 

fuch  as  the/«»;  and  the  new  animal  or  vegetable,  tiU  I 

fcemoreofthefpecies,is,withrefpeatome,amonadicthing. 

It  IS  therefore  ftill  true,  that  we  know  things  only  by  the 

idea  we  have  of  the  fpecies,  either  of  the  fpecies  to  whi^h 

^  thing  belongs,  or  of  fome  other  fpecies, 
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Next)  let  us  fuppofe  the  moil  (imple  cafe, 
that  the  fame  objeS:  prefents  itietf  again  to 
the  Csfifci  then  will  the  trace  of  the  former 
percfeption  be  renewed;  or,  tofpeak  without 
a  metaphor,  we  Ihall  have  another  percept 
tion  of  the  fame  objed,  knowing  it  to  be  the 
iame.    Anxl  here  for  the  firft  time  the  mind 
begins  to  a£t  by  itfelf,  and  to  exert  a  little 
of  its  rntelle£hial , powers:  For  it  is  clear, 
that  this  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the 
objedi  goes  beyond  the  power  of  fenfe; 
which  cain  do  no  more  than  give  another 
perception  of  the  objed,  but  cannot,  by  com- 
paring the  objefl:  with  itfclf,  determine  that 
it  is  the  fame. 

And  thus  far  the  brute  goes  alongft  with 
UB :  For  he  hm  fenfe  and  memory  as  weU  as 
we,  and,  like  us,  he  can  diftinguifh  the 
fame  firom  a  diflFerent  objed;  for  who  will 
deny  thata  dog  knows  his  mafter^  orahorfe 
his  keeper? 

The  nest  cafe  we  fhall  fuppofe  is,  that 
not  the  fame  tndtvidaal  object,  but  one  of 
the  fame  fpccies^  prefents  itfelf  to  die  fenfer; 
I  fajy  ^  muid  there^  too,  exerts  its  intel* 
leduat  facdty,  and  difcovers  that  there  is 
alikenefs  betwixt  the  two,  though  they  are 
not  the  fame. 
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Htdieito  likemie»  but  00  finthert  ^ 
Imites  aceoisfanf  us:  For  it  is  maoifeftt 
t W  thefe  animals  karre  fome  fiotios  of  tike«* 
iva6^  aa  we(l  m  of  (kmcneis;  for  a  Aog 
vifil  diAiogui£b  a  xnatiy  or  zny  other  a^ 
ninalt  froai  ona  of  his  cyvm  fpeciea ;  and 
ifriiea  a  creatuxe  of  an  unconmon  fjpecicsi 
tint  heiie^mr£iitrhefoie»  isprefeiitedto  hivH. 
v»  fee  manifeft  tokena  of  forprife  in  lbm« 

The  nod  ftc|^  one  fhould  imagine,  a:fter 
difiaagwflxing  the  fpedes  in  the  indaTidtxalt 
was  Uhiorm  the  idea  of  the  i^iecies^  and  £3^ 
tQfercskntbdotttintbe'TManfj  a»  Plato  Kar 
expcei&d  k^  But,  before  we  come  fb  far, 
there  »  another  ftqp  necefiarjr,.  though  i 
thi^  it  has.  oot  been  ohierwd ;  f 01^  before 
we  caa  £ee  the  oncia  tie  man^j  we  muft  fce 
the  one  by  itfelf.  Foe  undbrilanding  thist 
it.  is  neceflairy  to  obferve,  that  our  fenfes  pre- 
fent  to  us  the  objeds  as  theyesnft  in  nature, 
that  is,  mixed  and  compounded  ;  for,  in  that 
way,  ercrjr  diing  in  the  material  world  ap- 
pears to  the  fenfe :.  So  that,  in  perceiving  er^ 
ven  a.dngle  dk^di^  the  fenf^  perceives  onljr 
fo  many  different  qualities  united  in  fome 
matter  oxfuhftratum^  of  wHich  the  fenfe  has 
nopecception^  Th«8,  when we.perceiivea 
mu,  or  any  other  animal,  the  feofe  ta&;e9 
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in  at  the  fame  time  the  figure,  the  colour^ 
the  fize,  aiid  other  fenfible  qualities  ;  and 
the  combination  of  thefe  qualities  in  one 
cdmmon  fubje£t,  is  the  firft  rude  notion, 
and,  as  it  were,  confufed  (ketch,  which  not 
only  we,  but  alfo  the  brutes,  as  I  have  obfcr- 
ved,  have  of  the  fpecies.  But,  in  order  to 
form  the  idea^  Bifeparation  or  Jifcfimination 
is  neceflary  of  thefe  qualities  one  from  ano^ 
ther:  And  this  kind  of  ab/lraSiion  I  hold  to 
be  the  firft  ad  of  human  intelledl,  and  that 
it  is  here  the  road  parts  betwixt  us  and  the 
brute;  for  the  brute  perceives  the  thing,  and 
preferves  the  perception  in  his  memory,  juft 
as  the  objedJ:  is  prcfented  by  nature,  that  is, 
with  all  its  feveral  fenfible  qualities  united  ; 
whereas  the  human  intelled  feparates  and 
difcriminates,  and  confiders  by  itfelf,  the  co^- 
lour,  e.  g.  without  the  figure,  and  the  fize 
without  either  *. 

*  By  what  is  here  faid,  I  would  not  be  imderftood  Ut 
deny  the  truth  of  Ariftotle*s  maxim,  diat  M»«  %A$  r*  Iw 
wiuu  i*  e.  it  is  mind  that  makes  one :  For  though  fifanakn 
be  the  firft  operation  of  the  human  intelleA,  uniting  is  the 
principal 9  and  that  for  the  fake  of  which  the  other  is  per* 
formed;  for  it  is  by  uniting^  or  making  one  of  the  manj^ 
that  ideas  are  formed.  By  the  union  of  ideas  we  make 
proportions  ;  by  the  union  of  propofitions,  fyllogifins; 
and  by  the  union  of  fylloglfmSy  fyftems  of  £cience.  Plat« 
)^s  confidered  them  both  as  equally  the  operatioa  of 
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The  next  ftep  after  this,  is  undoubtedly 
the  ideoj  or  the  general:  For,  perceiving  that 
this  one  J  which  by  our  intelleihmlfzoAtfvn 
have  feparated  from  xht  natural  mzS^^  exifjtSf 
not  only  in  the  individual  objed  from  wbichf 
we  have  abftra£ted  it,  but  in  many  others; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  we  have  the  idea  of 
a  quality  or  property  of  any  fubftance;  and 
as  foon  as  we  perceive  a  certain  combination 
of  them  united  together  in  one  common 
fubjeft,  then  we  have  the  idea  of  zfubftancei 
for  the  intelled  Bv&Jeparatetj  and  then  unites. 
Nor  indeed  can  we  conceive  feveral  things 
united^  without  firft  conceiving  ihcm  jfepara^ 
tedi  for,  as  to  the  joint  perception  of  feveral 

mind;  for,  fays  he,  the  mind  makes  one  of  the  mm^i 
and  again,  miny  of  t^e  one;  that  is  to  fay,  it  fonns  the 
idea  of  the  genus,  and  then  we  divide  it  into  the  feveral 
fabaltem  fpecies.  And  there  is  nothing  in  fcience  that 
he  recommends  more,  than  never  to  quit  the  genera/,  or 
let  things  go  to  infinity ^  as  he  exprefles  it;  that  is  to  iay, 
to  indhiduahy  till  we  are  fure  that  we  have  ezhaafted  all 
the  fpecific  differences.  See  the  Pbilebus.  And  according- 
ly he^ias  himfelf  praAifed  this  method  of  divijwn,  as  it 
is  called,  very  much,  particularly  in  the  SopUfta  and  Po^ 
iiiicutm  But  (till  I  think  it  is  true,  that  union  i«  the  prin- 
cipal operation  of  mind ;  for  it  is  in  order  to  make  new 
4>ecies,  or  new  ones,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  we  divide 
the  genus,  in  the  iame  manner  as  at  firft  we  abftradi: 
from  any  object  of  fenfe  any  of  its  qualities,  in  order  io 
form  the  idea  of  the  fpecies« 
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diings  preiented  to  u«  by  the  fcnfe,  it  is 
^fUy  the  opeitition  of  the  fenfc  alone,  and 
lias  nothing  to  do*  with  intclleft;  and  accor- 
dingly the  brute  perceives  in  that  way  as 
well  as  we. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  mind's 
abftraftingfrom  any  individual  one  or  more 
fcnfible  qualities,  and  perceiving  thefe  to 
ejtift  in  other  individuals,  the  jVm  is  formed, 
and  the  one  is  made  out  of  the  many.    And 
what  makes  this  one,  is  that  one  thing  which 
is  common  to  the  many;  for  that  gives  them 
an  union,  and,  as  it  were,  a  band  or  tie, 
which  bundles  them  up  together.  When  the 
idea  isperfedly  formed,  the  (everalfuble^s  in 
which  this  one  common  thing  exifls,  are  en- 
tirely laid  out  of  the  view  of  the  mind,  and 
the  one  common  thing  is  only  confideredj 
that  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  the  likenefs^ 
or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  that  in  which 
th^  are  likcy  is  only  confidered,  not  the 
thmgt  thai  are  like;  the  commonne/sy  if  I 
may  fo  fpeak,  that  is,  the  tbitig  which  is  iu 
common,  not  the  tbit^t  which  have  it  in 
^onmion  *  • 

•  fc  k  ItttMs  fenfe  that  Shfliciut,  ia  his  conunetotarr 
«IMA  tii«  Grtjp»tf«,  ttfe,  the  wotd  ,.„fl„.  Set  the  paf- 
ftge  ^«oted  kr  Mr  Harris  ift  his  ffcnn^,  p.  38,.    And 
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The  procds  i  have  ddcrS^d  abow,  will 
be  eaiily  uaderftood  vrhcn  explained  by  an 
example.  I  have  the  perceptioa  fay  mj  ia^* 
fes  of  aa.  individual  animal^  z%e.g.  aman; 
'aod  this  percej^on  confifts  of  the  petxreptiona 
of  iererai  particular  qualities,  ibch  as  figure> 
oolour^  fize,  &c.;  which  being  all  perceived 
by  the  ienfeas  onked  together  in  mefuijeSf^ 
make  up  the  general  perceptiauj  fo  I  lyay 
call  ky  of  a  man.  ' 

But  diis  union  is  entirely  the  operation  of 
fenfe,  not  of  mind ;  fc^  the  mind  does  no 
more  than  receive  the  united  impreffion 
from  fenfe.  And  accordingly  the  brute  has 
this  perception  as  weU  as  we.  And  further, 
when  this  united  impreflion  is  again  made  u« 
poh  d2efenfe»  be  knows  it  to  be  the  fame.  So 
far  there  is  neither  abftra^on  nor  generaUza^ 
twjL  But,  if  I  ihail  go  further,  and  con« 
fider  in  the  individual  man,  either  prefented 

it  may  be  ob&rved,  that  it  is  from  this  m/f«7ik  that  the 
more  general  idea  is  faid  to  comprehend  or  contain  the 
kG  general;  and  the  le&  general  to  be  a  part  of  tile 
moTC  general^  for  the  x^ttAii  ov  common  nattwef  is  (aid  tt> 
amiain  every  thing  that  participates  of  it;  and^  on  the 
other  hand»  what  participates,  is  faid  to  be  a  part  of  the 
eommm  natwt9.  This  is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  that 
upoa  this  jQotion  of  me  idea  being /0r/  of  another,  depends 
the  whole  doArine  of  the  JjUegfm^  as  laid  down  by  Ar^  . 
tU  in  his  Ftrfi  Analytics. 
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to  me  by  the  feofe)  or  prcfervcd  in  my  me- 
mory, any  one  particular  quality,  fuch  as  the 
figure,  feparated  from  the  reft,  then  I  per- 
form that  operation  of  intelleft  which  I  call 
abftraiiion.  Again,  if  I  go  farther  ftill,  and 
comparing  together  the  feveral  perceptions 
prefented  to  the  fenfe,  or  retained  in  the  me- 
mory, of  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  I 
find' thai  this  figure  is  common  to  them  all; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  have  the  general 
idea  of  this  figure,  which,  either  by  itfelf,  or 
joined  with  other  qualities  abftraded  in  the 
fame  manner,  (according  as  my  idea  is  more 
or  lefs  complete),  forms  the  idea  of  man; 
which  is  plainly  made  up  of  one  or  more 
qualities,  firft  abilraded  from  one  individual, 
and  then  recognifed  as  common  to  many. 

From  this  account  of  ideas  it  appears, 
that  we  often  do  not  fufficiently  diftinguiih 
the  idea  of  a  thing  from  that  confiifed  per- 
ception of  it  above  mentioned,  arifing  from 
the  united  impreffion  which  its  feveral  qua- 
lities make  upon  the  fenfes.  This  percep- 
tion, as  I  have  faid,  we  have  in  common 
with  the  brutes ;  and  the  ideas  of  vulgar 
men  are  very  little  better.  And  the  ideas  e^ 
ven  of  men  of  fcience,  in  things  that  they 
have  not  ftudied,  are  of  die  fame  kind* 


o 
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For,  if  fuch  a  man,  though  learned  in  other 
fcicnces,  has  not  ftudied  botany,  for  exam- 
ple, or  obferved,  with  particular  attention, 
the  charaaeriftical  differences  of  plants, 
he  may  be.  able  readily  to  diilinguifh  thofe 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  one  from  ano- 
ther, in  the  lame  manner  as  a  dog  can 
diftinguiih  a  horfe  from  a  man;  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  give  any  rational  account,  of 
the  difference,  and,  confequently,  will  not 
.  have  what  may  be  properly  called  the  idea 
of  the  thing.  And,  if  we  attend,  we  fliall 
find  that  wehave  fuch  notionsof  many  things 
in  common  life.  For  e:?cample,  every  man 
can  readily  diftinguiih  the  faces  of  the  feve- 
rai  perfons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted;  but 
it  would  coft  him  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  before  he  could  tell  wherein  the 
difference  confifted.  He  has  therefore  no 
more  than  a  confiifed  notion  of  thofe  faces : 
But  this  is  fulficient  for  the  ordinary  purpo- 
fesoflife. 

Another  diftindion  isneceffarytobcmade, 
if  we  would  think  accurately  upon  this  fubjeft. 
Siippofe  that  I  have  abftraded  and  formed 
diftin£t  ideas  of  every  quality  exilling 
in  any  fubftance;  fuppofealfo,  that  I  per^ 
ceive  the  combination-  of  thefe  qualities 
Vol.  I,  E 
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in  that  fubflance;  I  cannot  for  this  be  fiiidt 
properly  fpcaking,  to  have  the  idea  of  that 
fubflance:- 1  have  indeed  a  cliftind  percep- 
tion of  it;  but)  till  I  recogniie  the  fame 
combination  of  qualities  exifting.  in  £bme 
other  fubjed,  I  do  not  perceive  xhtgtruraU 
andt  confequently,  have  no  idia^  but  only  au 
individual  perception* 

For  underflanding  this^  let  us  fuppofe  a 
fmgle  or  monadic  things  fuch  as  I  mention-* 
ed  beforci  and  fuch  as  the  antients  conceived 
the  £un  to  be.  Of  this  fubftance^  I  have  a  di« 
ftin^  notion,  becaufe  I  perceive  and  diftin-^ 
guiih  certain  qualities  in  it,  of  which  I  have 
the  idea,  fuch  as  light,  and  heat,  and  emif- 
fion  of  rays ;  but,  if  I  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is  any  other  fun  in  the  univerfe,  I  have 
no  idea  of  it,  nw  is  it  a  fpecies  of  any  thing, 
but  a  thing  by  itfelf.  In  like  manner,  if  I 
fpe  any  new  fpecies  of  plant  or  animal,  tho' 
I  can  defcribe  it  exaftly ,  if  I  am  an  attentive 
obferver,  and  a  good  natural  philofopher, 
by  afcribing  to  it  fuch  qualities  as  are  known; 
yet,  till  I  difcover  other  plants  or  animala 
of  the  lame  kind,  it  cannot  be  laid  to  coa» 
fiiuite  a  fpedea,  nor  can  I  be  faid  adually  to 
have  an  idea  of  it,  though  I  may  reafonably 
iiippofe  It  to  be  one  of  a  fpeciesi  as  there  ist 
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no  doubt)  the  higheft  probability  that  ther$ 
is  not  in  nature  any  lingle  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal. But  this*  is  only  fuppofition,  and,  till 
more  of  the  kind  is  difcovered,  it  is,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  but  fmgle  ;  and  fo  can  never 
make  a  fpecies.  But,  as  foon  as  we  difcover 
others  of  the  kind,  and  fo  can  generdize ; 
then  we  conceive  the  fpecies,  and  have  the 
idea  of  the  thing. 

Thisy  therefore,  is  the  procefs  of  the  mind 
in  the  formation  of  ideas.  We  begin  with 
qualities,  and  by  firft  abftrading,  and  then 
generalizing  them,  we  get  the  ideas  of  qua- 
lities. Next,  by  combining  qualities  in  cer--> 
tain  fubjeds,  and  generalifmg  tbofe  combina^ 
tioos,  we  attain  to  the  ideas  of  fubftances. 
And  thus  it  appears  that  we  muft  proceed 
with  refpcfl:  to  intelledlual,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as.  we  do  in  natural  things.  For,  if  I 
would  be  a  good  natural  philofopher,  I  muft 
accurately  obferve  the  feveral  ftcps  of  Na- 
ture's progrefs  in  the  formation  of  any  plant 
or  animal,  from  the  feed  or  embryo  to  the 
pcrfcd  thing  of  the  kind.  In  like  mafineri 
if  I  would  underftand  the  things  belonging 
to  mind,  I  muft  trace  their  progrefs  ftep  by 

E2 
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ftep,  carefully  attending  that  I  do  not  over- 
leap any.  And  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  attain  to  any  competent  knowledge 
of  the  philofophy  of  mind. 

In  this  procefs,  the  liaft  and  principal 
ftep,  being  that  which  compleats  the  idea, 
is  generalifation^  by  which  we  perceive 
what  is  general  or  common  to  one  or  more 
things.  For  it  is  the  perception  of  this 
common  nature,  as  diftin<fi  from  the  fub- 
je£ts  in  which  it  is  inherent,  that  makes 
what  I  call  an  idea.  Now,  when  we  gene- 
ralife^  we  neceflarily  compare.  So  that  the 
faculty  of  comparifon  is  that  which  pro- 
duces ideas,  and  is  therefore  the  founda- 
tion of  intelleft,  and  all  the  'intelledual 
powers  of  the  human  mind  *. 

*  By  comparing  things  together,  we  difcover  their 
differences  as  well  as  their  likenefTes.  And  hence  we 
may  perceive,  that  Ariftotle's  notion  of  definition  was 
founded  on  a  perfcdl  knowledge  of  the  human  under- 
flanding,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  acquires  know- 
ledge. For,  according  to  him,  the  definition  mnft  con- 
tain both  the  genus  and  the  fpecific  difiPerence ;  that  is 
to  fay,  what  the  thing  defined  has  in  common  with  o* 
ther  thbgs,  and  what  diftingui(hes  it  from  other  things. 
So  that,  without  fimilitude  and  difference,  there  could 
not«  according  to  Ariflotle,  be  any  knowledge  of  ^nj 
thing*  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  is  not  every  dif- 
ference which  null  beexpreffed  in  the  definition;  for 
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We  are  not,  however,  t6  imagine,  that 
the  brute  wants  it  entirely;  for  a  dog  cer- 
tainly compares^  when  he  finds  out  that  a 
man  is  or  is  not  his  mafter,  or  when  he  de- 
liberates which  of  two  ways  he  fhall  go. 
For  deliberation  neceflarily  implies  compa- 

the  differences  of  things  are  innumerable;  becaufe  every 
thing  is  different  from  that  which  it  is  not.  But  it  is  the 
difference  from  things  of  the  fame  kind,  and  which 
makes  the  thing  defined  a  fpecies  by  itfelf ;  whence  it  is 
called  the  J^cifc  difference.  And  the  reafon  is,  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  perfe^y  known,  which  it  ought  to  be 
by  the  definition,  unlefs  we  can  diftinguifh  it  from  thofe 
things  that  it  moil  refembles.  For,  if  I  can  only  diftin- 
guifli  any  particular  fpecies  of  animal  from  a  ftone,  or 
even  a  plant,  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  its  nature:  But, 
if  I  can  diftinguifh  it  from  other  animals,  I  may  be  faid 
to  know  it ;  and  then  beft,  when  I  can  diftinguifh  from  it 
thofe  which  it  refembles  mod. 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  the  nature  of  our  ideas, 
we  have  no  knowledge  but  of  the  relations  which  things 
have  to  one  another.  And  it  will  be  objedted,  that  things* 
particularly  that  clafs  of  them  we  call  fubftances,  have  a 
nature  and  effence  of  their  own,  by  which  they  are  what 
they  are,  without  relation  to  any  thing  elfe.  And  there- 
fore, according  to  my  account,  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  fuch  bfeings.  To  this  I  anfrrer, 
that  human  knowledge  does  not  reach  to  the  effence  of 
any  fubftance.  AU  we  know  of  them  is  certain  proper- 
ti^  or  qualities ;  and  thefe  are  nothing  clfe  but  relations 
to  other  things.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  on- 
\j  try  to  form  an  idea  of  any  plant  or  animal,  withotyt 
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rifon.  But  the  difference  appears  to  n\e  to 
confift  in  thefe  t>yo  things:  i/?.  That  the 
brute>  not  having  made  the  difcrimination  ar 
hove  mentioned  of  the  feveral  particulars^ 
does  not  make  the  comparifon  fo  ejscaSIy^ 
but  only  compares  things  together  by  the 

referring  it  to  fpmething  clfe.  It  may  indeed  be  per- 
ccived  by  our  fenfes,  or  it  may  be  figured  by  otir  ima* 
gioation;  but  we  fhaH  try  in  rmt  to  make  it  an  objef! 
of  the  underftandmg»  witboat  ccmodving  it  to  be  Hke 
fomething  elft»  or  different  from  fomeother  diiag.  An^ 
tlie  fame  is  true  with  refpeQ  to  the  qualities  or  accident^ 
of  fubftance,  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but  in  fb  jar  «$ 
they  have  fomething  ifi'commooy  or  fomething  different 
from  other  accidents.  Now,  fubftance  and  accideiit 
comprehend  the  whole  of  things. 

If  it  be  aiked,  from  whence  we  get  this  knowledge  of 
Ijkeneft  and  difference,  which,  I  fay,  is  all  we  know  of 
the  nature  things  ^  I  s^nfwcr,  from  the  fource  of  all  our 
knowledge  in  our  prefent'  ftate  of  exigence,  I  mean  the 
fenfes:  And,  particularly  with  relped  to  material  ob- 
jefts,  we  have  ^hat  knowledge  of  tbcm'direddy  and  im- 
mediately from  the  fbnfes.  For  we  know  nothing  of 
their  likcnefs  or  difference,  except  from  their  operati- 
ons upon  our  organs  of  ftnf^.  Thofe  which  operate 
upon  our  organs  in  the  feme  way,  we»  fSy,  arc  of  the 
£ime  kind  ;  thoffe  which  operate  in  a  different  way,  of  ^ 
different  kind.  As  to  mind,  and  its  operations,  we 
know  nothmg  of  it,  but  from  the  confbioufiiefi  of  theo- 
pcrations  of  our  own  mind.  Thoft  of  them,  which  in  that 
way  tha*  we  know  to  be  aKke,  wc  refer  to  the  fame  dai^, 
an*  call,  iatOtmg^  klkvh^,  Jkfitn^^jkc.i  ««l  from  them 
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himp.  idfy',  The  brutes  make  the  compari- 
fon  only  when  the  fenfe  is  excited  by  the 
prefence  of  the  objeS,  with  which  they  com- 
pare another  perception  of  fenfe  preferved 
in  the  memory*  Thus  a  dog,  when  he 
knows  his  mafier^  compares  the  immediate 
perception  which  he  has  of  him  with  the 
paft,  which  he  retains  ia  his  memory  or 
imagination*.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that,  in  / 
our  very  early  years,  we  compare  in  no  o- 
dier  way :  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  we  attain 
the  faculty  of  comparing  together  the  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe^  even  when  the  obje<fts  are 
not  prefent ;  and  from  that  comparifon,  for- 
ming notions  of  their  likenefs  or  unlikenefs. 

E4- 

we  diftinguifh  other  operatioas,  which  by  the  £>me 
means  vrt  know  to  be  different. 

Thus  ft  appears  that  all  our  ideas,  and  whatever  can 
bt  calkd  knowledge,  arife  from  e^rience  and  obferva* 
tion,  either  of  external  objects,  or  of  what  pafies  in  our 
own  mind.  So  that  tfuwn^ttt^  experience^  is  not  only  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  as  Ariftotle  informs  us,  but  alfo  of  our 
ideas,  which  are,  £ke  art,  nothing  eUe  but  a  colledion 
of  many  experiences.  And  as  art  is  clearly  not  from 
nature,,  but  the  fruit  of  human  indufiry;  fo  neither  are 
ideas^  which  come  from  the  fame  fource,  as  Ihall  be 
more  fully  ihewn  in  the  &que). 

•  The  difference  betwixt  diefe  two  1  will  afterwards  ex- 
plain ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  imbarrafs  the  pre* 
ieftt  argument  with  fiicb  a  difcu0on«  ' 
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Of  the  generals  thus  formed  by  compari- 
fon»  logicians  diftinguifh  two  fets  or  clafles* 
T!\itfrft  confifts  of  thofe  of  the  loiveftfpe^ 
cies;  fo  called,  becaufe  below  them  there  is 
nothing  but  individuals.  Thefe  being  for- 
med in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  and  re- 
corded  in  the  memory^  as  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe  were  before,  the  mind  again  exerts  its 
power  of  comparifon  upon  them;  and  dif- 
covering  among  them  likewife  refembjances, 
forms  of  thofe  refemblances  another  fet  of 
generals  above  the  firft;  with  refpe£t  ta 
which  they  are,  in  the  language  of  logic, 
faid  to  be  the  genus.  And  thus  We  arife 
from  general  to  general^  till  we  come  up  to 
thofe  of  the  highejl  order^  which  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  of  inferior  order  by 
the  name  of  umverfals.  Thefe,  in  the  ap- 
tient  philofophy,  have,  by  an  amazing  exer- 
tion of  the  human  geiiius,  been  reduced  to 
ten  claffes,  and  called  by  the  name  of  cate^ 
gories;  {uch  as  /ubfiance^  quality ^  quantity^ 
&c.  *.    And  here  we  may  obferve  in  paf- 

•  This  diicoveiy  was  firft  made  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool^ 
(if  it  was  not  brought  by  Pythagoras  from  Egypt) ;  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Ardytat^  a  philofopher  of 
th2^(  fchool;  which  has  been  prefenred  to  us  by  Stmplkm^ 
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fing,  the  very  great  impropriety  of  Mr 
Locke's  philofophical  language  ;  for  thefe 
ufixverfah^  or  whatever  we  can  fuppofe  far- 
ther removcdfronl^^^  and  matter^  muft  all 
be  ranked  under  his  ideas  offenfatioru 

the  commentator  upon  Arijlotle^  who  has  inferted  the 

whole,  or  by  5^r  the  greateft  part  of  it,  in  his  commenta* 

ry  upon  ArifiotWs  Categories •     The  title  of  the  work,  as 

Sitnplicius  tells  us  was,  Df^i  rw  w^flcf,  that  is.  Of  the  mi- 

'oerfe:  For,  it  appears,  he  conlidered  thefe  uuiverfals  as 

the  principles  of  all  things  ;  which,  no  doiibt,  they  are. 

Ariftotlc  has  entitled  his  work,  upon  the  fame  fubjeft, 

K«lflr«5««'»  Categoriesy  or  Predicaments^  as  we  commonly 

tranflate  the  word  from  the  Latin:  And  the  reafon  of  the 

difference  of  the  title  is,  that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has 

conOdercd  thofe  univerfals  logically ^  as  the  predicates  of 

fropofitions ;  and  accordingly  has  fet  this  book  at  the  head 

of  his  logic :    Whereas,  Archy  tas  has  treated  of  them  me* 

taph)ficallyy  as  tht  principles  of  things.     Simplicius  tells  us, 

that  Ariftotle,  in  his  work,  has  followed   Archytas  very 

clofely,  differing  from  him  in  very  few  things :    And  in- 

dcc<i  it  fo  appears  from  the  paffages  he  quotes;  which 

deady  (hew,  that  the  Categories  of  Archytas  arc  the  very 

lame  in  »wwr,  in  numbery  and  in  nature^  with  thofe  of  A- 

riftotle;  and  there  is  only  fome  difference  in  the  way  of 

arranging  them:    But,  as  to  the  method  of  explaining 

and  iUuftrating  them,  it  is  fo  very  like,  that  it  is  plain  A- 

s^ftotie  muft  have  had  before  him  Archytas's  book ;  of 

which,  in  fome  places,  he  has  copied  the  words,  only  tranf- 

ladng  them  from  the  Doric  of  the  original  into  the  Attic. 

And  Tf^i  I  am  forry  to  &y,  that  neither  in  that  work^ 
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From  this  account  o^  the  human  mind» 
and  ks  progrefs,  compared  with  that  ot  the 
brutes^  it  appears,  that  the  eflential  diffe- 
rence betwixt  them  and  us  confifis  in  this, 
that  the  brute  ftill  continues  as  much  tm« 


nor  in  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  he  ever  made  men» 
tion  of  an  author,  to  whom  he  owed  a  difcovery  fo  great, 
and  of  which  he  has  made  fo  much  ufe.  It  is  indeed  true, 
what  Porphyry  fays  m  his  life  of  Pythagoras ^  §  53.  That 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other  Greek  philofophers,  whom  he 
names,  have  taken  almoft  their  whole  philofophy  from 
the  Pythagoreans.  But  there  is  no  other  of  them,  fo. 
far  as  I  know,  that  has  tranfcribed  a  whole  book  of  that 
philofophy,  without  acknowledging  to  whom  he  owed 
it. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  diicovery,  it  is  fuch,  that  with- 
out iC  we  fliould  have  had  no  perfed  fcience :  For  there 
can  be  no  fcience  without  definition ;  and  there  can  be  no 
definition,  unleis  we  can  tell  the  genus  or  ciafs  to  which 
the  thing  defined  belongs^  and  the  definition  is  not  com- 
plete, unlefs  we  can  tell,  not  only  the  immediate  genus, 
but  the  highefl  genus,  that  is,  the  hfi  clafi  under  which 
the  thing  is  comprehended.  Thus,  though  I  know  that  * 
man  is  an  animal,  if  I  de  zu>t  know  what  ammal  is,  I  can- 
not be  faid  to  know  what  man^  is«  B«c,  further,  fuppofe  i 
know  that  ammal  belongs  to  the  genus  of  the  f  9f$4^fxi^n 
or  animated  hod^^  in  order  to  make  the  definition  complete, 
I  muft  know  iikewife  to  what  gentts  or  cla&of  things  tlU 
TO  if^^ux^ff  belongs.  But  is  there  no  ftopping  ia  this  a^ 
fceat  i  or  is  there  an  infinite  progreis  upwards  i  U  thez^ 
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merfed  in  matter  a8  we  are  in  the  firft  fltagie 
of  life:  So  that  his  mind  never  ads  but  by 
tmpulfe  from  material  obje&s,  either  e:s;ter« 
nal  or  internal ;  by  which  lail  I  mean  the 
natural  calls  of  appetite,  produced  by  certain 
alterations  of  the  body :  Whereas,  our 
mnd  acquires  the   habit    of     acting  by 

bejtiscleartbere  eaa  beiiacom0etede&fe>eio]i,and,confe* 
^eotly*  ny  p^HeA  feioEice;  becasfe  there  h  no  fcience  6f^ 
«bat  isbfinice.  Again,  foppoft  there  was  a  timit  to  this  a- 
(cent,  and  that  we  conld  determiiie  the  tAimah  gen w,  he^ 
jtmA  which  thereis  no  othtr»  that  ta  the  aitig9t%  whkfa,  In 
the  inftanee  I  harre  ^ven,  h^fiiifimmi ;  jtt^  i£  we.  ooott  not . 
define  the  number  of  thofe  iiniverftls».  there  would,  Ibr  the 
fiuBDC  rea&n,  be  no  fetence  ofdte  prineiplei  of  diingr,  which» 
aslha¥c£ud»theeateg«riesafe;  and  ^  we  cooid  faf 
of  tiien  would  be»  that  they  ^f^st  infinite.  AttA  thus  it 
appean,  that»  withouL  the  knowledge  of  the  categorins^ 
there  would  he  mo  fuch  fci«ace  a»  meu^bjfiet^  which  is  the- 
fetence  of  the  principles  of  things*  nor  any  perfe^  fkir 
eniceofaay  kiqd.  I  fay,  pcrfHUfeUaec\  fc^  there  ifiay 
be  fcience  without  fuch  compkte  definitions  as  I  have . 
fuppofed*  Thus*  Euclid  has  not  told  us  nabat  a  point  is ; 
that  is  to  iay,  what  genus  it  belongs  to;  hofe  has  only ' 
iaadi^^tH  u  ibat'idickbas  no'fami  F^giffr,  he  haa  de*- 
fined,  in  the  &me  way*  by  uUiag  us,  bktbainubkHs  m^ 
dtfidijwtm'mrfhimdaries.  Linffly^bnaiiiy^^aAthkhnfj^ 
he  has  n0t  at  all  defined,  thoi^h  he  has  made  ufe  of  the 
tenv  a  the  defioitioas  of  Hnes^fiafiees,  zndJUhU^  bat  has 
nfared  to^is!^  and  coonnoa^^elieiifion  for  the  know^ 
le%i  •! tbenu   Agd^  thooghhe  hasmade  magmtuA  aa4 
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itfelf,  without  any  fuch  impulfc  from 
matter,  and  fo  of  exerting  that  felf^mo-^ 
wng  power  J  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
is  the  chief  charaderiftic  of  ntindj  and  which 
is  denied  to  the  brutes,  at  leaft  in  the  ftate 
in  which  we  fee  them. 

mtmier  the  fabje6U  of  two  fciences,  y\z.  geometry  and  arith* 
m$tUt  he  has  faid  nothing  of'  the  caUguj  to  which  thef 
both  belongt  viz.  quantity.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  Plato 
has  faidy  tbaz geometry,  and,  in  genera!,  what  we  call  mafJ^ 
fnatictf  are  not  ferfe^  fciences  ;  becaufe  they  do  not  de- 
monftrate  er  explain  their  principles.  See  Plato  De  Re* 
ffM.  lib.  6.  But  Ariftotle  has  made  an  apology  for  £u- 
did,  and  all  thofi:  that  have  treated  of"  the  inferior  fcienees^ 
by  (hewingy  that  it  belongs  only  to  the  firjl  philofophy,  or 
thtfdeneetffeieneest  as  it  may  be  called,  to  demonftrate 
the  principles  ol^t/uBabem  fciences ,  which  affume  their 
principles^  but  do  not  demonftrate  them.  And  therefore 
Euclid  would  have  been  to  blame,  becaufe  he  would  have 
gone  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  fcience,  if  he  had  med- 
dled with  fiacct  extenfiony  quantity y  or  any  fuch  univer- 
fals. 

Thus  It  appears  of  what  unirerfal  ufe,  not  only  in  logic^ 
but  in  the  ^uhole  of  philofophy,  the  dodbrine  of  the  Categorier 
is;  of  which  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  in  pafling, 
though  it  has  run  out  into  a  long  note.    I  (hall  only  add, 
that  the  public  will  very  foon  fee  a  work  of  Mr  Harrit, 
in  Ivhich  the  nature  of  the  feveral  categoriet  will  be  accu- 
rately explained ;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  - 
will  be  the  beft  book  of  metapbyfics  in  the  Englifh  Ian-  ■ 
goage;  for,  in  that  way,  he  has  chofen  to  treat  the  f^b^ « 
Jea, 
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Thisobfervation  will  explain  feveralphae- 
nomena  of  the  brute  nature ;  from  which 
fome  have  rafhly  concluded,  that  they  have 
the  ufe  of  intcUedk  and  reafon  as  well  as  we. 
Thus,  a  horfe,  by  travelling  the  fame  road 
twice  or  thrice,  learns  to  know  it  often  bet- 
ter than  his  rider ;   from  whence  one  might 
conclude,  thait  he  had  fome  idea  of  a  road. 
But  the  faft  truly  is,  that  although,  no  doubt, 
the  perception  of  this  particular  road  is  im- 
preHed  on  his  memory  or  imagination,  and 
retained  there,  yet  he  has  no  idea  of  a  ro?id; 
becaufe,  not  having  that  adive  felf-moving 
power  above-mentioned,  his  remembrance 
is  only  excited  by  the  objed  being  prefcnt- 
ed  again  to  his  fenfe.     At  any  other  time, 
fo  far  as  we  can  difcover,  he  never  thinks  of 
that  road,  nor  is  confcious  that  he  has  any 
fuch  perception  in  his  memory :  And  there- 
fore it  is  impoffible  that  ever  he  can  form 
the  idea  of  a  road,  accor^ng  to  the  procefs 
above  defcribed.     Again,  a  horfe  or  a  dog 
remembers  his  home,  or  the  place  where  he 
is  fed,  and  protected  from  the  weather;  but, 
fo  far  as  we  know,  never  thinks  of  that 
place,  except  when  he  is  prompted  by  hun- 
ger, cold,  love  of  fociety,  or  any  other  natu-- 
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nl  a^q^iettte.  And  it  is  the  fame  with  refpe£k 
to  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  the  brute, 
as  with  rcfpefl:  to  his  perceptions  of  exter- 
nal objects :  For  not  having  that  felf-mo- 
ving  power  which  we  have,  he  cannot  re- 
view his  own  operations,  of  which  he  is  pot 
confcious ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
he  cannot  form  ideas  of  refleSiion. 

From  what  is  here  faid,  the  difference  be- 
twixt perceptions  offenfe  and  ideas  muft  ap- 
*pear  manifold.  In  the  fr/l  place,  Thofe 
perceptions  are  only  the  materials  from 
which  ideas  are  formed ;  and  therefore  are 
as  diftind  from  ideas  as  the  matter  of  any 
thing  is  from  itsy^r«.  zdo^  Perceptions  of 
fenfe  arife  only  from  objeds  prejent ;  where- 
as ideas  may  be  formed,  and  are  commonly 
formed,  from  pad  fenfations,  preferved  in 
the  memory  or  imagination,  pioy  The 
perceptions  of  fenfe  preferved  in  the  memo- 
ry or  imagination,  are  no  more  than  the  i- 
mages  of  objedls,  fuch  as  they  were  prefent- 
ed  to  the  mind  by  the  fenfes :  But  neither 
fenfe,  memory,  nor  imagination,  makes  that 
comparifon  which  we  have  fhewn  to  be  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  in  order  to  form  ideas* 
Apd  hence  it  is,  4/a,  That  the  perceptions 
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of  feDfe,  though  retained  in  the  memoiy, 
are  ail  of  individtuU  things ;  whereas  idett 
are  all  of  generals^  being  of  things  common 
to  many  individuals.  And,  iq/ify^  In  the 
formation  of  ideas,  the  mind  is  altogether 
a£Uye ;  whereas,  in  the  perceptions  of  fenfet 
it  is  merely  paffive.  What  conlufion,  there* 
fore,  muft  it  not  have  produced  in  philofo- 
phy,  the  not  diftinguifhing  things  fo  diflFer- 
ent  in  their  nature,  and  the  c^>erations  of 
faculties  fo  different  as  y^  and  iftteUe^? — > 
And  fo  much  for  the  ideas  that  are  formed 
immediately  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe* 

As  to  the  ideas  which  ariie  from,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  and  which  I  ihall  call, 
with  Mr  Locke,  ideas  ofrefieiiioth  they  arc 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  :  For  th^  mind 
preferviug  the  memory  of  its  own  operati- 
ons, as  well  as  of  external  objeds,  and  re-- 
viewing  and  comparing  together  the  indivi- 
dual operations  thus  preferved  in  the  me- 
mory, and  difcovering  fcxnething  conmon  to 
feveral  of  them,  of  that  one  cmitnon  thing  it 
forms  the  idea;  and  in  that  way  we  come 
by  the  ideas  of  doubting^  deliberatir^^  affirm^ 
ing^  and  of  thinking  in  general.  This,  I  be« 
lieve,  is  agreeable  to  Mr  Lockers  nottoo  of 
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fuch  ideas ;  and,  as  he  has  obferved,  under 
the  operations  of  the  mind  we  ought  to  m-- 
dxx^Q  xht  fajjum  as  well  as  the  adion  of  the 
mind:  So  that  the  ideas  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  (not  the  adual  feeling,  for  that  is  mere 
fenfation*),  and  of  all  the^r  various  modifi- 
cations in  the  different  paffions,  are  all  ideas 
which  we  get  from  refledion.  But  we 
ftiould  carefully  diftinguifh  two  things  that 
he  has  not  diftinguifhed,  viz.  the  particular 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  idea  or^^- 
neral notion  thence  formed;  which  he  haa 

*  I  call  It  mre  fenfation^  when  there  is  no  perception  of 
any  external  objeii :  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  word 
fenfatton^  as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  is  equivocal,  denoting 
cither  the  perception  of  any  external  objc£l  by  the  fcnfes, 
or  tlie  inward  feeling  of  pleafure  or  pain  arifing  from  the 
body;  and  which  is  always  accompanied  with  a  certaia 
emotion  and  alteration  of  the  mind.  This  laft  kind  of 
fenfation  is  often  joined  with  the  former;  for  often,  when 
we  feel  pain,  we  perceive  at  the  feme  time  the  external 
objedl  that  produces  it;  as  when  a  man  is  pricked  by  a 
fword,  or  burnt  with  a  hot  iron.  At  other  times,  we  feel 
pain  without  the  perception  of  any  external  obje^;  whicli 
is  the  cafe  where  the  body  labours  under  any  difeafe« 
And  as  thus  we  have  fenfation  of  pain,  without  the  per- 
ception of  any  external  objedl;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  very  frequently,  and  indeed  moft  commonly,  the 
perception  of  external  obje^ls  without  either  pain  or 
pleafure- 
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€on£Dmkled  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  has 
confounded  the  particular  perceptions  of  (tafc 
.with  the  iJeas  formed  from  them. 

From  this  account  of  the  formation  of  our 
ideas,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  forms 
them  without  any  afliftance  from  the  fen* 
fes.  With  refpe£t  to  the  ideas  of  refledion, 
there  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  as  the  fen- 
fes  do  not  fo  much  as  furni(h  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  are  formed :  And,  with 
refped  to  the  ideas  arifing  from  fenfation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  furnifhes  only  the 
materials,  upon  which  the  mind  works  by 
itfelf,  and  forms  the  ideas :  For  thofe  ideast 
as  we  have  ihewn,  arife  from  the  mind's 
comparing  together  the  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  difcovering  betwixt  them  certain  re- 
femblances  and  fmiilitudes.  Now,  it  is  im^ 
po0ible  that  the  fenfe  can  compare  or  per-* 
ceive  relations  of  any  kind ;  and  therefore 
this  comparing  faculty  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  rational^  or,  as  the  Greeks  call 
it,  the  Iqgical  mind :«  Fc^  the  Greek  word 
^•v»^  which  the  Latins  render  by  the  term 
ratio^  properly  fignifies  a  relation.  And  ac- 
cordingly Euclid,  *  who  mu(lbefuppofi;d  to 

«  The  definition  is,  A«p»f  \fl$  ^ifi^«r»  ;^»fif«r  tijim  w^ 
Xjk#W#  wm  9x%^Hi  Hh.  5.  i/g/C  3.   And  xht  learned  in  did 

Vol.  I,  F  . 
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fpeak  with  the  greateft  propriety,  fo  defines 
the  word  applied  to  magnitude. 

If  any  man,  notwithftanding  what  is  faid,, 
can  have  the  leaft  doubt  of  thefe  ideas  form- 
ed from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  being  the 
a£t  of  the  mind  fingly,  as  well  as  ideas  of 
reflection,  let  him  confider  that  clafs  of 
them  which  are  called  ideas  of  relation^  fuch 

Greek  language  may  obferve,  that  this  is  the  proper  ety- 
mologkal  fenfe  of  the  word  Xafu?;  for  it  is  derived  from 
>^%y»\  of  which  the  antient  fignification  was  to  gather  or 
collefi:  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  and  in  the  moft 
antient  diale<a  of  Greek  extant,  I  mean  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  the  later  Greek  it  is  Rill  ufed  in  that  fenfe 
in  compofition,  as  in  the  word  ^wXAaf**.  From  this  ori- 
ginal  fignification,  Aaf«f,  by  a  very  natural  metonytjty^  came 
to  ^\ffi\£y  relation  ov  compartfoi^:  which  cannot  be  made 
without  coUeding  the  things  together,  and  fetting  them, 
as  it  were,  befide  one  another.  And  accordingly  this 
vci«y  word  comparifon^  from  the  Latin  coniparo^  and  likewife 
£Ottfero,  €ompom^  all  d^nott  fetting  together  ov  juxtapofition. 

Frpm  the  word  Aafaf,  the  Greeks  derive  the  adjedive 
Aafiitaj,  which,  according  to  the  propriety  of  that  language, 
fignifies,  having  a  natural  aptitude  to  acquire  this  comparative 
faculty  tve  call  reason.  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  it 
isof^d  in  the  definition  of  man,  who  is  faid  to  be 
{#•»  A4fi««y>  which  therefore  comprehends  axi  infant 
as  well  as  a  grown  man.  But  as  this  defcription  is 
not  fufficient  to  diftinguiih  man  from  the  brute  animals, 
whichy  as  we  have  fcen,  have  this  comparative  faculty  as 
well  a,js  we,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree ;  therefore  they 
;  add  to  the  definition  uv  x«i  lirtflnf^ns  JikJumf,  by  which 
the  brute  is  altogether  ^eluded ;  as  (hall  be  explained  af- 
terwards. 
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as  likenefi^  dvverftty^  double^  half^  and  the 
like.  Thefe  ideas  are  certainly  formed  from 
fenfible  objeds,  as  much  as  the  idea  of  a 
man  or  a  horfe ;  yet  no  body,  I  think,  will 
fay,  that  the  fenfes  have  any  concern  in  the 
formation  of  them  ;  and  the  reafon  is  plain, 
namely,  becaiife  they  are  comparifons  which 
the  mind  makes  of  two  or  more  things*. 
F2 

*  Plato,  in  the  paflage  quoted  above  from  the  Theae- 
tetus,  gives  examples  of  ideas  of  this  kind,  to  prove  that 
the  mind  thinks  and  perceives  by  itfelf,  without  the  afixft- 
5mcc  of  the  body  or  its  organs.  Socrates  is  there  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  two  fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeing;  and,  after 
having  eftablifhed,  that  what  we  perceive  by  the  one  we 
cannot  perceive  by  the  other,  he  afksTheaetetus,  whether, 
when  we  think  of  both  thefe  fenfes,  we  do  it  by  the  organs 
iA  cither  \  or,  when  we  think  oi  cither^  is  it  done  by  the  or- 
gans of  both  ?  For  this  is  truly  the  fenfe  of  the  paf- 
fage,  though  the  words  will  not  bear  it,  as  they  ftand  in 
the  printed  editions,  thus  :  £i  t«  «^«  xf^i  Mu^^rt^Mf  httuti» 
•VK  uf  Jw  yi  T#v  iTijav  i^yauv,  ^vV  ttv  hx  t»v  Irt^^v  wt\t 
ctfc^Ti^tif  »tC^»m'  ici.  Tbcaetet.  torn.  i.p.  185.  Edit.  Serrani. 
But  the  !aft  member  of  the  fentencc  ought  to  be  read 
thus,  %St  tii  Si*  Ttf9  HfAP*Tt^m  wt^i  T#w.  iVt(«tf  mt^ttnt  *»f, 
Theaetetus  anfwcrs,  <  That  we  do  not  think  fo  by  the  or- 

*  gans  of  cither,  or  of  both.    Firft,  then,  fays  Socrates, 

*  concerning  colour  and  found,  do  not  we  think  this  of 
«  both,  that  they  arc  both? — Certainly- — And likcwifc, that 

*  each  of  them  is  diSereut  from  the  other,  and  the.  fame 

*  with  itfelf? — No  doubt.  And  thatioth  arc  tnm,  and  each 
'  of  them  one  ?— This  like wUc.— And  cannot  you  confidcr 
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Now  the  other  ideas  derived  from  the  fame 
fource,  though  they  are  not  aftuisil  tjOTipaii^ 
fohs  made  by  the  mind  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
or  think  of  them,  and  therefore  ate  not  ide- 
as of  relation;  yet  they  are  the  refult^rf 
comparifons  formerly  ma^e ;  from  which 
we  colledt  that  common  nature  which  makes 
the  idea  of  any  objed  of  fenfe.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that,  in  this  ftate  of  our  cxift- 
cnce,  we  think  and  form  ideas  only  by  com^ 
parifon.  The  reafoii  of  which  is  obvious, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  viz.  That  we  col-  * 
\tdi  our  ideas  fromobjefts  of  fenfe  that  we  fet 
together  and  compare.  Intelligences  of  a  high- 
er order  have,  no  doubt,  a  manner  of  concep- 
tion very.different,  but  of  which  it  is  excec- 
'   dingly  difficult  for  us  to  have  even  an  idea*, 

<  whether  they  be  like  or  unlike?^ — And  in  this  way  he 
goes  on>  till  it  comes  out,  that  the  ideas  of  being  or  not 
heingy  Bke  or  unlilef  xhtfame  or  different^  one  or  mary^  are  all 
ideas  which  the  mind  forms  by  itfclf.  Thefe  fo  gene- 
ral ideas  Pliito  has  chofen  as  moft  evident  proofs  of  his 
propolitioa.  But  it  is  clcar»  from  what  is  faid  above,  that 
the  argtlment  goes  to  all  general  conceptions. 

*  There  was,  howcvcfr,  among  the  antients  a  kind  of 
myllic  philofophy,  founded  upon  the  writings  of  Plato, 
which  profefTed  to  exalt  human  nature  above  the  prefent 
condition  of  mortality,  to  a  degree  of  intelligence  which, 
we  conceive  to  belong  only  to  fuperior  natures.  This 
philofephy  prevailed  much  in  later  times.    It  began  with 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  divi{ion  of 
Uie  (inceptions  of  the  mind  made  by  Plato 

Plotinus  of  Alexandria,  the  fcholar  of  Ammonius  Saccas, 
und  continued  through  his  fucceffors,  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
liUchttSy  down  to  ProciuSy  the  greateft  of  all  thefe  philofo- 
phical  myflagogue*,  and  who  was  thought  to  explain  fo 
well  the  abftnife  parts  of  Plato's  pnilofophy,  that  he  was 
honoured  with  the-  name  of  his  Succeflbr,  {h»i6xts 
Ji?nir09$x»i),  Thefe  philofophers,  by  a  certain  couHe  of 
ftudy  and  method  of  living,  pretended  to  raife  the  human 
mind  above  f»v(  or  intei/efft  and  to  make  it  conceive  even 
intelle^al  things,  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  compari- 
ibn,  that  is,  by  circuit  and  coUedioh^  but  diredUy  and  im* 
mediately^  {fn*  tViC* Aii  or  tj$vC^t<jc,  as  they  exprefredit),in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  perceive  obje^s  of  feafe.  And 
in  this  way,  they  faid,  and  this  way  OQly,  was  that  being 
to  be  conceived,  who  was  above  all  time  and  place»  and 
even  iiibfUnce,  {iwt^vc^t^f)/in  ibort,eiifted  in  a  maimer  al>- 
together  different  from  every  thing  elfe.  Sec  Proclus  in 
Plat,  Theolog,  lib,  a.  cap.  13.  etpajfmu 

Whether  thefe  philofophers  had  not  too  high  a  notion 
of  the  perfedion  to  which  ouf  nature  might  attain, 
when  they  thought  that  we  could  chapge  the  very  man- 
ner of  our  perception,  is  not  my  bufinefs  at  pr^nt  to  {n* 
quire :  But  fo  far  at  lead  is  certain,  though  I  think  it 
has  not  been  obferved  by  any  modem  philofopher,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  intelleA  operates  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent, at  leaft  in  ordinary  men,  from  that  in  which  tho 
fenfe  performs  its  operations.  For  the  fenfe  diredUy  and 
immediately  apprehends  its  objed;  whereas  the  intelleft 
operates  only  by  comparifbn,  and  by  colleding  likeneffes 
^nd  diffimilitudes  from  different  obje^,  as  ihall  be  af- 
terwards more  fully  ezplamed. 

F3 
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is  well  founded-;  and  that  there  are  truly 
conceptions,  which  are  the  aft  of  the  mind 
operating  by  itfelf,  without  any  affiftance 
from  the  fenfes.  And  thus  I  would  fain 
hope,  that  I  have  diftinguiflied  the  percejh- 
tions  of  fenfe  frcjm  ideas  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  will  not  again  be  confounded,  and 
that  we  fhall  hear  no  more  fo  ftrange  a  lan- 
guage in  philofophy,  as  that  which  fpeaks 
of  viftble  and  tangible  ideas  *, 


CHAP.        VII. 

Of  AbJlraSi  Ideas. — That  there  are  Ideas 

ivbich  are  not  abJiraSl. Of  the  three 

nvays  in  'which  Ideas  exifl, 

IN  the  language  of  our  modern  philofo- 
phy, ^^^r^/  ideas^  and  abfiraci  ideasy 
are  underftood  to  be  fynonymous  terms ; 
and  every  notion  of  the  mind  that  is  abftraH^ 
'  ed  is  underftood  to  be  general;  and,  mce 
fa^  every  general  notion  is  conceived  to  be 
ab/lraSied.    But  this  I  hold  to  be  a  miftake; 

♦  This  is  the  language  of  Dr  Berkeley  in  his  7heory  of 
Y'fan. 
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For,  in  the  firft  place,  I  think  I  have  fhewn, 
that  we  not  only  may  have  a  conception  of  a 
particular  quality  of  any  fubftance,  ahjlra^^ 
ed  from  its  other  qualities,  without  concei- 
ving fuch  quality  to  belong  to  any  other 
fubftance ;  but  that  we  muji  have  had  fuch 
an  abJiraSi  conception  before  we  could  have 
zxij  general  conception.  And  we  may  go 
further,  and  fay,  that  fuch  abftradted  con- 
ception of  the  individual  quality  may  never 
be  generalized.  Thus,  e.  g.  if  I  believe 
that  there  is  ne  other  fun  in  the  univerfe 
than  ours,  and  if  I  confider  his  rays,  or  any 
other  quality  peculiar  to  him,  feparately 
from  his  other  qualities,  I  have  an  ahjlrafft^ 
td  notion  of  his  rays,  but  no  general  notion 
or  idea  of  them. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  may  be  ab^ 
firaSiion^  without  generalization.  But  can 
there  be  generalization  without  abfiraSiion  f 
Or  are  there  no  other  ideas  but  ahJlraSi 
ideas  ?  That  all  thofe  in  the  human  mind 
are  fuch,  is  admitted.  But  are  there  no  o- 
ther  in  the  univerfe  ?  Does  every  intelli- 
gence think  in  the  manner  we  do  ?  If  fo, 
matter  muft  be  the  eldeft  of  things  j .  and  e- 
vcn  mind  and  intelligence  are  to  be  derived 
from  it :  For  that  muft  be  the  coofeqyence, 
F4 
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if  th^c  be  no  ideas,  but  fuch  as  ariiie  from 
matter ;  bec^ufe  it  is  impoflible  to  conccvfc 
intelligence  without  ideas.  And  yet  to  this 
confequence  Mr  Locke's  philofophy  natu- 
rally leads ;  which  makes  mind  fo  depen- 
dent upon  body,  as  not  to  operate  without 
it,  and  knows  nothing  beyond  fenfation,  and 
its  idcas^  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  pcrfua- 
ded,  that  Mr  Locke  did  not  mean  to  draw 
fuch  confequences  from  his  philofophy ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  confequences  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  and  that  the  moft  extra** 
v»gftn€  fyftems  o^  (cepticifiQi  have  been 
founded  on  it. 

The  philofophy  I  have  learned  is  of  a  ve-t 
ry  different  Jdnd :  It  teaches  me,  that  mind 
is  the  moft  antient  of  things  *  j  and  that, 
as  it  alone  haS  adivity,  and  the  pr'mcifle  of 
nuftion  in  it/elf ^  it  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  e«* 
veiy  thing :  That  therefore  there  are  ideas 
of  a  much  higher  ordqr  than  thofe  which 
we  abftrad  from  matter^  being  the  tnodeh 
or  ^xrchctypes  of  all  material  forms:  That 
of  Xuch  ideas  the  ivtelleSiual  nvorld  is  com-* 
pdbl;  of  which  the  materiah  is  no  more 
thtn  X  copy :   That  there  are  ether  intdlir; 

^  PlafOi  in  E^Hom.f.  looS.  t£t,  FicinL 
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gestces  ia  the  univerfe  befides  owst  and  in** 
finitely  fuperior  to  ours ;  and  one  higheft  o£ 
ally  in  wbofe  intolleft  refides  that  intelledual 
world,  and  who  ift  not  only  Htk^effifim  ^aufe 
of  all  thingSf  hut  virtually  comprehends  in 
himfelf  every  thiog  exiftjng. 

Tbefe  ideas  of  higbefi  order  and  dignity 
are,  in  the  language  of  antient  philoibphy, 
faid  to  be  before  the  many  *.;  that  is,  anteri- 
or to  all  individual  and  particuUi^  forms; 
which  being  infinite  in  nucnber,  are  jGud  to 
be  numjf^  in  contradiabn  to  the  ortfi  idea  th^t 
isthepaternpf  thewu  Ag^ni  tfth^we 
confidered  as  abiding  in  the  fiariucidar$  or 
individuals  of  which  they  codftitute  the  na^ 
tare  and  efl<wce,  they  are  (aid  to  he  iii  the 
many  ft  And  in  thi»  way  ewft*  the  whale 
vifiblc  ^world;  which  is  nothing  but  the  in* 
telk^al  world  made  perceptible  to  the  fenle. 
And  laft  of  all  come  the  idtia^  of  our  minds 
abftra£ted  from  the  many ;  that  is,  from  the 
.material  world :  For  fiich  is  our  condition 
in  this  period  of  our  exiftence,  that  we  muft 
Aeceflarily  draw  all  our  ideas  from  that 
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lource;  and  this  fort  of  ideas  is  faid  to  be 
after  the  mcmj  *. 

To  this  triple  order  of  forms,  as  Mr  Har- 
ris elegantly  calls  them,  belbng  three  feve- 
ral  fciences.     To  the  firft  and  higheft  order 
belongs  that  fcience,  which,  from  Ariftotle*s 
method  of  treating  it,  has  got  the  name  of 
metapbyjics\  but  I  think  is  better  denomi- 
nated the/5^  ;)^72/&/>Ay :     The  fubjeft  of 
which  are  the  tnteUeSiual forrnsy  previous  to 
the  mat^ialy  of  which  they  are  the  pattern, 
and  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as  not  par- 
ttdi^ng  of  the  corruption  or  contagion  of 
natter ;  and.  therefore  having  a  fixed  and 
permanent  cxiftence :     For  thofe  forms  that 
are  uaitgd  itnth  matter  are  in  a  conftant 
change  and  flux,  as  well  as  the  matter  it- 
fclf  f.    Of  thefe  intellcdual  forms,  this  fci- 

•  E*<  r*if  wtxxtif.  See  Mr  Harris's  Hermes,  book  3.  eb  4. 
where  tins  ioSamn  is  finely  illuftrated  by  an  example  from 
the  worts  of  art,  and  by  fever&I  elegant  qiioutions  from 
the  Greek  commentators  upon  Ariftotle.  What  I  have 
here  faid  relates  only  to  the  works  of  nature. 

t  See  npoathis  fubjeft  a  Pytkagorean  philofopher  of  the 
latter  times,  Nkomaehus  Cerafinui,  in  his  treatife  upon 
Arithmetic,  in  initic.  The  paflage  is  fomewhat  long,  but  I 
wUl  tranfcribe  it  for  the  fake  of  the  learned  reader,  who 
PWyaothavp  the  book,  as  it  is  rare,  never  havmg  been 
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ence  explains  the  nature;  and  in  thofe  of 

them  that  are  moft  general,  fuch  as  the  cote- 

gories  above  mentioned,  contemplates  the 

frji  principles  and  elements  of  things :     For 

but  .once  printed.  It  is  where  he  comments  upon  Pytha- 
goras's  definition  of  philofophy,  which  was  iwtAnun  rm* 
iflmf.  Upon  that  occafion,  he  expkiins  what  the  ifl^,  or 
Ihugj  realfy  exifiing,  arc,  in  eontradiftinaion  to  what  has 
no  fixed  or  permanent  exiftence.  The  words  are,  ofl«  I 

tili»    .1,,     T«^A«»    «M   i,     «,T«    /»•«»,«,    |„,7„    ^^^^^ 

»•»  if4tf9ftt,f  hrup  KicKtofuw,  r«;-|  t$  Aiffl,,  ^,  j,-j^  ^^ 
/M»  y«(  CfuHnut  inrtv  ««<  Sauw,  i>  hvuui  fmt*  m<  furm. 
C.Ay.  3i»  »«.r.f  Irr.,  ^,^^.>.  ,„  r,,   |{  |^„  .yj,.„  g^  J 

.1,  «i«  «AX.,T,.  T,  ;-.  ^f,  uvrn,,  it  «.,  Q,,  .,^j,  3,^^^^ 

C'VM  w#»».  «» 3",  «««■•,.  ie*f,T«^  {„„^,  ^„^  J  ^^_ 

C*^-r»»,  AAA'  l„i,«  ^„  ,i;A«  ««  ,iJ-,i,,  ,^  «TiAi»t,r*, 
«.  Im  «i.»T„  ;^,«,  „.  •■r,j«AA«T«,  «^„;  Ji„„;^,„' 
-«..^*,  »,  •,T#,  .„,«  Jx.}i«^.„,r«.  ««  Sm„„  ,„^^/ 
ny^  h  Aiy,r«,.  The  fenfe  in  fubftance  is,  that  idea,,  or 
tntttteaual  form,  alone  can  be  properly  iaid  to  extft,  being 
immaterial,  eternal,  and  unchangeable ;  that  matter  and 
««*  Me,  by  their  natures,  in  a  continual /«xfl»</fA,„^<,. 
that  itU  only  bjr  partkipatkn  of  the  inteUeOtud  form  that 
the  corpwetdform  can  be  faid  to  hare  any  exiftence  at  al| 
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an  things  cxifting,  ue  nothmg  dfc  bat  thofa 
QQiverfals  unfolded,  at  it  were,  and  devclo** 
pcdv  From  the  intelleaual  world,  it  natural 
ly  afcends  to  the  contemplation  of  that  mi^ 
verfal  mind^  in  which  this  intelleaual  world 
is  contained;  ?ind  tkaf  makes  the  highcft 
part  of  this  phiiofophy,  called  by  the  anti- 
cm^  theology..  With  refpcfl:  to  the  ideas  »• 
nited  with  matter,  that  is,  material formsy 
Uiey  are  the  fubjeift  of  that  fcience  called 
'Natural  ^hilqfopby.  And  as  to  ideas  aln 
firaiied  from  matter,  the  fcience  converfiint 
about  them  is  what  we  call  mathematies  *  ; 
the  fubjeil  of  which  are,  lengthy  breadthy 
tbickne/sp  »nd»  in  generalf  mfigrntud^^  like*- 
wife  ntfmben  and  its  affeHims^  ratWy  f9f^ 
fortiMSy  &c. :  Which  are  all  ideas  abftraft- 
ed  by  our  minds  /ram  material  forms,  and 
not  confidefed  »s  exifting  in  thofp  forms,  for 
ihep  they  become  thcfubjedof  ff^iir^i/^A»- 
iofiipiy  or  mixed  mathematies ;   nor  as  pre^ 

tkaf  tjielt  iffi^iefiual /hmif  t&oagh  of  tbetr  own  aattire 
imfnortalf  y4l^  Joeing  united  to  body,  tkey,  by  accident, 
((j0y»C#i«(t#T«f )  partake  of  its  ^c^oas,  9U^d  become  ii;Uile 
tocb|Pj;e. 

•  X]4>  v^  ^  way  ifi  ^^ich  Axifbtlc  &a$  divided  tfce 


/ 
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^iouj  to  tho&  forms;  for,  in  that  view,  thcjr. 
would  be  the  fubjea  of  ihtfirft  philojhpbf. 

If  this  account  that  I  hav^e  given  of  thcfe 
three  orders  of  ideas  be  juft,  any  philofophy 
of  ideas  which  does  not  diftinguiih  thedi 
muft  appear  very  defe£i;ive.  The  firft  arc 
the  fountain  and  fourcc  of  the  other  two,  if 
it  be  true  that  this  world  is  the  produdioa 
of  mind  and  intelligence,  not  of  blind  chance  ; 
for,  if  fo,  there  muft  be  an  zntelle^ual  v9oAd 
{devious  to  the  material.  To  deny,  there- 
,  fore,  the  exiftence  of  fuch  ideas,  is  to  Aeaj^ 
that  the  univerfe  is  the  work  of  mind^  This 
is  an  impiety  which  I  am  far  from  imputii^  - 
to  Mr  Locke :  But  thus  much  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  (ay,  that,  by  not  carrying  his  phi- 
lofophy  of  ideas  beyond  fenfe  and  matter,  he 
has  given,  at  leaft,  the  appearance  of  mat£'* 
rialifm  to  his  fyftetn  *. 

*  It  U  really  fuipriilng,  that  an  author  who  treats  pro£e^ 
iedly  of  the  philofophy  of  mmd»  (hould  never  hare  made 
the  proper  diilindion  betwixt  mind  and  body,  two  thiagt 
as  oppoiite  to  one  another,  as  any  two  things  can  be»  and 
which  do  not,  like  other  things  la  nature,  run  into  one  a- 
nothen  But,  io  far  from  making  the  diftindion  betwixt 
them*  it  is  plain,  that  he  has  confounded  them ;  for  not 
^y  does  he  «lerive  hi&  wbok  do&rine  of  ideas  fi^m  bp« 
dy,  but  he  has  exprefily  faid,  that  there  is  no  contn^ 
,  didion  in  body  thinking,  and  that  it  may  be  {q  modified 
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OfperfeSl  and  imperfeSl  Ideas. — Of  the  Ideas 
of  Plato.* — Of  Science  ofidOpiniofi;  and 
the  Difference  betwixt  thefe  tivo. 

I' N  defcribing  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  formation  of  ideas,  I  have, 
faid,  that  the  idea  may  be  more  or  lefs  per^ 

as  to  have  that  faculty.  [Effay  on,  &c.]  Lib,  4.  cap.  j, 
fe£l.  6.  But  this,  I  hold,  to  be  joining  together  two  i- 
deas  altogether  repugnant,  and  exclufive  the  one  of  the 
other.  For  what  is  body?  It  is  that  which  has  not 
the  power  of  moving  itfelf,  or  of  beginning  motion. 
What  again  is  mind  ?  It  is  that  which  has  the  power  of 
moving  itfelf,  and  of  beginning  motion.  In  this  vr^y, 
Mr  Locke  himfelf  appears  to  have  defined  them,  when 
he  has  faid,  Tbat  maitcr  cannot  move  iifiif*  Ibid.  lib.  4* . 
cap.  10.  fed.  10.  And  again,  y^/Iive  power  is  i6e  proper  at' 
tribute  of  fpirits  PaJ/tve  power  of  matter.  Lib.  2.  cap.  23* 
§28.  Now,  there  can  be  nothing  more  oppolite  or  con* 
tradidory  than  affirmation  and  negation,  fo  that  we  may 
us  well  conceive  the  fame  body  to  be,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  in  the  fame  refped,  both  round  and  not  round,  as  to 
conceive  body  thinkmg,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  bo- 
dy to  be  fpirit.  It  is  true,  that  a  thinking  fubflance  may 
be  joined  with  body  or  matter,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the 
human  mind,  fo  that  the  one  ihall  affeft  the  other  by  a 
moft  wonderful  fympathy,  for  which  we  c^not  account; 
but,  we  muft  not,  therefore,  confound  the  two  fubftances, 
or  iay  that  body  is  or  can  be  mind. 
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fedi'y  from  which,  it  followai,  that  there  may 
be  "a  general  notion  or  conception  of  the 
thing,  but  fuch  as  is  not  what  we  emphati- 
cally, and  properly  enough,  in  Englifh,  call 
the  idea  of  a  thing.  This  requires  explana- 
tion; without  which  our  philofophy  oiideas, 
and  confequently  of  languagCy  of  which  i- 
deas  make  fo  effential  a  part,  would  be  im- 
perfeft. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the 
formation  of  ideas,  it  is  plain  it  muft  be  a 
workofdiflSculty,  if  rightly  performed,  re- 
quiring attention  and  accuracy.  It  is  there- 
fore impoffible  that  it  can  be  equally  well 
performed  by  all,  or  by  any  at  firft.  -  The 
brute,  as  we  have  fecn,  has  fome  conifufed 
notion  of  the/pecies  In  the  individual.  Our 
children,  at  firft,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  no 
more  diftinft  idea  of  it;  and,  I  believe,  they 
have  this  further  refembiance  to  the  brute, 
that  the  idea,  fuchas  it  is,  is  excited  only  by 
the  prefence  of  the  objea:,  or  by  fome  bodi- 
ly impulfe  of  one  kind  or  another;  their 
minds  not  having  yet  acquired  that/elf-m- 
ving  power,  by  which  the  mind,  without 
fuch  excitement,  reviews  and  compares  to- 
gether the  perceptions  of  fenfe  lodged  in  the 
memory  or  imagination.    They  learn,  no 
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doubtf  by  conyerfation  with  grown  perfons» 
to  form^  pretty  early^  more  diftin£k  concep- 
tions of  the  different  fpeciefes  oifiihfiances  : 
But  as  to  qualities^  and  pv ticularly  general 
qualities,  fuch  as,  good^  bad^fair^  bandfome^ 
juft^  and  unju/i^  though  they  have  thofe 
words  frequently  in  their  mouths,  the  ideas 
they  annex  to  them  are  fo  very  confufed  and 
]ndiftin(f^>  as  hardly  to  deferve  the  name. 
Nor  have  they  any  clear  conception  of  any 
term  they  uie  denoting  any  general  quality, 
except  it  be  of  fuch  as  denotes  a  fenfatimf 
^fweety  hitter^  painfuU  pleafant ;  of  which 
they  have  as  clear  ideas  as  many  philofophers. 
The  vulgar  maybe  faid  to  continue  children* 
in  this  refped);,  all  their  lives,  at  leaft,  in 
ibme  degree  \  for,  though  their  notions  are* 
no  doubt,  more  diftin£t  than  thofe  of  chil- 
dren* and  fuch  as  they  can  better  explain* 
yet  they  are  far  from  being  thofe  perfed  i- 
deaa  which  we  are  now  to  defcribe* 

This  idea  is  no  other  than  the  idea  of  the 
man  of  fcience,  or  philofopher ;  which  is  ve- 
ry different  from  that  of  the  vulgar.  For* 
in  the^/y?  place*  it  is  entirely  feparated  and 
abfhaded  from  every  thing  material*  all  the 
&veral  particular  obje£h  from  which  it  is 
coUeded  being  laid  out  of  the  yi^w  of  the' 
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mind,  and  that  only  which  they  have  m 
commm  being  confidcred ;  whereas  the  vul- 
gar never  perfedly  make  this  reparation, 
but  ftill  continue  to  fee  the  one  only  in  the 
many :  So  that  among  them,  tnati^  e.  g.  is 
no  more  than  one  name  given  to  Petefy 
Jamesy  and  John^  and  other  individuals  of 
the  fpecies  ;  and  when  they  want  to  explain 
their  idea  of  any  thing,  they  cannot  do  it 
without  an  example  i  that  is,  without  fliew-  ♦ 
ing  to  the  perfon  with  whom  they  converfe, 
Ae  material  imiage  of  the  thing  in  their  own 
minds,  ^dly^  It  is  fuch  an  idea  as  conili- 
tutes  the  nature  and  eflence  of  the  thing  un- 
mixed with  any  thing  elfe. 

How  difHcult  this  lail  requiAte  is  to  be  at- 
tained, we  (hall  be  convinced,  if  we  confider, 
that  every  thing  in  nature  is  mixed  with  ^- 
very  things  according  to  the  faying  of  the 
antient  philofopher,  I  think  it  was  Anaxa- 
goras.    Thus  lengthy  breadth^  and  thicknefs^ 
figure^fituationy  and  qualities  without  num* 
ber,  are  all  joined  together  in  the  fame  fub-, 
jed,  and,  in  that  way,  prefented  to  the  fen- 
fes.     Now,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  intelkd  td 
difcriminate  thefe,  and  fetting  them  each  a- 
part  by  itfelf,  in  that  way,  to  form  the  ide» 

Vou  L  O 
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of  it.  If  this  is  rightly  done,  then  is  the  i- 
dea,  that  perfedb  idea  we  feek  for,  fuch  as  is 
exprefled  in  the  definitions  of  the  terms  of 
fcience.  But  it  may  be  defedive  in  feveral 
refpedts.  In  the  Jirji  place^  It  may  only  con- 
tain qualities^  fuch  as  are  accidentaly  and 
hot  diftinguiihing  or  charailerijlical  of  the 
fpecics\  as  if  I  were  to  form  my  idea  of  a 
|pan  from  the  colour  or  fize,  or  any  other 
property  belonging  to  the  individuals  I  may 
have  feen,  but  not  common  to  the  fpecies. 
Secondly^  The  qualities  that  form  my  gene- 
ral idea  may  be  common  to  the  fpecies,  but 
,not  peculiar  \  as  if  I  fhould  make  my  idea 
of  a  man  to  be  that  of  a  creature  walking 
on  two  legs,  or  of  a  horfe,  that  of  a  creature 
with  four  legs.  Thirdly ^  The  quality  may 
be  common  to  all  the  fpecies,  and  alfo  pecu^ 
liar^  but  may  not  contain  its  nature  and 
ejfencc.  Thus,  if  I  define  a  man  by  his  ri- 
fible  faculty,  or  a  horfe  by  his  neighing, 
thefe  qualities,  though  both  common,  and 
peculiar  to  each  of  thefe  fpeciefes,  yet  as  they 
do  not  conftitute  their  nature  and  eflence^ 
they  are  /not  the  idea  of  the  philofopher* 
Fourthly^  The  qualities  of  which  I  form  my 
idea  of  the  fpecies,  I  may  not  have  a  clear 
'anddi/lin^  conception  of*^  as,  e.g.)i\ define 
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man  to  be  a  ratioaal  animal,  capable  of  in<* 
telledt  and  (cienccy  unlefs  I  know  what  r^ 
tianalitj  is,  and  what  intelleU  and  feience 
are,  I  cannot  have  a  perfed  idea  of  a  man. 
And,  Iq/ily^  M7  idea  may  contain  the  qua- 
lities that  are  common  and  peculiar  to  the 
fpecies,  and  alfo  fuch  as  conftitute  its  nature 
and  ejencc;  but,  if  it  contains,  befides  thefe, 
other  qualities  that  are  accidental^  or  tdioma^ 
ticaly  that  is,  peculiar  to  the  individual,  or 
that  are  common  to  other  fpeciefes ;  in  fliort> 
if  it  contains  any  thing  elfe  but  thofe  very 
qualities  which  conftitute  the  nature  and  ef- 
fence  of  the  thing,  from  which  all  its  pro^ 
perties  are  derived ;  nay,  if  it  fhould  contain 
any  even  of  thofe  properties  which  are  by 
demonftration  deducible  from  its  nature;  as» 
e.  g.  if,  in  my  definition  of  a  triangle,  I 
fhould  include  the  quality  of  its  having  its 
three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  it 
would  not  be  the  perfeSl  idea  of  the  philo- 
fopher,  which  muft  contain  nothing,  as  I 
have  faid,  but  the  .very  ejfence  of  the 
thing. 

But*  if  it  have  not  this  fuperfluity,  and 
have  ^11  the  requifites  above  mentioned,  then 
is  it  the  idea  of  Plato,  fo  much  talked  of^ 
G  i 
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and  fo  little  uhderftood,  being  a  fenfe  of  the 
word  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  ufed 
iti   modern  philofophy.     For  it  is  not  the 
meaning  that  I  have  given  to  it,  which  com- 
prehends every  general  notion,  however  in- 
adequate to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  and 
far  lefs  is  it  the  idea  of  Mr  Locke,  which 
comprehends  even  perceptions  of  fenfe,  tho*- 
it  was,   no  doubt,  from  the  philofophy  of 
Plato  that  he  borrowed  the  ufe  of  the  word. 
This  idea   is   the   real  thing  exijiing  *,  of 
which   Plato  fpeaks  fo  often  in  a  language 
that  appears   myfterious,  but  which    may 
be  imderftood  from  what  I  have  faid :     For 
he  tells  us,  "  It  is  that  which  makes  one  of 
"  the  many;  which,   preferving  the  unity 
**  and  integrity   of  its   own  nature,    runs 
"  through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  In 
**  number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it 
**  may  appear,  is  always  the. fame :     So  that 
"  by  it  we  find  out   and  difcriminate  the 
"  thing,  whatever  different  ftiapes  it  may 
^*  aflumc,  and  under  whatever  difguife  it 
*•  may,  Proteus^like^  hide  itfelf  f."     Now, 
though  this  defcription  alludes  to  a  peculiar 

♦    T4  •/Itff    «f • 
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notion  of  his  concerhing  ideas,  which  I  (hall, 
afterwards  explain,  and  which  Plato  never 
has  out  of  his  view,  it  cqay  he  underflood  of 
the  idea,  fuch  as  I  ha^ve  defcribed  it,  by 
which  we  difcriminate  a  thing  from  all  o- 
thers,  and  find  it  out  mixed  with  many  o- 
ther  things  in  various  forms  and  fubftances. 

This  perfeft  idea  is,  in  many  cafes,  very 
difficult  to  be  apprehended,  efpecially  if  it 
be  a  very  general  idea;  for  fuch  ideas  are 
the  principles  of  things,  and  therefore  the 
moft  fimple  and  uncompounded :  But  for 
that  very  reafon  they  are  the  moft  difficult 
to  be  by  us  apprehended;  firfi^  becaufe  we 
are  accuftomed  to  perceive  only  what  is 
mixed  and  compounded;  2ivA^fec(mdlj^  be- 
caufe thofe  general  principles  are  joined,  and 
incorporated  as  it  were,  with  fo  many  vari- 
ous forms  and  fubftances,  that  it  Ts  very  dif- 
ficult to  evolve  them,  and  fhew  them  by 
ihemfelves.  It  is  therefore  true  what  Ari^ 
ftotle  fays,  that  thofe  principles,  by  how 
much  they  are  great  in  power  and  efficacy, 
by  £6  much  they  are  the  more  difficult  to  |)e 
diffindly  apprehended. 

Of  this  kind  of  ideas  are  the  ideas  of 
jufticCi  goodnefs,  and  beauty;  which  are  ft 
03 
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general,  and  therefore  of  io  di^kujt  dcfiniti» 
on,  that  they  furnifhed  ample  nutter  for  th? 
Sophifts  of  old  to  Ihew  thjeir  ,  art,  and  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  thofe  with  whom  they 
converfed.  Plato  has  written  no  lefs  than 
ten  books*,  in  order  to  explain  vfh^iju/iice. 
is  J  and  he  has  given  us  a  definition  of  it, 
taken  from  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras  t»  ?nd 
which  ijs  very  different  from  the  common 
notion  of  it.  He  has  alfo,  in  the  fame 
books,  rpoken  much  of  the  good^  or  t,  ^^^,, 
but  he  ha^  iiot  d^ned  it.  He  tells  us^  in 
tiie  way  of  fimUitude,  tlwit  what  the  fun  is 
in  the  vifihle  world,  the  t#  9^^,  is  in  the  in^ 
telledtu^l.  \And  he  farther  fays,  that  ta 
know  it  is  the  perfeftion  of  all  knowledge, 
as  it  is  the  governing  principle  in  nature, 
and  onght  to  be  fo  in  all  human  adiong 
and  purfuits  %.  Whether  Plato  himfe^f 
knew  any  ifjore  of  the  raatteir  than  wha| 
h&  has  jtpld  jJie  reader  in  jhefe  books,  may 
perhaps  bjs  doirfi^ti^d,  t-hough  I  fliould  inciinQ 
totiiink  he  did  5  and  therefor?  J  hold  this  ta 
be  one  jof  the  myftgries  <)f  J^j  pfeilofopby, 

*  Thefc  are  his  books  Xli^i  v«A*r4#«f ,  or  Be  repuUica.     . 
:  +  S«s    tte   Pyj*agcirean  phjlpfc^bgr  TJJ^r^/,  in  his 
inoft  y^uaUp  ro>^k,  IIi|«  «^fr«v»  infisctcd  in  CfiU^  .coUcc- 
tion,  entitled,  Opufcuk  Mytbohg^a^  isc.  ^,  68 1 
^1  Plato  Df  RffMka^ Uh;-j: 
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which  he  did  not  communicate  except  to  a 
very  few:  And  accordingly  it  is  fo  treated  by 
his  later  followers,  Plotinus,^  lamblichus, 
and  Proclus,  who  have  made  the  dodrine 
of  the  T*  m^ithf  a  great  part  of  the  myjlicalthc^ 
ology  of  Plato. 

As  to  the  third  of  thofe  general  ideas,  the 
heautifuU  or  t«  x«x»f,  he  has  fpoken  much  of 
it  in  the  Sympofium:  And  as  what  he  fays 
there  fhews,  that  he  underftood  ideas  were 
formed  in  the  way  I  have  defcribed,  (though 
by  the  myfterious  manner  in  which  he  fpeaks 
of  them  one  fhould  think  otherwife),  I  will 
here  give  the  fubftance  of  it.  "  The  firft  ob'-: 
**  jeds,'*  fays  he,  *^  in  which  we  difcern  the 
**  beautiful,  are  corporeal  forms :  And  we  be- 
**  gin  with  loving  one  beauty  of  that  kind; 
•*  from  thence  we  proceed  to  contemplate 
**  other  beauties  of  the  fame  kind,  till  we  dif- 
.  **  cover  that  in  which  they  all  refemble  ond 
"  another;  and  then,  abating  of  our  love 
**  for  the  individual  we  come  to  be  lovers 
**  of  this /pedes  of  beauty,  and  general  ad- 
"  mirers  of  all  fine  forms.  From  body  w6 
**  next  proceed  to  mind^  and  difcover  the 
"  beautiful  in  charaSiers^  .manners^  and  iijtfi- 
*'  tutiont;  and  finding  here»  too,  the  fame 
^  rcfemblance  in  all  thefe,  we  become  gene- 
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«  ral  adpairers  of  this  fpfcies  of  beauty  like- 
"  wife,  eftcemipg  but  very  little  the  former 
"  in  comparifpn  with  it.  The  next  ftep  is 
^*  tothebeautifuli«7?/W^:  And  here,  in  like 
?*  manner,  we  are  not  to  attach  ourfelves  to 
*^  the  beauty  of  a  fingle  fcience,  but  in  gc- 
t*  neral  to  contemplate  that  fpecies  of  beau- 
?*  ty;  and  by  this  courfe  of  ftudy,  we  come 
^?  at  laft  to  difcover  tht  general  idea  of  beau*- 
"  ty,  comprehending  all  the  fpepiefes  above 
f*  mentioned,  viz.  the  beautiful  informs^  in 
"  manners^  and  in  fcience.  A  moft  ^pdcr- 
f*  ful  beauty  indeed,  fays  our  author,  and 
**  for  the  fake  of  which  only  all  other  beaur 
?•  ties  are  to  be  ftudied.  It  is  eternal  and 
"  incorruptible,  having  neithjer  beginning 
^*  nor  end,  jncreafe  nor  diminution :  It  is  not 
^*  beautiful  in  one  refpedl  and  ygly  in  ano- 
^*  ther;  it  is  not  beautiful  at  one  time,  or  in 
^*  one  place,  and  ugly  at  another  time,  or  in 
^'  another  place  j  nor  can  it  be  conceived  by 
^*  the  imagination,  like  a  fine  face,  or  a  fine 
**  hand,  or  any  other  corporeal  form;  nor 
^*  muft  we  reprefent  to  ourfelves  this  uni- 
^*  vcrfal  beauty  as  exifting  in  any  particular 
♦*  thing,  fuch  as  an  animal,  or  even  the  earth 
^*  and  heavens  j  but  we  muft  confider  it  fing- 
M  ly  \>j  itfelf,  and  detached  from  every  thing 
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**  clfe;  and  all  things  elfe  we  muft  confider 
*'  as  beautiful,  only  by  participation  of  this 
**  univerfal  beauty,  which  always  remains 
•*  the  fame,  without  fufFering  the  leaft  im- 
*^  pair  or  diminutibn  by  the  deftru£tion  of 
•*  thofc  other  things  in  which  it  exifts.  This, 
**  fays  Diotima,  (the  prophetefs,  in  whofc 
*^  mouth  Socrates  puts  this  difcourfe),  is  the 
*•  perfect  fcience  of  beauty,  and  will  make 
**  you,  Socrates,  (to  whom  (he  is  introduced 
**  as  fpeaking),  a  perfect  lover,  if  you  areca^ 
^^  pable  of  being  initiated  into  ^  fuch  myi^ 
**  terics." 

In  this  manner  has  Plato  mixed  with  the 
merriment  of  a  feaft,  and  even  the  riot  of  a 
debauch,  for  in  that  way  it  ends  at  Iaft»  his 
fublime  philofophy  of  ideas  and  intelleftual 
forms,  which  he  has  hardly  ever  out  of  his 
view  in  any  of  his  dialogues^  whether  he  be 
ferious  or  pleafant  *. 

*  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  intelledual 
philofophy,  will  be  furprifed  at  one  part  of  this  defcrip- 
» tion»  namely,  that  we  are  not  to  confider  this  idea  of 
beaaty  as  inherent  in  any  particular  fubjedt,  not  even  the 
heavens. .  Bat  thoie  who  have  (ludied  the  precious  re^ 
ijaains  that  we  have  left  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  Plato  took  almoft  all  hit 
philofophy,  particularly  his  theology  and  dodrine  of  i« 
^eas^  will  no(  W  furprifed  at  this  expreflion  qf  his:  fo^ 

f  ' 
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From  what  is  fiud,  it  will  be  further  evi- 
denti  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  precife  de- 
finition of  ideas  of  fuch  high  abftradion* 
Plato,  we  fee,  has  not  attempted  to  define 
the  beautiful  in  this  paffage,  nor  in  another 
dialogue  which  he  has  written  wholly  upon 
the  fubjed;  I  mean,  the  Hippias  Major; 

the  Pytluigoreans  made  the  fame  diftindion  with  refped 
to  mufick  that  Plato  makes  with  rcfpeft  to  beauty,  diflin- 
guifhing  fcnfible  and  intcUe^lual  mufic;  by  which  laft 
tiiey  nnderftood  the  ratios  and  proportions  of  numbers, 
coniidered  iimply  by  themfelves,  abftradted  from  voice  or 
found,  and  every  fenfible  objedt,  even  the  ftars  or  planets; 
(fee  Nicamachus*s  Arithmetic^  p.  5.),  So  that  this  mufic, 
according  to  their  notion,  was  fuperior  even  to  their  mu- 
fic of  the  fpheres,  fo  much  talked, of»  and  fo  little  under- 
ftood.  If  it  be  objeded,  that  this  intelledual  mufic  of 
die  Pythagoreans  is  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  as  Plato's 
intellcfiual  beauty,  I  anfwer,  that  I  myfelf  have  known  a 
man  who  underftood  it  perfe^y,  and  took  great  delight 
in  it;  for  he  would  fpesd  whole  days  in  reading  mufic, 
without  applying  either  voice  or  inftrument  to  it.  Now 
this  was  certainly  intelledhial  mufic,  though  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  fenfible  marks,  as  much  as  reading  any  book 
is  an  excrcife  of  the  intelleftual  faculty,  though  the 
thoughts  are  there  likewife  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  fen- 
fible charafters ;  becaufe,  in  both  cafes,  the  marks  have  not 
the  leaft  analogy  or  refemblance  to  the  things  fignified ; 
and  therefore  they  only  excite  the  memory,  but  do  not  in 
the  lead  operate  upon  the  fenfe  or  imagination.  The 
£leafure,  therefore,  of  this  mufician,  muft  have  been  alto- 
gether inteliedual,  produced  by  the  idea  of  thoft  numbers 
of  wluch  melody  ^nd  harmony  confift. 
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i^i^re  he  fhews  incjeed  very  dwrlffthait  Hip^ 
fdas-du}  not  underftand  what  it  was;  but  his 
maj&es  us  nothiiig  the  wUer  for  that*  Th» 
good,  as  I  have  i^id,  he  explains  by  a  fin)i>- 
litude,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  does  th^ 
natureof  the  foul  in  the  Phaedrus ;  where  he 
tells  us,  that  to  have  the  idea  of  the  foul, 
(that  is,  in  his  language,  th^  perfed:  idea  ^r> 
bove  mentioned),  is  divine  knowledge,  and 
of  mod  difficult  attavimem:  But  to  kno^r 
what  it  is  like,  is  human,  and  of  kfs  diffi^ 
i:ulty*. 

This  diftinaion  betwixt  perfcB  and  trn^ 
perfeSi  ukas^  which  I  have  fo  much  infifte4 
^pon,  will  explain  a  thing  that  is  but  lftt\f 
underftoodi  the  difference  bct^ixt/cience  ajt4 
cpinion.  The  fubjed  of  fcience  is  perfc^ 
ideas'^  fuch  as  I  h^ve  defcribed  them ;  (Ive 
fubjedl  of  opinion  is  imperfeU  idias.  For,  if 
the  idea  wants  any  of  the  requifites  above 
jnaentioned;  if  it  is  not  common  to  all  the  in«* 
dividuals  of  rhe  fpecies;  or,  though  coijuinoo^ 
if  it  be  not  peculiar^  or,  though  both  com* 
mon  and  peculiar,  if  it  be  not  efftntial;  or, 
with  all  thefe  three  requifites,  if  we  have  not 

?  t.  izzu  Fkim% 
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a  clear  and  diftinSi  conception  of  it ;  or,  laftlf  , 
jif»  befides  the  dTential  qualities,  we  throw 
into  our  idea  of  the  thing  oti>ers  not  ejfential; 
infhort)  if  it  be  not  the  idea  of  the  thing  i 
then  is  it  the  fubjeft  oi opinion^  about  which 
we  fee  men  wrangle  and  difpute  without  end ; 
becaufe  they  do  not  argue  about  the  thing 
itfelf)  but  about  an  imperfeft  notion  of  it 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon  that 
Plato  faid,  that  the  fubjeft  of  opinion  was 
neither  the  t«  •».  or  the  thing  it/elf ^  nor  was 
it  the  r«  fi^  4u  or  nothing ;  but  fomething  be^ 
livixt  thcfe  two.  This  may  appear  at  firft 
fight  a  little  myfterious,  and  di£Bcult  to  be 
tanderftood:  But,  like  other  things  of  that 
kind  in  Plato,  when  examined  to  the  bot- 
tom, it  has  a  very  clear  meaning,  and  ex* 
plains  the  nature  of  opinion  very"  well:  For^ 
as  he  fays,  every  man  that  opines  mix^oipint 
fomething.  The  fubjefl:  of  opinion,  there- 
fore, is  no.t  nothing;  at  the  fame  time,  it  ii 
qot  the  thing  itfe^y  but  fomething  betwixt 
the  two. 

There  is  a  difference  alfo  betwixt  fcience 
and  opinion  in  the  difcurfiis  mentis^  or  the 
combination  and  comparifon  of  ideas,  as 
well  as  with  refpe^  to  the  fimple  ideas« 
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But  to  treat  of  this  would  carry  me  too  far 
from  my  prefent  purpofe  *. 

*  Thcfc  ideas  of  Plato  being  the  fubjedts  of  fcience^  arc, 
in  the  language  of  Ariftotle's  phflofophy,  the  ra  unrm, 
that  is,  the  obje^s  of  intellect  or  of  that  faculty  of  the  hu- 
man mind  wfiich,  in  the  proper  fenie  of  the  word,  is  cal- 
led vtf$ ;  by  which,  not  general  conceptions  only  are  for- 
med, but  perfect  idea$,  fuch  as  contain  the  nature  and 
eflence  of  things.    The  conclufions  from  thence  deduced 
with  dcmonftrative  certainty  by  the  difcurfus  mentis,  maJce 
what  the  Greek  philofophy  calls  gut^nttm  and  which  we 
may  expreft  in  En^iih  by  th^wordy^i^xi^^.    And  now  it 
is  cafy  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  definition  of  man^  «f 
which  before  I  explained  only  a  part^   'The  definition  is, 
{mr  A«fix«y,  *»  xcci  %^^A^fAni  ^i»7<»«y»  that  i^,  a  rational  animal, 
capaUe  ofintelleCl  and  fcience.   By  xhtfirft  part  of  the  defi- 
nition, as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  exprefled  a  natural 
mptitude  to  attain  that  faculty  of  comparifon  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  rational  nature ;   for  A«y«;,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  in  its  proper  fignification,  dtnota  comfari/ont  though 
it  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  all  the  operations  of  intelle^,  ^ 
ttndintelleffitfelf  Of  this  comparative  fiiiculty,  for  which 
he  has  %  natural  aptitude  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  he,  as 
well  as  many  other  animals,  acquires  the  actual  pofleflion, 
when '  he  comes  to  a  certain  age.    But  as  to    intellect 
(by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  I  exprefs  the  Greek  word  vv;,  that 
is,  the  faculty  of  forming  perfed  ideas,  as  above  defcribed) 
and  fcience,  he  may  be  in  fuch  circumftances  of  life,  as 
never  actually  to  acquire  thefe ;  and  in  faft,  all  the  favage 
nations,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized,  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    Every  man  however  is 
thought  to  be  capable  of  attaining  them*  if  his  mind  be 
prc^erly  cultivated ;  and  therefore  that  capacity  is  made 
part  of  the  definition,  by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  man  it 
dtfiingui/hed  from  the  brute  animals,  that  are  not  fttppo« 
led  capaUe  of  attaining  to  intelleA  and  fcience. 
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CHAP.'  IX. 

Of  Plato's  peculiar  Notion  concerning  the  Ex- 
ifience  of  Ideas. — The  Opinion  of  fame  mo- 
dem Pbilofophers  upon  that  Subje^, 

TH  E  dodrine  of  ideas,  as  I  I^ave  deli- 
vered it,  is  taken  from  the  Peripatetic 
fchool.  I  have  fhewn,  at  the  fame  time, 
that,  with  refpea  to  the  formation  of  them 
by  the  human  mind,  Plato  does  not  differ 
from  Ariftotle.  But  I  mentioned  a  peculiar 
opinion  of  Plato  concerning  ideas,  which  it 
is  poffible  the  curious  reader,  if  he  does  not 
already  know,  may  defire  to  know;  and 
which  therefore,  as  belonging  to  the  fubjedJ: 
we  are  now  treating,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

Thefe^rfeft  ideas  of  Plato  which  I  hate 
defcribed,  arc  no  other  than  the  fpeciefes  of 
Uiings  which  were  held  by  Ariftotle  to  ex^* 
ill  in  the  mind  of  the  deityj  and  every  bo- 
dy who  believes  the  univerfe  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  mind,  and  not  of  blind  chance, 
muft  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  They  are 
therefore  thofe  previous  fom^  w  Mr  Har- 
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ria  calls  them,  which  are  truly  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  a 
real  exiftence,  in  contradiftin£tion  to  corpo- 
,real  forms,  which  are  fleeting  and  periih«* 
able,  and  in  a  conftantviciffitude  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
Plato  and  Ariflotle  agreed,  and  in  general 
all  the  antieht  philofophers  who  were  not 
Acheifts.  But  Plato  went  further,  and  main- 
tained, that  thofe  ideas  or  fpeciefes  of  things 
had  a  real  exiftence  by  themfelves,  not  only 
out  of  any  corporeal  form,  but  out  of  any 
mind  or  intelligence:  That  they  were  in- 
corporeal fubftances,  not  accidents,  or  quali- 
ties, of  other  fubftances :  That  they  mixed 
with  every  thing  here  below;  and  that  it  is 
by  participation  of  them  that  every  thing  is 
denominated  to  be  what  it  is.  An  indivi^ 
dual  man,  e.  g.  by  the  participation  of  the 
idea  of  man,  is  that  animal,  and  no  other, 
and  is  called  by  that  name  *.  What  the  na- 
ture of  this  participation  is,  or  how  it  is  te 
be  conceived  that  one  fimple  indivifible  idea, 
(for  fuch  they  all  are  according  to  Plato), 

*  The  idea  of  man,  in  the  language  of  the  Platonic 
philofophj,  is  called  *vT#.«?lj#5ri*,  that  is,  manitfdf,  or 
the  real  man  j  while  the  c9rtoml  man  is  only  ca^»f99u  or 
fimply  »«••  ,    . .  ...'..! 
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exifting  as  a  fubftance  by  itfelf,  fhould  mix 
and  incorporate  with  fo  many  diflFerent  maf- 
fes  of  matter,  and  yet  ftill  prefervethe  uni- 
ty and  indivifibility  of  its  nature,  is  one  of 
the  myfteries  of  the  Platonic  philofophy, 
which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  have  ever  explained. 

This  opinion  appears  fo  extraordinary, 
that  I  have  known  fome  learned  men,  very 
much  converfant  in  the  writings  of  Plato, 
who  could  not  believe  that  this  was  really^ 
his  opinion.  But  that  he  did  truly  hold 
fuch  opinion,  is  to  me  evident :  i^,  From 
his  own  writings ;  particularly,  the  Philebus^ 
which  I  quoted  above,  the  Sophifiay  and  the 
Parmenides;  in  which  laft  he  treats  pro^ 
fefledly  of  id^as^  and  of  the  oncy  and  dates 
feveral  different  opinions  concerning  them. 
And,  indeed,  as  I  faid  before,  this  dodrine 
of  ideas  runs  through  his  whole  philofophy, 
and  is  hardly  ever  out  of  his  view :  So  that 
it  is  not  from  a  fingle  paffage  that  we  col- 
left  this  opinion ;  but  from  the  whole  drain 
of  his  writings* 

2dlyj  If  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  Plato's 
mesmngf  qvp  if  we  could  fuppofe  that  it  was 
not  his  own  opinion,  but  only  put  into  the 
noutb  of  the  inteilocutors  in  his  dialogues^ 
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and  maintained,  by.  way  of  argument,  a&  he 
maintains  feveral  things  which  he  certainly 
did  not  believe  himfelf,  we  have  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  fcholar  Ariftotle ;  who  has  told 
us,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  that  his  opi«« 
tiion  was  fuch  as  I  have  ftated  it ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  he  has  bellowed  the  greateft 
pains,  and  employed  all  the  acutenefs  of 
his  genius,  and  all  the  fubtlety  of  his  logic, 
in  refuting  it;  and  this  riot  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  many  paffages  both  of  his  Me^ 
taphyftcs  andFhyftcs^  and  even  in  his  Ethics  i 
where  he  makes  an  apology  for  differing 
from  a  man  for  whom  he  had  fo  great  a  re- 
gard *.  In  fhort,  it  appears  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Ariftotle,  that  this  was  the  chief 
ground  of  that  difference  of  opinion,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  was  betwixt  him  and  his 
mafter.  1  know  there  are  fome  who  think, 
that  Ariftotle  has  often  mifreprefented  the 
opinions  of  other  philofopheVs,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  refuting  them,  and  ex- 
pofmg  their  abfurdity  ;  and,  among  others^ 
his  commentator  Philoponus  is  of  that  pp^ 
^      Vol.  L  H 
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nion  *.  But  whatever  freedom  he  might 
have.ufed  with  the  opinions  of  more  antient 
philofophers,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he 
would  have  ventured  to  mifreprefent  the  o- 
pinion  of  his  own  mafter  Plato*,  which  muft 
hiVe'  been  well  known  to  many  others.  But, 
befides,  he  has  not  only  told  us,  that  this 
was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  but  he  has  alfo  gi- 
ven us  a  probable  enough  account  how  he 
came  to  form  k.  He  had  learned,  fays  he, 
when  he  was  very  young,  from  fome  difci- 
ples  of  Heraclitus  with  whom  he  converfed, 
that  all  material  things  were  in  a  perpetual 
flux ;  and  therefore  that  there  could  be  no 
fcience  or  diftindt  comprehenfion  of  them  : 
And  this  always  continued  to  be  his  opinion. 
Afterwards  he  became  the  fcholar  of  Socra- 


♦  This  paflage  is  to  be  foimJ  in  Philoponus's  commentary 
upon  Ariftotle's  third  book  of  General  Phyfics,  or,  De 
naturali  aufcuitatiofie,  where  he  plainly  fays,  that  it  was 
a  commcn  pradlice  of  Ariftotle  to  affcdk  to  mifunder- 
ftand  the  antient  philofophers,  and  to  refute  their  words, 
not   their  meaning.      K«<  •irmi   triXUfAgmrni  r«v  a#- 

TV*  )i«f«i«*  rmi  m^x*^*^*^  A  moil  grievous  charge  againft 
his  candour,  by  a  difciple  too  of  his  fchool,  and  one, 
who,  in  other  rcfpedls,  was  his  great  admirer. 
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tes,  whofe  philofophy  was  entirely  confined 
to  morals ;  but  who  firft  attempted,  fays 
our  author,  ^to  define  and  inveftigate  gene- 
rals. This  Plato  learned  from  him  ;  but, 
perceiving  that  there  could  be  neither  defi-*  ' 
nition  nor  fcience  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  for 
the  reafon  juft  now  mentioned,  and  think- 
ing it  was  neceflary  that  the  fubjeds  of  fci- 
ence fhould  be  fomething  fixed  and  perma- 
nent :  He,  therefore,  introduced  ideasj  which 
he  conceived  to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable, 
and  to  have  an  exiftence  by  themfelveSj  in- 
dependent of  all  material  things  *. 

But,  zdly^  Suppofe  that  we  ihould  rejedk 
the  authority  of  Ariftotle  altogether  in  this 
matter,  the  fame  Fhiloponus,  who  has  ac- 
cufed  this  philofopher  of  mifreprefenting 
the  opinions  of  antient  philofophers,  has 
himielf  ftated  the  opinion  of  Plato  to  be  fuch 
as  Ariftotle  has  reprefented  it*  For  in  his 
commentary  upon  the  feqond  book  of  Ari- 
ftotle's  Phyfics,  fpeaking  of  ideas,  or  forms 
feparated  from  all  matter  t>  he  fays,  they 

•  Metaffyf  in.  6.  caf.  i. 

t  X0^tAa  nin,  that  is  what  Mr  Harris  calls  prevsom 
/onnty  in  contradiftin^on  to  forms  ezifting  either  in  ma* 
terial  fubftances,  or  abfttaded/rvm  them  by  our  under- 
Banding. 

Ha  ' 
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are  either)  according  to  Plato,  fubftanceat 
having  a  feparate  exiftence  by  themfelvea  t> 
or  they  are  forms  exifting  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  creator  $;  which  was  the  opinioa  of 
Ariftotle  §. 

*  Lajlly^  This  opinion  concerning  ideas* 
was  alio  the  opinion  of  the  Pythagoreans; 
from  whom  Plato  took  almoft  his  whole 
philofophy,  and  particularly,  as  it  appearSf 
his  flodrine  of  ideas :  For  in  that  genuine 
piece  of  Pythagorean  philofophy  yet  prefer- 
ved  to  us,  I  mean  the  treatife  of  Timaeus 
the  Locrian,  De  anima  mundi^  ideas  are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  three  principles  of 
things  *;  and,  as  I  had  occafion  to  obfcrve 
before,  it  was  from  the  fchool  of  Pythago- 

%  Philoponus's  exprefliOQ  is,  A^f**  f>  ^f  Sij^wv^far ;  for 
underftanding  which,  we  are  to  know,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ariftotle's  philofophy,  the  thing  exifting  i M(f»W, 
that  is,  exifting  materialfy,  was  only  called  •wtm, ;  but  the 
idea  of  it  was  no  more  than  the  A^fdf  t«$  ovn^f,  or  fimply 

§  And,  befides  Philoponus,  his  matter  Ammonius 
Hermetas,  in  his  Commentary  on  Porphyry,  m^  rut  tntlt 
^»mu  fol.  30.  fpcaking  of  Plato's  opinion  of  thofe  ideas, 
fays,  OvJi  y«5  ScwXttf  96^0-0^  «vr«  tir»t  r«»  inftfy^yBp  jBtvXilat^ 

it  ir^f  ^jiflywMff  ttMvmg,  ra  tjJi  vtitir. 

.♦•The  tiirec  principles  arc,  the  uUa,  the  niatier,  and 
the  M},  falling  under  thefenfcs,  which  is  the  produce 
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las  that  Plato   borrowed  the  term  idea^ 
which  is  now  become  fo  common  a  word  in 
tlie  Englifli  language.  Further,  there  is  a  re- 
markable paflage  in  Simplicius's  commen- 
tary upon  the  firft  book  of  Ariftotlc's  Phy^ 
fics^  Which  fhows,  that  the  dodrine  of  ideas 
made  an  effential  part  of  the  Theology  of  the 
Pythagoreans:  For  they  not  only  maintain- 
ed, that  ideas  exiftcd  feparately  by  them- 
felves,  but  they  made  them  to  be  a  part  of 
the  divine  nature ;   which  they  undcrftood 
to  be  threefold,  confiding  of  fo  many  ones 
or  perfans^  as  we  may  call  them.     "The 
^^firji  one  wasof  tranfcendant  excellency,  a- 
«  bove  all  entity,  and  fubftance.  Thc/econd 
"  was  ideaSf    that   is,    intelligible  things, 
^  which  have  a  real  and  true  exiftence.  The 
"  third  was  animal  life^  or  fpirit^  as  we  may 
"  call  it,  participating  of  the  fr^  one  and  of 
**  ideas^^  If  Simplicius  delivered  this  upon 
his  own  authority  only,   we  might  juftly 
doiibt  of  it;  but  he  quotes  for  it  one  Mode- 
ratus,  a  philofopher  who  appears  to  have 
given  the  beft  account  of  the  doftrines  of 
Pythagoras,  and  who  for  that  reafon  is  fre- 

of  the  two  firft.    The  "words  are,  Ts  \t  \vft^mfUt  tlWw 
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quently  quotecf  by  Porphyry  in  his  life  of 
Pythagoras.  Simplicius  gives  us  the  very 
words  of  this  philofopher,  which  I  have 
tranfcribed  below  *• 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  differ- 
ence  betwixt  Plato  and  his  fcholar,  that  many 
authors,  both  antient  and  modern,  have  la- 
boured much  to  prove,  that  there  was  really 
po  diiference  betwixt  them  :  But,  however 
fuccefsful  they  may  have  been  in  reconciling 

.  *  Ovfs  yftf,  (meaning  Moderatus),  k«t«  rtv^  n«l«r«- 
^««vf,  T«  fttf  if^0l$9  tf  iwt^  T«  $ipxt  Km  vtLifxf  twmt  «ir«f «|. 
I'll**-   Tf  \%  Sfvriftv    $%,    tfVf^  ic-Ti  T«  •»?««   tfy  it«<  MiflcF,   r« 

iw^  ««i  T*n»  «<}«rir,  foL  5p.  This  paflagc  plainly  fhews, 
that  Plato  took  from  the  Pythagoreans,  not  only 
his  dodtrme  of  ideas,  but  his  theology ^  ^nd  particularly  his 
notion  of  the  Trinity  in  die  divine  nature,  which  I  took 
occafion  to  mention  in  a  for?per  note.  This  notion  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  ^s  antient  as  any  thing  in  the  Greek 
)>hilofophy,  and  very  probably  was  brought  by  Pythago- 
ras frona  Egypt  with  the  rtft  of  his  philoTOphy. 

Thpfe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hchrtr^^^  and  the  books 
t^iMofa,  may  perhaps  find  the  P^atcmc  do&iine  of  ideas 
in  that  paifage  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  Genejisy  where  it 
isfaid.  That  Cod  made  every  plant  in  the  field  before  it  nnas  i» 
fhe  earth,  and  every  heroin  the  field  before  it  grenvj  which  I 
think  can  hardly  be  undcrilood  but  of  the  tdeat  of  fuch 
plants  and  herbs.  And  the  fame  learned  men  may  alfo 
find  fome  connexion  betwixt  that  <it'tf/^r, -which  Simplicius, 
in  the  fame  hook,  foL  51.  fays  the  Egyptians  made  the 
fy^bol  of  xh&firft  matter^,  and  that  deefg  and  thofemjaterf, 
upon  which  Mofes  fays  xj^t  Spirit  of  God  moved  w&ei^ 
^  world  was  created. 
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them  upon  other  points,  they  are,  I  think, 
clearly  irreconcilcable  with  refped:  to  ideas. 
The  very  reverfe  of  this  opinion  of  Plato 
is  the  notion  of  certain  philofophers  of  our 
own*  time  concerning  ideas.  For  as  Plato 
maiiUains,  that  ideas  are  fubftances,  which 
have  a  feparate  exiftcnce  by  themfelves  out 
of  any  mind,  thefe  philofophers,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  aflert,  that  they  have  no  exiftence 
at  all,  not  even  in  the  mind ;  that  all  our 
conceptions  are  perceptions  of  fenfe,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  imprejions  made  upon  the 
mind  by  external  objects,  through  the  mt^ 
dium  of  the  organs  of  fenfe.  Thefe  im- 
preffions  being  preferved  in  the  memory, 
arc  what  we  call  ideas ;  which  therefore  are 
nothing  but  fainter  perceptions  of  fenfe. 
This  dodrine  was  firft  advanced  by  Dr 
Berkeley,  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  and  afterwards 
Aipported,  and  much  enlarged  upon,  by  a 
later  philofopher,  in  a  work,  entitled,  A 
treatife  of  Human  Nature;  to  which,  as  he 
has  not  put  his  name,  nor  ever  publicly  ac- 
knowledged it,  fo  far  as  I  know,  I  think  he 
has  a  right  not  to  be  named.  That  this  later 
writer,  who  profeifes  the  fceptical,  philofo- 
phy,  and  whofe  intention  appears  to  be,  to 

Jl4 
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overturn  all  fcience  and  evidence  of  every 
kind,  (hould  be  fond  of  a  dodrine  that  fuitt 
fo  well  with  his  purpofe,  is  no  wonder  at  all : 
But  I  do  wonder  that  Dr  Berkeley,  whofe  in- 
tentions were  certainly  good,  however  erro- 
neous his  philofophy  may  be,  fhould  have 
advanced  it ;  more  efpecially  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  any  connexion  with 
his  favourite  dodrine  of  the  nonexi/iencc  of 
matter^  which  he  maintained  with  the  pious 
defign  of  ftriking  at  the  very  rooioi  Jtheijm^ 
then  entirely  founded  upon  the  dodrine  of 
materialifin.    For  he  thought  that,   if  he 
could  ihow  that  matter  did  not   exift,  it 
would  follow  of  neccffary  confequence,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  mind} 
not  forefeeing,  that  a  philofopher  was  to  a- 
rife,  who  fhould  deny  the  exiftence  of  mind 
as  well  as  body* 

The  confequence  of  the  opinion  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  concerning  ideas,  certainly  is, 
that  there  is  no  fcience,  demonftration,  nor 
general  truth  of  any  kind  ;  nay,  there  can- 
not be  fo  much  as  a  general  propofition,  nor 
indeed  any  propofition,  as  one  term  at  leaft 
of  a  propofition  muft  be  a  general  term^  ex- 
preffing  fome  general  notion.  If,  therefor^ 
thefe  gentlemen  arc  in  the  right,  there  is  an 
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end  GdF  all  belief  in  religion,  morals,  philo<« 
fophy,  or  fdence  of  any  kind.  2dfyf  There 
is  no  fuqh  faculty  of  the  human  mind  as  in- 
telkSl;  the  bufinefs  of  which,  as  wc  have 
fhewn,  is,  to  abftraft,  and  to  confider  fepa- 
rately,  what  is  joined  in  nature,  and  in  that 
way  b  prcfented  to  the  fenfes.  For,  if  we  have 
no  perception  of  things  in  any  other  way, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  have  no  intelled,  nor 
any  thing  befides  ^n/ii  memory^  and  ma-* 
gmatum.  Thefe  are  all  the  powers  of  hu- 
man nature,  according  to  thofe  pbilofophers  $ 
and  thefe  the  brutes  poflefs  as  well  as  we. 
So  th%t  this  philQfophy,  at  thefam[e  time  that 
it  dcffiroys  all  fcicnce  and  certainty  of  every 
kind,  degrades  us  to  a  level  with  the  brute, 
by  ftripping  us  of  that  intelled  which,  by 
the  antient  pbilofophers,  was  thought  to  be 
the  diilinguiihing  charaderiilic  of  human 
nature. 

As  this  philofophy  leads  to  fuch  alarmmg 
confcquences,  and  is  entirely  fubverfive  of 
the  theory  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  e- 
ftablifh,  that  the  mind  operates  by  itfelf, 
without  the  affiftancc  of  fcnft^  and,  confc- 
quently,  deftroys  altogether  the  diftindion 
'that  I  have  >becn  at  fo  much  pains  to  cfta- 
Wilh  betwixt  fetaftiam  offcnfc  and  ideas^  I 
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mtift  (top  to  confider  it  a  little  more  parti-* 
cularly.  And,  firft,  I  would  aik  thefe  gentle- 
men* whether  their  jM-opofition  be  general* 
that  no  fuch  ideas  as  I  fuppofe,  exift  at  all  in 
any  mind  or  intelligence  ?  or,  do  they  only 
maintain,  that  they  exift  not  in  the  hu<- 
man  mind  ?  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions,  I 
am  perfuaded  Dr  Berkeley  at  leaftdidnot 
mean  to  aftert,  tho'  he  has  exprefled  himfelf 
in  much  too  general  term^ :  For  he  certainly 
believed  that  there  cki^s  z  Jupremt  mind ; 
.  and,  if  fo,  he  could  not  believe  that  this  mind 
perceived  by. organs  of  fenie,  and  had  no  o- 
ther  perceptions. 

But,  without  entering  into  fuch  high  me« 
taphyfical  difquifitions,  let  us  confine  our- 
felves^to  man,  and  inquire,  whether,  in  his 
mind  there  are  any  fuch  ideas.  Now  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  truly  a  queftion  of  faA, 
Whether  does  man  aftually  divide,  abftrad* 
and  generalife,  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
fcribed  I  or  does  he  confider  things  in  no  o^ 
ther  way  than  as  they  are  prefented  to  him 
by  the  fenfes  ?  If  therefore  it  be  a  queftion 
of  fad,  every  man's  confcioufnefs  of  what 
pafles  in  his  own  mind  muft  determine  it 
Now  I  a{k  any  man  of  fcience,  (for  I  admit 
it  is  only  fuch  that  form  an  idea  j^rfyCdy)^ 
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Whether  he  cannot  fepcurate  or  abftradt  any 
particular  property  of  any  fubjedt  from  its 
other  properties,  and  make  that  property 
the  objeQ:  of  the  mind's  contemplation  by 
itfelf  ?  whether  he  cannot,  conceive  that 
quality  as  exifting  in  many  other  fubjeds  ? 
and,  laftly,  whether  he  cannot  confider  that 
which  thofe  feveral  fubjeds  have  in  com- 
mon, laying  afide  the  confideration  of  what 
may  belong  to  each  of  them  in  particular? 
I  afk  a  geometer,  e.  g.  Whether  he  cannot 
feparate  that  property  of  a  figure,  of  being 
bounded  by  three  lines,  from  any  other  pro-  . 
perty  belonging  to  the  figure,  and  confider 
that  property  by  itfelf?  whether  he  cannot 
perceive  that  fuch  a  property  belongs  to  many 
other  figures  ?  and  whether  he  oannot  confi- 
der this  common  property  by  ufelf,  without 
taking  into  his  confideration  the  particular 
properties  of  each  figure  ?  Whether  he  can- 
not reafon  upon  this  common  nature  of  a 
triangle,  without  confidering  any  other  qua- 
lity which  may  belong  to  it?  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  the  greateft  defe£t  in  a  ge- 
ometer, and  fuch  as  would  render  him  ut- 
terly incapable  ever  to  attain  to  any  the  leaft 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  fcience,  if  he 
^ii|d  Qot  conceive  and  argue  about  a  triangle 
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in  general)  wtthoat  upbtttraffinghie  didughtg» 
by  Goniiderihg' whether  it  was  of  wood  or 
of  metal,  whether  it  was  white  or  bla^tk, « 
whether  ifofceles  or  fcalenum  ? 

There  is  another  fcience  ftill  more  ab* 
ftra£t  than  geometry,  I  mean  arithmetic. 
For,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  points,  lines, 
and  figures  have  pojttidn;  whereas  number 
hai  none,  but  is  one  of  the  moil  general  af* 
fedtions  of  being,  whereby  things  are  ab- 
ftraded  from  all  their  accidents,  and  all  the 
equalities  that  difference  them  one  from  an-- 
dther,  even  from  the  curcumftances  oi  time 
«qd  plactf  which  belong  to  all  fublunary 
things  :  Aod,  therefore^  numbers  are  mod  ' 
properly  ufed  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  fym- 
bols  of  things  immaterial  and  eternal.  Now, 
I  aik  not  only  the  man  who  underftands  the 
fcience  of  numbers,  but  every  fchool-boy, 
who  learns  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
whether,  when  he  adds  or  fubtradts,  divides 
er  multiplies,  he  thinks  of  fo  many  men, 
borfes,  or  oxen?  whether,  in  ftiort,  his  fenfc 
or  imagination  has  any  thing  to  do  in  thefe 
arithmetical  operations?  and  whether, on  the 
contrary,  it  is  not  this  moft  abftrafl:  idea  of 
number  upon  which  he  operates  ?  And,  as 
to  men  who  underliand  the  fcience,  it  is  ab- 
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furd  to  fuppofe,  thatt  when  they  demonfirate 
thofe  operations  which  vulgar  men  pcrforia. 
without  knowing  the  reafpn  of  them ;  or, 
when  they  treat  of  the  higher  parts  of  this 
fcience>  fuch  as  the  dodrine  of  ratios  and 
proportions,  they  ever  think  of  any  parti- 
cular beings,  to  which  the  numbers  are  to 
be  applied  ? 

But,  further,  take  a  man  who  has  learned 
aeither  geometry  nor  arithmetic,  nor  any 
fcience  whatever,  and  afk  him.  Whether  he 
cannot  obferve,  fpeak,  and  reafon  about  the 
length  of  the  room  where  he  fits,  without 
taking  into  his  confideration  its  breadth  or 
height)  or  what  the  finifhing  is,  whether 
.  wainfcot  or  plaifter?  whether  he  cannot  ob- 
ferve  the  fize  or  figure  of  any  animal  or  ve- 
getable, without  Qonfidering  its  other  qua- 
lities ? 

Further,  there  are  words  in  every  language 
of  art,  called  by  grammarians  abjirad  nouns^ 
which  denote  qualities  abftradted  from  the 
fubftances  in  which  they  are  by  nature  ne- 
ceflkrily  inherent ;  this  therefore  may  be  faid 
to  be  a  violent  abftra<9;ion ;  yet  I  aik  any 
common  man,  when  he  uiies  the  terms^  blacks 
n^fs^  'wbitcnefsf  bardntfs^  Gt  foftnefs^  ^fc 
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does  he  think  of  any  particular  fubftances 
to  which  thefe  qualities  are  to  be  applied  ? 
If  thefe,  and  fuch  like  queftions  muft  be 
anfwered  in  the  negative,  as  I  think  they 
muft  be,  then  it  is  decided  by  common  ob- 
fervation  and  experience,  that  the  human 
mind  muft  at  leaft  have  the  faculty  of  ab-^. 
Jiraiiim;  and  that  it  is  not  fo  much  under 
the  dominion  of  fenfe,  that  it  muft  necefTa- 
rily  contemplate  every  obje£t  as  prefented  to 
it  by  the  fenfe,  but  can  exert  a  power  fupe- 
rior  to  fenfe,  by  feparating  and  dividing  thofc 
things  which  fenfe  prefents  only  in  the 
lump. 

The  latter  writer  I  have  mentioned,  ad- 
mits the  faft  to  be  as  I  have  ftated  it ;  and 
aqknowledges,  that  the  mind,  in  contempla- 
ting any  individual  objeftof  fenfe,  can  lay 
afide  the  confideration  of  the  qualities  pe- 
culiar to  that  objefl:,  and  confider  only  thofc 
which  it  has  in  common  with  others  of  the 
fame  kind :  And  to  thefe  common  qualities,'" 
fo  confidercd  by  the  mind,  we  aflSx,  fays  he, 
a  name,  which  he  admits  to  be  a  general 
term  for  all  things  of  that  kind,  and  to  fland 
for  them,  in  fpeaking  and  writing ;  as,  e.  g. 
I  fee  a  three-fided  figure  upon  the  paper,  and 
this  is  an  objeft  which  I  perceive  by  my 
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fenfe  of  fight.  Now,  fays  he,  I  can  lay  a« 
fide  tljie  confideration  of  the  white  paper, 
the  black  lines,  and  I  can  alfo  throw  out  of 
my  view,  whether  it  be  a  great  or  fmall  fi- 
gure, right-angled,  acute  or  obtufe  angled, 
and  can  confider  only  its  quality  of  being  a 
plain  figure,  bounded  by  three  ftraight  lines, 
to  which  I  give  the  name  of  triangle  y  and 
this  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  all  plain 
figures  bounded  by  three  right  lines,  without 
any  other  additional  circumftance. 

Now,  I  fhould  defire  to  know,  whether  the 
idea  defcribed  by  this  writer  is  not  precifely 
what  other  piiilofophers  call  an  abfiraSi  idea? 
2^/y,  I  would  alfc  this  gentleman,  by  what  fa- 
culty of  the  mind  this  difcrimination  of  the 
qualities  of  a  triangle  is  performed,  fo  that 
fome  of  them  are  made  the  objeds  of  the  mind's 
contemplation,  while  others  of  them  are  fetout 
of  its  fight  ?  He  will  not  furely  fay  it  hfenfe; 
h)^cdL\x(e/en/e  difcriminates  nothing,  but  with- 
out diftindion  perceives  every  quality  of  an 
objed  that  is  prefcnted  to  it,  not  confidering 
whether  it  be  common  to  the  kind,  or  pecu- 
liar to  the  individual.  Neither  is  it  imagi-- 
nation ;  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  weaker 
fenlation.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
muft.  be  fome  faculty  different  from  either 
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of  thefe  two,  and  this  faculty  is  what 
I  call  intelkfi ;  unlefs  it  could  be  fhewn* 
that  there  is  any  faculty  of  the  human  miod 
by  which  it  perceives  or  knows  any  thing, 
other  than  fenfe,  imagination,,  and  Intel- 
led. 

It  is  faid  by  this  writer,  That  the  triangle 
upon  the  paper  is  truly  the  triangle  which  is 
perceived  by  the  mind,  but  it  is  cohfidered 
as  repre/enting  all  other  triangles.     But  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  playing  with  words, 
and  fpeaking  in  figure  and  metaphor,  not 
with  philofophical  propriety  and  exaftnefs. 
For  what  is  meant  by  the  word  repre/enting? 
If  it  fignifies,  that  the  triangle  upon  the  pa- 
per (lands  for  a  fign  of  the  idea  of  triangle, 
in  the  lame  manner  that  the  word  triangle 
does  in  fpeaking,  it  is  admitted.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  meant,  that  the  triangle  up«* 
on  the  paper  is  the  exa£t  image  of  the  tri- 
angle in  the  mind,  it  is  denied.     For  how 
can  a  triangle,  that  muft  of  neceflity  be  ei- 
ther right*angled,   acute  or  obtufe-angled, 
reprefent  in  that  fepfe  a  triangle  which  this 
writer  allows  to  be  confidered  by  the  mind 
without  any  of  thofe  qualities  ? 

The  diagrams,  however,  ufed  by  geome-^ 
ten  in  demonftratuig  their  propoiitioos,  mtjf 
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poflibly  have  led  thofe  gentlemen  into  fo 
grofs  an  error.  But  they  ought  to  have  con^ 
(Idered,  that  fuch  diagrams  are  no  other  than 
ftgns  of  ideas,  and  that  it  is  the  weakneis 
of  our  intelled:  which  obliges  us  to  take 
that  afiifiance  from  ienfe«  And  accordingly 
vre  fee,  that  men  who  are  far  advanced  ia 
the  fcience,  can  go  through  long  demonftra- 
tions  without  fuch  afliftance ;  and  though 
we  do  not  poOfefs,  we  may  at  leaft  conceive, 
fuch  a  degree  of  intelledb,  as  to  have  no  need 
of  fuch  material  figns  or  fymbols,  but  be  a- 
Uc  to  converfe  with  the  pure  intelledual 
forms  themfelves.  But,  even  in  our  prefent 
ftate,  to  argue,  that,  becaufe  we  ufe  figns  of 
ideas,  therefore  we  have  no  ideas,  is  th€ 
fame  thing  as  if  one  ihould  argue,  that,  be-- 
caufe  we  ufe  another  fort  of  figns,  namely 
founds,  therefore  we  have  no  conceptions 
but  of  founds*  Now  the  fad  is  fo  far  o- 
therwife,  thatt  when  we  hear  or  read  any 
thing  attentively,  we  do  nc^  at  all  attend  to 
the  founds,  letters,  or  words,  but  only  to  the 
things  (ignified  by  them« 

The  ufe,  however,  of  tbefe  fymbols  of  i- 

deas  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  confound 

the^perceptions  of  fenfe  with  ideas.     It  may 

not  therefore  be  improper  to  examine  how 

Vol.  I.  I 
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the  cafe  ftaii4s  with  thofe  wlio  have  ^ot  the 
ufc  of  thofe  fymbola,  which  2tf  e  eiiHer  vifible 
objeds,  fuch  as  diagrams  in  g;eometr7^  or 
founds*  fuch  as  words.  .Now,  let  u^  take 
the  inftanccof  Mr  Saundcrfon  the  blind  pror? 
ftflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge.  He  certainly  conceived  a  tri- 
angle that  was  qeither  black  nor  white,  nor 
of  any  other  colour.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  abftr^cd  /rom  all 
colour.  Why  might  he  not  conceive  it  ahp 
ftraded  from  every  other  fenfibte  quality  f 
It  wilU  no  doubt,  be  faid>  that  he  muft  have 
iX>nceived  it  as  hard  or  foft,  or  of  £ome  o? 
ther  quality  of  which  we  have  the  percep* 
tion  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  But  why  not 
abftrad  thefe  qualities  from  it,  as  well  aa 
the  qualities  perceived  by  the  fight^  The 
^nfwer  I  know  will  be,  that  he  had  the 
fenfe  of  feeling,  thougii  not  that  of  fight; 
and,  if  he  had  wanted  both,  he  could  have 
had  no  idea  at  all  of  a  triangle.  But  ^is 
is  faying  no  more  than  that  our  fenfes,  in 
this  (late  of  our  exiftence^  are  the  inlets  to 
pur  knowledge,  and  that'  they  furnifii  the 
joaterials,  out  of  which  our  ideas  and  all 
our  knowledge  is  made.  But  as  this  inr 
ftance  of  the  blind  geometer  fliews,  thaf 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  our  idea^ 
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abftraded  from  one  kind  of  fenfations ;  fo 
there  can  be  no  dHHculty  in  conceiving  them 
abftra^ted  from  any  other,  or  from  alU  if  we 
can  exalt  our  thoughts  to  the  conception  of 
beings  which  are  not  conne^d  with  matter^ 
nor  have  any  need  of  organs  of  fenfe  to  bring 
^n  to  them  the  materials  of  knowledge. 
Again»  let  us  coniider  the  cafe  of  deaf  and 
dumb  perfons,  who  cannot  ufe  that  fymbol 
of  ideas  we  call  words.  They  do  not^  there« 
fore,  thinit,  as  we  commonly  do,  in  words, 
but  in  what  appears  to  me  a  better  manner ;  for 
they  are  converfant  with  the  ideas  themfelves. 
This  I  was  told  by  oneof  thofe  perfons,  a  very 
ingenious  young  gentleman,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  fcience,  having  learned  both  arithmetic 
and  the  elements  of  geometry  *.  As  his  ideas, 
therefore,  were  cleared  of  the  incumbrance 
of  words,  I  was  curious  to  know,  whether 
they  were  not  alio  uaembarrafied  widi  other 

*  His  name  is  Si^rref.  He  is  by  profcffion  a  painter, 
flsd  was  taught  to  articulate  by  Mr  Bairdwood»  a  man 
iv)io  makes  a  bufihefs  of  tieaching  deaf  perfons  to  ipeak, 
anil  of  whom  I  {hall  have  occafipn  to  make  mention 
hereafter.  Though,  therefore,  h<L  have  the  ufe  of  words, 
yet,  whenlafked  him  tke  qneftioo*  whether^  in  thinkingt 
he  annexed  any  words  to  his  ideas  ?  he  readily  anfwered, 
that  he  did  not.  As  tcr  founds,  it  was  impoffiUe  he 
{hould.  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  fignrcs  of  ^the  words 
in  writing  or  printing,  or  the  motion  of  the  organs  in 
articulating  them,  that  he  eould  annex  to  his  idesci.  But 
even  theie  he  did  not  annex.  ,  He  underftands  and  writes 
Eni^  very  well,  both  in  vcdfe  and  prtfe^ 
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peceptions  of  fenfe  ,  and  a&ed  him  parti-* 
cularly,  whether  he  did  not  afcribc  fome 
colour,  fuch  as  black  or  white,  to  his  notion 
of  a  triangle,  a  thing  not  unlikely,  as  he  was 
by  profeffion  a  painter,  and  confequently 
much  converfant  in  colours  ?  He  anfwered 
readily  and  explicitly,  that  his  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle had  no  colour.  And  when  I  afked 
him  whether,  in  his  arithmetical  operations, 
he  applied  the  numbers  to  particular  things  ? 
he  faid,  he  did  not.  This  decifion  of  a  man 
who  had  nevef  thought  upon  the  fubjed, 
ind  confequently  had  no  prejudice  in  'favour 
of  either  fide  of  the  queftion,  I  confider  as 
the  voice  of  nature  attefting  a  fa£t,  which 
he  muft  have  known  as  well  as  the  greateft 
philofopher. 

The  arguments  ufed  by  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  deny  abftradtiori,  tend  chiefly  to 
prove,  that  ideas  have  no  real  exiftence^  and 
that  they  cannot  be  apprehended  either  by 
fenfe  or  imagination ;  For  who  can  perceive 
by  the  fenfe,  or  figure  in  his  imagination,  a 
triangle,  e.g.  that  i$  neither  equilateral,  ifo- 
fceles,  nor  fcalenum  ?  But  this  is  arguing 
againft  the  ideas  of  Plato,  not  thofe  of  Ari- 
ftotle.  And,  in  this  way,  the  antient  philo- 
fophcrs,  and    particularly  Sextus  Emipirir 
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cus  *,  the  great  defender  of  the  Sceptic  phi-  A 
lofophy,  has  argued  againft  abjlra£t  tdeas^ 
not  denying  their  exiftence  in  the  human 
mndj  but  maintaining,  that  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  they  could  really  exift  in  nature.  And 
indeed,  if  thefe  philofophers  had  entered  a 
little  more  into  that  antient  controverfy,  and 
known  perfeftly  the  difference  betwixt  thofe 
two  kinds  of  ideas,  they  never  would  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  ideas  of  Ariftotle,  which 
are  the  operation  of  mind  alone>  could  exift 
any  where  elfe  but  in  the  mind,  or  be  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfe^  or  figured  by  the  ima- 
gination, any  more  than  mind  itfelf.  And 
fo  much  for  this  ftrange  opinion  concerning 
ideas,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  unfupported  by  any  authority,  an-«- 
tientor  modern,  and  as  repugnatit  tofound 
philofophy  as  to  common  underftanding.     I 

*  This  writer  is  of  later  times,  having  lived,  as  1  cori- 
jofture,  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines ;  but  there  are  very 
few  ^^riters  of  tlie  bcft  times  that  exceed  h  m  in  purity  or 
elegance  of  ftyle :  And  I  Would  ad vife  all  bur  fcepticsil 
writers  to  ftudy  him  diligently,  not  only  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  their  ftyle,  if  they  happen  to  underftand  the  ori  - 
ginal,  (or,  if  they  do  not,  there  is  a  Very  good  Latin  tranA 
lation  of  himj,  but  of  their  matter;  for  there  is  as  great 
^opioufnefs  or  argument  in  him  as  in  any  writer  I  know. 
I  would  alfo  advife  fuch  of  tjbem  as  write  againft  the 
Chriftian  religion,  to  ftudy  Julian  the  Emperor's  work 
of  that  kind,  prefcrved  to  us  by  otic  of  the  fathcrfc  of  the 
church,  Cyrillus ;  who,  in  anfwering  him,  has  done  his 
antagonift  the  juftice  to  give  us  his  own  words.  They 
will  there,  learn  more  plaufiblc  arguments,  and  much  mors 
elegantly  ezprefled^  than  any  they  have  ufed. 
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will  only  add,  that  the  philofophy  of'Wfc 
Locke  appears  to  me  to  have  led  into  this,  b$ 
t^ell  as  into  other  errors:  For,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  talks  of  abftrad  ideas,  it 
would  fecm  he  did  not  believe  that  they  ex- 
ifted  even  in  the  mind.  He  lays  of  the  ab- 
ftraft  idea  of  a  triangle,  *  That,  in  effedl, 
*  it  is  fomewhat  imperfed  that  cannot  e^ift, 
<  an  idea  wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  dif- 
'ferent  and  inconfiftent  ideas  ape  put  toge<- 
•ther*/  And  accordingly  Biihop  Berkdey 
avails  himfelf  of  this  authority  from  Mr 
Locke,  in  arguing  againft  abftrad  ideas  f. 
Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  philoTopher* 
fuch  as  Mr  Locke,  who  derives  every  thing 
from  fcnic  and  matter,  and  feems  to  know 
nothing  beyond  thefe,  fhould  not  believe  in 
the  exiftence  of  ideas  that  are  altogether  the 
work  of  mind,  operating  by  itfelf,  without 
the  affiftance  of  body. 

Betwixt  thofe  two  opinions*  fo  oppofite^ 
ties  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetic  fchooU 
which,  it  may  be  thought,  I  have  ex]plained 
at  too  great  length;  and*  inftead  of  a  treatife 
upon  language,  have  written  a  fyftem  of  the 
philofophy  of  mind.  But  it  fhould  be  con* 
fidered,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  give  a  phi- 

*  Efaj^  en  the  human  underflanding^ioQk  4.  o(«  7.  $  ^ 
t  72wy  cfVifion^f.  147* 
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lofopihieal  account  of  the  Origin  and  Pro-* 
grcfs  of  Language,  which  it  would  have 
been  impoilibie  for  me  to  give,  if  I  had,  not 
entered  into  the  pboloibphy  of  mind  and 
ideas ;  without  the  knowledge  of  which,  the 
ftudy  of  language  is  the  moft  barren  of  all 
ftudicB,  unworthy  of  a  philofopher  or  man 
of  fcience.  But  further,  I  hope  this  inqui- 
ry into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  ideas 
will  faciHfate  the  decifion  of  the  queftion, 
of  which  1  am  to  treat  in  the  next  chapter 
namely.  Whether  ideas  be  the  natural 
growth  of  the  mind,  or  the  fruit  of  acquired 
habit  ? 


C  H  A  P*    X* 

That  tdioi  are  formed  by  the  Mind^  Hot  natu^ 
ralfyy  but  in  canfequence  ef  acquired  Hatitk 
"-^^eneral  Refteciions  upm  the  Su^eif^ 

I  Know  that  the  argument  I  am  now  to 
maintain  will  appear  to  many  a  very 
ungracious  argument,  and  will  probably 
draw  upon  mc  much  cenfure*  Are  we  theii 
of  the  feme  nature,  they  will  fay,  with  the 
brutt  beafts?  And  is  there  no  difference  bf-^ 
tween  us  and  them,  except  what  culture  and 

I4 
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education  makes  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  firft. 
That  I  muft  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  the 
prefent  nature  of  man,  not  of  that  more 
perfe<a  ftate,  in  which,  Ithink^philofophy  *, 
as  well  as  religion,  affures  us  he  formerly 
was;  Secondly,  I  fay,  that,  even  in  this  our 
fallen  ftate,  our  nature  bears  evident  ijtarks 
of  fuperior  dignity  and  excellence  above 
that  of  the  brute.  This  I  think  I  have  (hewn 
in  the  account  that  1  have  given  of  the  o- 
perations  of  the  human  mind,  where  I  have 
endeavoured  to  mark  the  boundaries  betwixt 
them  and  us;  and  I  have  very  much  blamed 
certain  philofophers,  for  ftripping  us  of  that 
prime  faculty,  which  makes  the  chief  dif- 
tindion  betwixt  our  nature  and  that  of  the 
brute,  I  mean  intelUSi.  But  there  is  certain- 

•  This  vt-as  the  opinion  of  Plato,  as  appear^  from  th« 
Timacus.p.  42.  edit.  Stephani;  adoarinewhichhe  learn- 
«d  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool.  See  Hierocles's  coramen- 
taryupon  the  aiirea  6armina  of  Pythagoras,  ad  v.  C4.ct 
fcqq.  See  alfo  Plotinus,  Lib.  8,  cap.  i.Enncad.  4.  From 
al]  which  paflages  it  clearly  appears  to  have  been  the 
^oftrine  of  tlie  Pythagorean  fchool,  that  man  was  once 
m  a  more  perfca  ftate,  from  which  he  fell;  and  that  he 
is  in  this  life  only  by  way  of  pumfiiment  and  probation ; 
and  that  his  great  bufincfs  in  this  his  prefent  ftate  is,  19 
ond-ivour  to  regain  his  former  and  better  ftate,  r.  m^ 
-mfili^mi  M<  k^ifi^i  ul^i  fjw^,  to  ufe  Plato's  expreffion  in 
th'  paiTage  above  quoted  from  the  Timacus.  See  alfo, 
what  I  have  faid,  in  the  note  upon  chap.  i.  of  book  i\ 
cone,  riling  Plato's  belief  in  the  doftrine  of  the  trinity^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  the  later  Pla- 
tonics above  named,  and  particularly,  in  thofe  of  Produs^ 
It  is  therefore  impoffible  to  deny,  that  this  was  a  moft 
chnftian  philolophy,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  fathers  of  the  churchy 
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ly  no  herefy  in  maintaining,  that  man  has, 
by  his  fall,  loft  this  faculty,  as  well.asmapy 
others,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  to  retain  only  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  it :  And,  inftead  of  be- 
ing a  degradation  of  human  nature,  it  feems 
to  be  our  chief  praife,  that,  by  our  own  fa- 
gacity  and  induftry,  we  have  been  able  to 
improve  fo  much  the  fcanty  ftock  that   na- 
ture, in  this  our  degenerate  ftate,  hasbeftow- 
ed  upon  us,    and  to  proceed,  at  kaft  fo  far, 
towards  regaining  our  former  more  perfect 
ftate  *;  while  the  brutes  remain  in  the -ftate 
in  which  nature  has  placed  them,  except  in 
fo  far  as  their  natural  inftinft  is  improved 
by  the  culture  we  beftow  upon  them.    It  is 
enough,  I  think,  for  the  honour  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  that  our  capacity  is  allowed  to  be  great- 

*  Vf\i2Xfupematural  affiftance  we  may  expedl  towards 
reftoring  us  to  our  original  (late,  and  how  that  affiftance 
is  to  be  obtained,  is  an  inquiry  that  does  not  belong  to 
philofophy»  butreligion.  I  Ihall  only  add,  that  the  antient 
philofophers  above  quoted,  were  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
the  ncccffity  of  fuch  affiftance,  and  that  philofophy  a- 
lone  was  not  fufficient.  They  therefore  prefcribed  a  cer- 
tain diet  and  courfe  of  life,  together  with  certain  expia- 
tiom,  lujirationsy  and  imtiationsy  by  which,  they  faid,  the 
mind  was  exalted  above  this  mortal  ftate,  and  brought 
nearer  to  divinity.  Thefe  were  kept  if  «i«-»ppj|T9i5  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  their  followers  in  later  times,  fuch  as 
Porphyry,Jaiiibl!chus,Proclus,and  Hicrocies,  and  made  a 
new  kind  of  philofophy ,  religious  and  myftical,  which  they 
called  ^ix«re^M  TtXiTnxyi,  OF  *«^«gT«xij,  by  which  was  ef- 
fe^ed,  as  they  faid,  what  they  called  the  xm*-**  ^v^n^,  or 
delivery  of  the  foul  from  thraldom  and  bondage.  See 
Jjierocles's  commentary  upon  the  aurca  carmina  of  Py- 
thagoras. V.  67.  See  alfo  Laertxas,  in  vita  Pythagorae,  and 
Marinus's  life  of  Proclus,  vcrfrffincm. 
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er*  and  trat  we  have  from  nature  a  greater 
facility  in  forming  ht^ts  and  acqmring^a- 
tulties  that  are  not  born  with  U8.  Further 
than  this,  I  cannotf  though  I  fhouid  giTe  of- 
fence, carry  the  Superiority  of  our  nature  a- 
bove  the  brute,  in  our  prdent  ftatc;  nor  can 
I  exadly  determine  how  far  the  brute  might 
be  carried  by  culture  and  educMiont  Only  . 
dius  much  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  his  pro- 
grefs  would  be  much  fbwer,  for  the  reafoa 
juft  now  mentioned;  and,  not  having  from 
nocture  the  fame  capability,  he  could  not, 
with  any  culture,  go  fo  far. — ^But  to  proceed 
in  our  argument. 

From  the  ikctch  I  have  given  of  the  ideal 
world,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  different 
from  the  natural.  For,  in  ihtjirjl  place, 
in  the  ideal  world,  there  is  nothing  hxxljha^ 
doijjj  forms^  as  thofe  would  call  them  who 
believe  that  nothing  really  exifts  except  what 
is  material;  whereas  the  natural  coniifts  of 
fubftances,  compounded  of  matter  and  form. 
Secondly^  The  natural  world  is  a  compofiti- 
on  of  infinite  variety;  of  which  it  is  true,  in 
fome  fenfe,  what  the  antient  philofopher 
faid  that  I  quoted  above,  that  all  things  are 
mixed  with  all ;  not  as  in  the  chaos  of  the 
poets,  without  order  or  regularity, 

FrigidaidM  pngnant  caiidis,  humeatia  ficcts; 
MoUiacum  dons;  iofi  pondcre  faabcntia  poddtis; 
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but  with  the  moft  perfe£t  order  and  regula- 
rity, though  with  fuch  a  mixture  in  the  com-r 
pofition,  that  almoft  every  thing  participates 
of  every  things  and  the  moft  diftant  extremes 
run  into  one  another.  In  the  ideai  vforld  it 
is  juft  the  reverfe :  For  every  thing  there 
is  feparated  and  discriminated  from  every 
thing;  and  it  is  the  great  bufinefs  of  human 
intelligence,  to  untwift>  as  it  were,  this  great 
web  of  nature*  and  Ihow  every  thread  by  it- 
£el£  Thirdly^ .  As  the  objects  in  this  world 
are  di£Ferent  from  thofe  in  the  natural,  fo  are 
the  faculties  by  which  we  recognize  thofe  oh- 
jeds.  The  natural  world  we  perceive  by 
our  Jen/esy  the  ideal  by  our  intell€£i\  two  fa- 
culties altogether  diflPerent  in  their  nature 
and  manner  of  operation. 

The  laft  diflFerence  I  ihall  obferve  is,  that 
the  natural  world  opens  upon  us  at  our  birth, 
at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  and  our  infancy  and 
younger  years  are  wholly  employed  in  ma- 
king difcoveries  in  it;  whereas  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  ideal  world  is  not  difclofed  to  us  till 
a  confiderable  time  after  our  birth ;  for  atfirfl: 
we  are  entirely  immerfed  in  matter,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  medium  of  fenfe  and 
matter,  as  I  have  (hewe,  that  we  enter  into 
diis  world  of  ideas  *•. 

*  There  is  another  difference,  which,  though  not  im- 
mediately Ufanxging  to  our  fubjedy  is  welt  worth  obfer- 
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When  I  fay  this,  I  would  not  have  it  be- 
lieved to  be  my  opinion,  that,  however  we 
are  connected  with  matter  at  the  time  of  our 

Ting  by  the  philofopher;  and  it  is  this:     That  the  ideal 
world,  being  entirely  of  our  own  creation,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  perfedly  known  to  us,  fo  that  we  fhould  be  able  to  de- 
fine or  explain  the  effence  of  every  thing  in  it;  whereas, 
in  the  world  made  by  God,  we  know  not  the  eflence  or 
conftituent  principles  of  any  thing;  for  I  deny  thatwc  can 
give  a  perfeft  definition  of  any  natunil  fubftance.  Not  to 
fpeak  of  the  firft  matter  of  the  philofophers,  which  by  all  of 
them  is  allowed  to  be  undefineable  and  incomprehenfible, 
what  do  we  know  more  of  thofe  bodies  with  which  we  are  fur- 
rounded,  and  are  daily  converfant,  or  even  of  our  own  bo- 
dies, with  which  we  are  fo  intimately  connefted,  except  cer- 
tain qualities  or  properties?  But  what  conflitutes  the  effence 
of  any  particular  body,  or  of  body  in  general,  no  man  can 
telL  The  common  definition  of  W^  is,  that  which  hpth  three 
dimenfions.  But  this  is  telling  us  no  more  than  that  it  is  boun- 
dedin  a  certain  way:  And  I  a{k,/r/&tf/is  it  that  is  thus  boun- 
ded? It  is  alfo  defined  to  be,  that  which  refifls,  or  fills  place. 
But  ftill  I  a(k.  What  is  it  that  has  this  quality  of  rejiftence, 
OT  filing  place?  I  have  already  obferved,  ihTit  Euclid,  in  his 
definitions,  has  very  properly  not  meddled  "with  fpaccf  ex- 
tenjton,  quantity ,  or  any  other  of  thofe  univerfals  which  are 
the  fubjcdl  of  the  firft  philofophy.     He  has  alfo  wifely  ab- 
ftained  from  making  mention  of  C«,«*«»  or  ^y*  even  when 
he  defines  a  folid.  For  he  tells  us,  that  a  folid  is  tkat  which 
hath  length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  without  telling  us 
^hat  it  is;  though  he  no  doubt  knew  that  it  was  body, and 
nothing  elfc.     But  the   ful^jeft  of  Iiis    fcience  was  not 
that  undefineable  thing  we  call  body,  but  only  the  bounda^ 
Ties  of  body;  which,  being  abftradted  from  body,  are  treat- 
ed of  by  the  geometer.   It  is  therefore  no  impeachment  of 
the  certointy  of  the  fcience,  that  fo<^,  which  is  what  is  con- 
tained within  thcfe  bound^ies,  cannot  be  defined. 
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birth,  there  is  any  thing  material,  or  conge* 
nial  to  matter,  in  the  nature  of  our  miad : 
For  the  reader,  I  hope,  by  what  he  has  al- 
ready fcen  of  this  work,  will  not  believe  that 
I  am  addided  to  that  mad  philofaphy  *  whicb  ^ 
excludes  mind  altogether  from  the  fyftem  of 
ijature,[or,  what  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  abfurd, 
fuppoftjs  that  our  mind  is  the  only  mind  in 
theuniverfe.  I  have  been  taught  a  philofophy 
very  different,  from  which  I  have  learned,, 
that  there  is  isl governing  mind  in  the  univerfe, 
immaterial^  eternal^  and  unchangeable;  that 
our  minds  are  of  a  nature  congenial  to  this 
fupreme  mind ;  and  that  there  is  in  us,  even 
at  the  time  of  our  birth,  a  portion  of  thofe 
celeflialfefds^  of  which  the  Latin  poet,  quit- 
ting poetical  fiSion,  and  alTuming  the  phi- 
lofopher^  divinely  fings, 

Igneus  eft  ollis  vigor  ct  coEbssTis  orico 
Seminibiis» — 

But  he  very  properly  adds  this  exception, 

—quantum  non  nozta  corpora  tardant, 
Terreniquc  hebetant  artus,  moribundaque  membnu 

Now^  thefe  incumbrances  ^re  fo  great  when 
we  firtt  come  into  the  world,  and  the/>jr- 
ticle  of  the  divinity  within  us,  as  the  antients  * 
chofe  to  call  it,  is  then.*)  immerfed  in  mat- 
ter, and  imbruted^  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  that  it 

*  Infamentls  dximjapicntiae, 
Cdnfultus  crro.  Hoe, 
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cannot  exert  that  power  of Jelf-motiofh  which 
is  peculiar  to  its  nature^  but  is  altogether  paf- 
five  to  material  impulfes,  either  from  extern 
nal  objeds,  or  from  its  own  haibitation  of 
clay;  I  mean,  from  appetites  and  fedings  a- 
riling  from  the  body. 

This  is  the  natural  ftate  of  man  when  he 
firft  appears  upon  this  ftage :  And  the  que-^ 
ftion  is,  How  he  undergoes  fo  great  a  change, 
as  to  become,  of  a  creature  merely  paffive 
and  fenlitive,  adive  and  intelligent?  By 
what  means  does  he  enter  into  thia  intellec- 
tual world,  fo  different  from  the  natural,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  a  new  creature  ?  Is  it  by . 
nature  merely  that  this  metamorphofis  is 
brought  about,  as  the  worm  is  changed  into 
a  butterfly  ?  or  is  it  by  habit  which  he  ac« 
quires  ?  Do  not  we  at  firft  learn  to  thinky  as 
we  afterwardsf  SLcquirtartsgind/ciences?  and 
does  not  the  mind^  by  flow  degrees,  and  ve* 
ry  feeble  attempts  in  the  beginning,  at  laft 
difengage  itfelf  from  the  entanglements  of 
matter,  and  learn  to  exert  its  native  power 
ofintelledk? 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  reafoning 
upon  this  fubjed,  let  us  try  what  is  to  be 
learned  from  £a£k  and  experience,  beginning 
with  the  infants  of  our  owp  fpeciea.    That 
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they  hftve  at  firft  no  ideas,  and  but  very  im- 
perfed  fenfations,  is  a  matter  of  faft  that 
cannot  be  denied;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that 
tbey  Require  their  ideas,  not  by  nature*  at 
they  do  their  bodily  fecuUies,  but  by  inilruc- 
tioo,  and  byconverfing  with  elderly  perfons. 
Now,  fuppofe  them  deprived  of  this  method 
of  communication,  how  long  may  we  fup- 
pofe that  their  infancy  of  mind  would  lalt  ? 
I  have  been  informed  of  an  inftancc  o£  a 
child,  who  was  come  to  be  betwixt  eight 
and  nine  years  of  age,  and  had  learned,  not 
only  to  fpeak,  but  to  read*  and,  by  conic- 
quence,  muft  have  had  ideas,  however  im- 
perfedty  when  he  loft  his  hearing  by  the 
fmall-pox,  and  continued  deaf  all  his  life 
aifter.  At  the  age  ot  hve  and  twenty  he  was, 
put  under  the  care  of  Mr  Braidwood,  whom 
I  mentioned  before*  and  who  profefies  a 
moft  curious  art*  of  which  I  fhall  have  06- 
cafion  to  make  frequent  mention  afterwards* 
I  mean  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  fpeak. 
Mr  Braidwood  told  me*  that,  as  he  had  been 
much  negleded  after  the  lofs  of  his  hearing* 
without  the  pains  being  beftowed  upon  him 
that  are  commonly  beftpwed  upon  deaf  per- 
fons*  he  found  him*  even  at  that  advanced 
^|;e*  almoft  UAaHlj  void  pf  wkas*  and  wm. 
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obliged  to  teach  him  to  think  as  well  ias  to 
fpeak.  Yet  this  young  man  had  been  fup- 
plied  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  But 
let  us  fuppofe  that  he  had  had  all  thofe  ne- 
ceffaries  to  furnifli  for  himfelf,  can  we  be- 
lieve, that,  if  he  had  been  fo  employed,  he 
ever  would  have  learned  to  think,  or  have 
become  a  rational  creature,  even  fuppofing 
that  he  had  lived  in  company  with  fuch  as; 
himfelf? 

In  order  to  form  a  right  judgement  of 
this  matter,  let  us  confider  the  ftate  of  fa- 
vage  and  barbarous  nations.  Thofe  who 
have  ftudied  the  hiftory  of  man^  not  of  par* 
ticular  nations  only,  that  is,  have  ftudied 
hiftory  in  the  liberal  and  extenfive  view  of 
difcovering  the  nature  of  man  from  fa£t  and 
experience,  know  very  well,  that  all  nations, 
even  the  moft  polifhed  and  civilized,  of 
which  we  read  in  hiftory,  were  originally 
barbarians ;  and  that,  as  all  the  vegetables,  fuch 
as  the  vine  and  the  olive,  which  are  now 
cultivated  and  improved  by  art,  and  in  like 
,  manner  the  brute  animals  that  are  tamed, 
were  at  firft  wild;  fo  likewife  man  himfelf 
was  originally  a  wild  favage  animal,  till  he 
was  tamed,  and,  as  1  may  fay,  humanized^ 
hf  civility  and  arts.     Whoever,  therefor^^ 
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would  trace  human  nature  up  to  its  fource, 
muft  ftudy  very  diligently  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations,  inftead  of  forming  theo- 
ries of  man  from  what  he  obferves  among 
civilized  nations.  Whether  we  can,  in  that 
way,  by  any  difcoveries  hitherto  made^ 
trace  man  up  to  what  I  fuppofe  his  o- 
riginal  ftate  to  have  been,  may  perhaps  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  we  can  come  vc- 
ry  near  it :  For  we  are  fure,  that  there  have 
been  in  the  world,  and  are  ftill,  herds  of 
men  (for  they  do  not  deferve  the  name  of 
oations)  living  in  a  ftate  almoft  entirdy  bru- 
tifh,  and  indeed,  in  fome  refpedts,  more  wild 
than  that  of  certain  brutes,  as  they  have  nei-^^ 
ther  government  nor  arts  *.  Some  of  them 
who  are  advanced  fo  far  as  civil  fodety 
.  and  language,  have  neverthelefs  ideas  ex- 
ceedingly imperfe£t :  For,  though  they  have 
general  notions,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  language,  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  abflraded  ideas,  as  fliall  be  fhewn 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  barbarous 
languages.  From  fuch  beginniogs,  how- 
ever, men  proceed  to  form  diftind  ideas; 
then  they  advance  to  arts  and  fciences,  and 
fo  on  to  refinement  and  politeoefe*    Now^ 

Vol.  I.  K 

•    f  Of  fuch  iiations  more  viU  be  iaid  in  the  fequeli 
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whereyer  there  is  a  progrefs)  tkere  muft  be 
a  beginning;  aslitl  the  beginning  in  this  cafe 
ean  be  no  other  than  the  mere  animal:  For 
in  tracing  back  th^  progrefs,  where  elfe  can 
Weftop?  If  we  have  difcovered  fo  maajr 
Knks  of  the  diain,  we  are  at  liberty  to  Aip*- 
p6fe  the  f€hj  and  conclude^  that  die  begin>- 
fiing  df  it  muft  hold  of  that  conrtdon  na- 
ttnre  which  conneds  us  with  the  reft  of  the 
aniima)  criationw 

From  favage  men  we  are  oaturdlj  led  to 
eon&der  tfa^  condition  of  the  brutes;  bc^ 
twixt  ^om  atid  the  favs^s  th^fe  is  fttch  a 
rdfeftiblance,  that  there  afire  ttiany  whd  vt^ill 
hkdfSfy  adinSt  d(  any  4iS»€Mti  ^^  ^^n 
}k^^  'ih  and  tliem  at  the  time  of  otir 
VMn^  aM  for  fcKte  eonfid^able  time  aftef, 
tticre  is  itot,  as  1  have  ah-eady  obfenred,  any 
material  difFerendc.  The  mind  of  the  brute 
(fo  1  ddfl  thfe  inward  principle  in  hiin  tlhat 
goVems  his  motions  and  adions)  is  infirpa>>> 
h!bly  conneifted  tvith  his  body,  and  boutid 
\ti  the  chaiiis  of  thatter,  in  the  fame  manner 
Ihat  wt  are  when  we  firft  come  into  the 
t<^tfrld.  And  accordingly,  ip  the  firft  opera* 
tidhs  of  our  mind,  we  fee  the  very  fame 
^Jrcicefe:  For,  thtfy  have  the  fame  jpercepti*^ 
ons  of  fenfe  that  "we  have;  the^  'prefbrve 
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thdfe  perceptions  in  their  memory  or  ima^ 
gination;  and  they  have  alfo,  as  well  as  we, 
a  notion  <£famenefs^  Hkenefs^ot  diverfity^  in 
the  objeds  of  fenfe ;  and  they  recognize  the 
Jpecies  in  the  indwidual^  as  readily  as  out 
children  do.  Docs  not  this  plainly  indicate, 
that  there  is  no  natural  difference  betwi>ct 
*  our  minds  and  theirsi  and  that  the  fuperto* 
rity  we  have  over  them  is  adventitiaus^  and 
from  acquired  habit?  How  far  the  brute 
might  go  in  that  way,  we  have  no  fufficient 
experience  to  determine  with  any  certainty. 
If  we  can  believe  fome  ftories  told  of  them, 
and -by  philofoj^ers  too,'  we  cannot  deny 
their  cs^city  of  acquiring  the  habit,  not 
onlyof  forming  fome  general  notions,  whidi 
may  be  called  ideas,,  but  c^  comparing 
them  together;  that  is,  ofreafoning«  The 
ftory  told  by  Mr  Lecke,  of  the  Brazil  parrot 
hdooging  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Naflan,  is 
well  known.  And.  Porphyry,  the  greateft 
philofopher,  as  well  as  b^il  writer  o£  his 
age,  rdatcsi  that  crows  and  magpyes,  and 
parrots,  (and  another  bird  that  he  calls' 
i<f«wOf:  were  utrght,  in  his  time,  aotonly  to 
miitate  faumftft  ipeechi  hut  to  attend  to  what 
v^9  told  them,  and  to  remember  it;  and 
many  of  them>  fays  he,  have  learned  to  in^^ 
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form  againft  thofe  whom  they  fiw  doing  a- 
ny  mifchief  in  the  houfe.  And  he  himfelf> 
he  fays,  tamed  9  partridge  that  he  found 
fome  where  about  Carthage,  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled 
with  him,  but  anfwered  him  when  he  fpoke 
to  it,  in  a  voice  different  from  that  in  which 
the  partridges  call  one  another ;  but  was  fo 
well  bred,  that  it  never  made  this  noife  but 
wh6n  it  was  fpoken  to^,  Atfd  in  this  work 
he  maintains,  that  all  animals  who  have 
fenfe  and  memory  are  capable  of  reafon : 
And  this,  he  fays,  is  nbt  only  his  opinion, 
but  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  f ;  the  greateft 
philofophers,  in  my  opinion,  that  ever  exift- 
ed,  next  to  the  m  afters  of  their  matter,  I 
mean  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  he  adds, 
that,  befides  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  Ari- 
ftotle,  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of 
t'he  fame  opinion  J.  One  thing  cannot  be 
denied,  that  their  natures  may  be  very  much 
iinproved  by  ufe  and  inftrudion,  by  which 
they  may  be  mlide  to  do  things  that  are: 
really  wonderful,  and  far  exceeding  their 
natural  power  of  inftin^l.  There  is  a  man 
in  England  at  prefent,  who  faaa  pradtifed 
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more  upon  them,  and  with  greater  fucccfs, 
than  I  believe  any  body  living ;  and  he  fays, 
as  I  am  informed,  that,  if  they  lived  long  e- 
nough,  and  pains  fufficient  were  taken  up- 
on them,  it  is  impoflible  to  fay  to  what 
lengths  fome  of  them  might  be  carried;  for 
there  is  a  great  diflFerence  among  them,  as 
well  as  us,  in  docility  and  natural  capacity. 

But  allowing,  that,  in  thefe  two  refpeds, 
we  are  fupenor  to  all  the  brute. creation; 
and  that  we  can  go  farther  thaa  the  brute 
with  any  culture  can;  go,  (which  I  believe 
to  be  the  cafe),  this  is  faying,  no  more  than 
what  I  have  already  faid,  that  we  have  by 
nature  greater  capabilities  than  they,  and  a 
greater  facility  of  forming  and  improving 
habits;  but  I  deny  that  there  is  any  other  dif- 
ference betwixt  us  and  them.  We  are  for 
a  time,  like  them,  immerfed  in  matter, 
'—^■^inclufi  tenebris  et  car  cere  caeco. 

ViRG'.  JEn.  6. 
Like  them  we  acquire  faculties,  and  improve 
our  nature  by  afe  and  inftrudion.  Where 
then  ihould  the  difference  be,  but  where  I 
have  placed  it  ?  The  maturity  of  age,  we 
fee,  makes  no  fuch  alteration  upon  their 
mind,  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  natural  ftate: 
It  does  no  more  than  give  greater  firength 
K3 
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to'  their  bodies,  and  the  pcrfeft  ufc  of  their 
ienfes ;  and  perhaps  by  ufe  and  experience 
it  may  improve  their  inftinO:.  What  rea- 
fons,  or  what  fadks,  can  induce  us  tc  believe, 
that  it  fliould  have  any  other  eflFedl  upon  us, 
fo  that,  when  we  come  to  a  certain  time  of 
life,  we  ihouid  inftantly  burft  bur  prifon  of 
flefh  and  blood,  and  be  transformed  in  a 
moment  into  rational  creatures,  without  any 
ufe  or  infltruAion,  or  previous  habit  ac* 
quired  ?  It  is  certainly  much  more  probabie, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  the  progrefs  which  we  ob&rve  in  our 
ipectes,  from  a  ilate  little  better  than  that  of 
the  vegetable,  to  fuppofe,  that  we  acquire  i- 
deas,  as  we  do  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  are 
founded  upon  them ;  and  that,  as  Nature 
has  not  jgiven  us  the  one,  fo  ftie  has  not  gi- 
ven us  the  other ;  and  for  the  fame  reafiHi, 
namely,  that  we  have  the  capacity  of  acqui- 
ring both :  For  Nature  is  always  frugal  in^ 
her  gifts;  nw  is  (he  in  any  other  inftance  fo 
profiife,  as  to  beftow  upon  one  and  the  fame 
animal,  both  the  capacity  of  acquiring  any 
faculty,  and  the  a^iual  pofleifion  of  that  fa« 
culty« 
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CHAP.      XL 

Cmtittuatiott  of  the  SubjeH.'^^Idcas  of  Bj^ficc-^ 
Hon  not  from  Nature. 

IN  order  to  examine  this  queftipn  more 
clofel/y  we  muft  go  back  to  the  divifion 
that  I  have  made  of  ideas,  into  thofe  c^  ex^ 
temal  objeffsj  and  thofe  of  the  operations  o( 
our  own  mind^  or,  as  Mr  Locke  calls  them^ 
ideas  of  reflexion.  In  forming  the  ideas  of 
either  kind,  we  may  be  faid  to  ftudy  and  in- 
veftigate  the  nature  of  things ;  for  we  difco- 
ver,  in  things  of  which  we  form  the  idea, 
that  common  nature  which  binds  them  toge^ 
ther,  and  conftitutes  the  genus  or  fpecies  un-> 
der  w  hich  we  recognize  them.  B7  the  idp* 
as,  therefore,  formed  from  the  perceptiofis 
of  fenfe,  we  inveftigate  the  nature  of  extn^ 
nal  objefts;  by  ideas  of  refiedion,  wc  fhidy 
ourfelves,  and  difcover  the  nature  of  our 
mind^  and  its  operations.  Tlie  9i^<m 
then  is.  Whether  thofe  reflex  ads  of  tibe 
xnind,  by  which  this  dtfcovery  is  made,  are 
the  mere  operation  of  nature?  or,  Wjfietbpf 
K4 
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this  faculty  of  refledion  is  not  acquired  by 
ufe  and  exercife,  like  other  faculties  of  which 
we  are  in  pofleffion. 

In  order  to  decide  this  queftion,  we  muft 
confid6r  the  ftate  of  favages  j' who,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  fo  much  nearer  the  natural 
fiate  of  man  than  we,  that  it  is  from  them 
only  that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  ori^ 
ginal  nature  of  man :  And  I  will  venture  to 
afl5rm,  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  form 
a  fyftem  of  human  nature  from  what  heob- 
ferves  among  civilized  nations  only,  will  pro^^ 
duce  a  fyftem>  not  of  nature^  but  of  art ; 
and,  inftead  of  the  natural  man,  the  work- 
manfhip  of  God^  will  exhibit  an  artificial 
creature  of  human  inftitution  *•  Now, 
though  we  fhould  fuppofe,  that  the  mere  fa- 
vjiges,  employed  altogether  either  in  gratify- 

*  Sec  Monf.  R^uffeaut  in  hXsTreatifeon  the  inequality  of  Mcf^ 
^licre  he  ridicules  the  folly  of  thofe  who  think  they  un- 
derftand  human  nature,  becaufe  they  know  the  charadter 
and  manners  of  their  own  nation,  and  perhaps  fome  of 
theneighbouring  nations; and  very  wifely  tell  us,  that  man 
is  the  fame  in  all  ages  and  all  nations. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find,  that  my  notions,  both  with  re- 
fpcft  to  the  original  ftate  of  human  nature,  and  the  ori- 
gin <rf  language,  agree  fo  pcrfcdfly  with  the  notions  of 
an  author  of  fo  much  geAiUs,  and  original  thought,  as  veil 
wlcanung, 
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ing  their  natural  appetitea,  or  procuring  tJie 
means  of  fuch  gratification ;  wanting  that 
leifure,  and  that  affiftance  to  knowledge^ 
which  civil  fociety  aflFordstofpeculative  men; 
without  curiofity  alfo,  or  any  defire  of  know- 
ledgey  which  is  known  to  be  the  charadier 
of  all  fayages,  would  neverthelefs  apply 
themfelves  to  the  iludy  of  things  without 
them :  Is  it  poflible  to  fuppofe^  that  they 
would  turn  their  eyes  inward,  and  carry  their 
philofophy  fo  far  as  to  ftudy  their  own  na- 
tures ?  If  we  can  fuppofe  them  to  do  this 
by  oature  merely,  we  may  likewife  fuppofe 
that  they  will,  in  the  fame  way,  invent  all 
arts  and  fciences  )  for  ideas  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  arts  and  fciences,  which  cannot 
cxift  without  definitions ;  and  thefe,  as  we 
have  fhewn,  are  nothing  elfe  but  perfedt  i- 
deas  of  the  things  defined,  which  neceffari-^ 
ly  muft  be  preceded  in  order  of  time  by  i- 
deas  lefs  perfe(9: :  And  particularly  of  this 
moft  ufeful  of  all  fciences,  the  fcience  of  man, 
the  ground-work  are  the  ideas  of  refledlioli, 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking. 

Not  only  is  fuch  a  fuppofition  altogether 
abfurd  in  theory^  huty  xafady  it  appears,  as 
much  as  fuch  a  fad  can  be  known,  that  fa- 
vages  have  no  fuch  ideas.    For  even  fuch 
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of  tbem  as  have  formed  themfelves  into  fo» 
ciety,  and  have  got 'the  ufc  of  language  and 
of  other  arta,  have  hardly  any  words  to  ex- 
prefs  the  operations  of  mind*     And  in  all 
languages^  even  thofe  the  moft  eukivated^ 
the  words  of  that  kind  are  metaphors,  bor- 
:'  rowed  from  the  objedls  of  fcnfc  *.    Now,  as 
it  is  by  language  that  we  trace,  with  the 
greateft  certainty,  the  progreft  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  evident,  that  ideas  of  refleAion 
muft  have  come  only  in  procefs  of  time,  an4 
after  ideas  of  eternal  thmgs  were  not  only 
formed,  but  had  got  a  n4me.    We  muft 
therefore  coniider  this  kind  of  ideas,  not  as 
the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefe  of  the  human 
mind  towards  fcience  and  philofophy ;  fo 
that,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  to  be 
the  work  of  n^ture^  we  cannot  ftop,  but  muft 
Ukewife  fuppofe  every  other  ftep,  and  the 
arts  and  fciences  thejnftlves,  to  be  the  work 
of  nature,  and  nothing  at  all  to  be  produced 
by  acquired  habit. 

It  may  be  objeded,  That  canfcioufiufs  is 
held  by  jJl  philofophcrs  to  be  effential  to  hu- 
man nature ;  fo  that,  if  a  man  is  not  confci- 
ous  of  what  he  does,  he  do^  not  d<:ferv9  the 
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jgppellation  of  a  liumaii  creature.  Now,  if 
a  man  knows  that  he  thinks^  deliherattu 
ebufcsy  &£•  he  muft  ncccflarilf  have  the  idea 
of  tbinkingy  delibiraiwn%  &c;  and  thefe  are 
idea$  of  refiedioot 

In  anfwer  to  this  ohjedion,  I  find  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  explain  the  nature  of  confcir 
bufnefa  at  fbme  lengtii,  and  in  a  manner  dif*- 
ferent  from  that  in  which  it  hitherto  has 
been  treated  hj  our  philofophers« 


CHAR    XIL 

Of  the  Nature  of  Qmfctoujnefs. — That  it  is 
the  fame  nvith  Refieffianj  and  behngs  to 
theintelleifualNature-^Capmotj  therefore^ 
have  place  in  a  mere  Savage. 


Tk^R Locke  has  (aid,  that  " Confciouf-- 
lyfjL  <<  nefs  is  inseparable  from  think- 
*^  ing,  an4  eflential  to  it,  it  being  impoffible 
••  for  anyone  to  perceive,  without  percei- 
^  ving  that  he  does  perceive.  Whenwefee^ 
^  hear,  IxneU,  tafie,  fed,  meditate,  or  will  «^ 
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**  ny  thing,  we  know  that  wc  do  fo  */' 
And  a  later  philofopher  f  has  maintained, 
that  every  fentiment,  and  every  perception 
of  every  kind,  is  neceflarily  accompanied 
with  confcioufnefs.  Now,  as  there  can  be  no 
confcioufhefs  without  a  reflex  adt  of  the 
mind  upon  itfelf,  if  thofe  philofophers  are 
in  the  right,  it  will  follow  of  confequence, 
that  reflexion  is  as  early  as  any  perception, 
even  the  perceptions  of  fenfe;  and  therefore 
is  from  nature,  and  -  part  of  our  original 
conftitution.  If  this  be  good  philofophy, 
the  brutes,  having  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
are  confcious  of  what  they  do  as  well 
as  we,  a  confequence  which,  I  believe, 
few  perfons  would  be  willing  to  admit;  The 
argument,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  prove 
too  much.  But,  as  this  is  a  method  of  con- 
futation, not  very  convincing,  I  will  further 
endeavour  to  {hew,  that  it  has  no  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  confcioufnefs,  when  tho- 
roughly inveftigated,  and  an  exaA  defini- 
tion given  of  it ;  which  I  think  hitherto  has 
not  been  done. 

The  objeift  of  confcioufnefs  is  underftood 

^  EiTay  on  the  Human  Underftandingj  i^k  2.  cbaf* 
t  Mr  d^  Maupcrtuis,— Letter  j. 
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by  all  to  be  our  own  adions  and  operations, 
and  chiefly  what  pafles  in  our  minds.  Now, 
weare  not  confcious  of  the  future,^but  only  of 
the  paft.  It  is,  therefore,  evideot  that  cour  . 
fcioufneis  cannot  be  without  memory,  in 
which  thofe  paft  adipns  xnuft  be  preferved.. 
But,  2  Jb,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  thofe  ac-* 
tions  be  lodged  in  the  memory,  but  they 
muft  be  called  up,  presented  to  die  mind, 
and  made  an  objed  of  its  contemplation ;  o- 
therwife  we  cannot  be  faid  to  be  confcious 
of  any  thing  that  we  have  don?. 

But,  3/i(7,  neither  is  this  all;  for  the  mind 
muft  not  be  excited  tp  this  reminifcence  by 
any  call  from  the  body  or  its  appetites.  If, 
for  example,  a  horfe  is  prompted  by  hun- 
ger to  remember  that  he  was  fed  in  fuch  a 
field  or  fuch  a  flable,  and,  upon  that  recol* 
ledion,  goes  to  the  field  or  ftable,  we  do  not 
therefore  fay,  that  he  is  confcious  of  having 
fed  in  fuch  a  place. 

4/^,  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  are  on- 
ly confcious,  when  the  mind  of  itfelf,  and 
without  any  inftigation  from  the  body,  or 
its  appetites,  but  fingly  by  virtue  of  that 
iielf-moving  power,  which,  as  I  have  faid, 
is  effcntial  to  mind,  recoUeds  any  of  its  o- 
perations;  and  msk&^  them  the  fubjeQ;  of 
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itgcoiit€Biplatio&;  then^andthenonly/itcan 
be  pn^)erl7  ikad  to  rcfltB. 

From  thefe  obfervattons^  the  definition  of 
confcioufneft  or  refledlion  (for  I  Aiake  them 
to  be  fynonymous  terms)  may  be  thus  col^ 
lefted.  C^cionfiufs  is  the  rec^lefOm  of  (Mr 
poft  thoughts  and  a^imis^  by  the  w>iuntary 
aM^fthe  mnd^  not  pnmpted  by  the  body^ 
or  my  of  its  appetites.  The  meaning  of 
which  laft  words  is,  that^  in  this  matter,  the 
mind  ads  entirely  without  the  body,  by  its 
own  innate  powers.  So  that,  according  to 
this  definition,  conicioufnefs  belongs  on- 
ly to  the  rational,  or,  tb  fpeak  more  proper- 
ly, the  intdleduat  nature,  which  alone  ads 
in  that  manner.  When  fcveral  rccolleaioos 
of  this  kind  arc  compared  together  by  the 
mind,  and,  from  that  compar ifon,  the  mind 
gets  the  idea  of  what  is  common  to  them ; 
then  it  is  faid  to  have  an  idea  ofreJIeBion. 

If  this  be  a  true  definition,  then  it  follows, 
itno^  That  thofe  philofophers  are  much 
miftaken,  who  maintain  that  every  percep- 
tion of  fenfe  is  neceflarily  attended  with  con* 
Icioufnefs,  iince  it  appears  that  there  can  be 
no  co;ifc!Oufiiefs,  exept  when  the  mind  ads 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  fenfes. 

2rfo,  ITiey  are  aHb  mxftafcen  in  belie^ng: 
tfa»t  we  cannot  think  without  being  confci* 
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OU8  that  we  think :  For  we  certainly  Kav6 
many  thoughts  and  adions  top  which  are 
fOTgotten^  and  never  becotte  th^  objeds  of  our 
reflexion;  and  nothing  is  more  true  than  the 
common  faying.  That  we  ofteA  aS  wkhotit 
rcfleiSbion,  or  knowing  what  we  are  doing, 
going  on  in  a  courfe  of  adion,  often  for  a 
confiderable  time,  without  any  reflex  ad:  of 
the  mitKl  upon  itfelf. 

^tioj  If  we,  Who  are  accufldttied  »  ftvlew 
^r  thoughts  and  adions,  do  often  peroehre 
and  think  in  this  maimer,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mere  ikvage,  wfaofe  mind  is  moved  only 
by  mipslfes  flrom the  body,  muft  always  do  toif 
tveii  if  wefe^pofe  him  oome  fo  &r  as  to  form 
ideas  of  extWttiil  things,  it  is«evidei«  that 
he  fnay  do  thb^  4^  I  think  mufi  do  it  at 
firft,  without  any  reflect  aft  rf  his  mmd  iip^ 
oft  its  own  operations.  Nay,  &rther,  fftp- 
pbfe  that  he  is  come  fo  far  as  to  te&eSt  v^ 
on  his  own  opsrartiotts;  yet,tiU  hehas  cofti-^ 
pared thofe  ttfieaiofts  t<)getherianddlfcerti* 
cd  what  16  comtnoti  ifl^hem,  he  will  have 
no  idea  of  refledion. 

And  thus  Iilhmkitis  dfeariy  provcd^llialL 
idea»  of  reflexion  &re  not  ^om  oatare* 
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CHAP.      xm. 

That  Ideas  of  external  Ohje^s  are  not  from 
Nature. 

SO  far,  therefore,  we  have  proceeded  in 
this  argument,  as  to  be  able  to  affirm^ 
with  great  certainty,  that  the  reflex  a6i  of 
the  mind  upon  itfelf,  by  which  it  is  con- 
fcious  of  its  own  operations,  is  not  from  mi- 
ture.  Here  then  is  one  clafs  of  ideas  which 
muft  be  produced  by  acquired  habit ;  znd 
this  creates  at  lead  a  prefumption,  that  the 
other  fet  of  ideas  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
fame  fource :  For  in  that  way  the  fyftem  of 
the  human  mind  will  be  much  more  uniform 
and  <:<Miriftcnt,  than  if  we  were  to  divide  the 
matter,  and  fuppofe  that  one  clafs  of  ideas  a- 
rofe  from  nature,  and  the  other  fropot  acqui- 
red habit.  Both,  according  to  my  hypothe- 
fis,  are  from  the  laft-mentioned  fource;  an4 
nature  has  done  no  more  than  to  furnilh  the 
materials,  I  mean  the  perceptions  of  fenfe ; 
from  which  are  derived,  mediately  or  immedi-^ 
atcfyt  both  claflfe?  of  ideas. 
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But  to  come  clofer  to  the  point, — it  will 
be  neceffary,  for  the  dccifion  of  this  quefti- 
on,  that  the  reader  £hould  recolleft  what  we 
have  faid  concerning  the  nature  of  the  t«- 
telieiitial  world,  and  the  tormation  of  thofc 
ideas  which  conftitute  it.  We  have  feen 
how;  different  in  every  refped  it  is  from  the 
natural  \  we  have  feen  how  we  come  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  laft ;  and  the  queltion  is. 
How  the  intelle^tial  is  difclofed  to  us  ?  Fo 
fuppofe  that  there  is  any  fecret  communica- 
tion betwixt  our  minds  and  fuperior  mindst 
by  which  i\.Wr€vealid  to  us,  is  a  kind  of 
yil^onaiy  and  ienthufiaftical  philofophy  that 
is  now  altogether  exploded.  The  fad  tru- 
ly is,  thatfcvery  man  is  the  archited  of  his 
own  ideas,  and  forms  a  little  inteiledual 
world  in  his  own  min.di 
.  .  How  artificial  the  operation  is  by  which 
he  does  fo,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain : 
And  indeed  it  may  in  fome  fenfe  be  faid  to 
be  an  unnaturai  operation,  if  we  confider 
that  every  thing  here  below  confifts  of  mat^ 
ttr  zxAJoim  joined  together.  It  i«  from 
^his  ^a»3t/>wii^  we  receive  our  firft  impreffi- 
oos ;  and  it  is  with  it  only  that,  in  our  na- 
tural ftate,  we  ate  converfant.  To  feparate, 
Vol.  I.  L 
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flietefore,  ttxSther  tirotoi  foffti,  a*  Wedbiri 
fraTriing  idiSas,  tazy  be  ikJA  to  be  aa  •ttftaatu^ 
fai  eper'atitfn,  finde  it  is  disjaini^  Ivhat  *!ai: 
lure^^jdned.  And  it  tarift  af)peSir  fISfl 
more  unnatural  and  aittficiid,  if  we  ftiilittr 
tonfider  liow  long  We  t^er e  accuftofaed  to 
view  this  cdtopduikl  in  it's  tfatttfal  ftate,  "bfr- 
forfe  "We  beg^h  toftiafcefo  vidian  iSnabftrac* 
tion.  Thife  inuft  tftike  the  dpertition  at  ft* 
taoft  piairiful  ahfl  YabbriouiB.  ^  ie^pearls  in- 
deed eafy  to  Us,  Wb6ai4elioeUftObidd^'k» 
by  inferifibk  deg«e8,'fteih  tttfr*«tfly^eBft, 
and  afltftM  by  iliftfoi^on  atid  ddt^^H^Haiik 
^ith  thofe  Who  have  ilr«idffo*flied*'dft Ik- 
bit,  ^t  the  philofbpher,  Wlso^dlnditfiy 
hitofelf  baek  to.the'fifft  iges'df  ^hfe  >W<d^li 
^tift  be  convinced,  thftt,  tola  &v«gef,'&dthi&|^ 
could  be  more  difficult,  ttein  an  toperition,  by 
Whi<ih  he  lifibflis  to  thirik 'in  affray  fo  'difipe- 
rent  from  that  to  ^hich  he  hiad  been-icciiii. 
ftomed.  Even  the  vrfjgar  %iiOftg  U»,  <ho* 
they  have  the  advantage  of  behig^  edut!iltdl 
among  thinking  'and'fpeaikihfen4eh,  tasStis. 
tliis  abftraOion  of  theteW/ftrfrohi'thc^;^ 
tery  clumfily,  and,  if  liniay  "be  ^lo^wred  «> 
ufe  the  cxpretfion,  leave  AlWsty*  fbittfet)f  ffie 
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«atter  Jicking  «o  the  form  *•     But  how   ' 
iBttdh  more  dumfiiy,  and  vnili  how  much 
iiiore  difictthy,  mirft  it  be  performed  by  the 
lirfe  «fttaught  iavagc? 

43a!fi  -we  then  fuppofe,  that  fo  unnatural 
en  <>peration  is  the  work  of  nature  ?  or  that 
'niilurt  is  f)erformed  with  fo  mucli  difficuhy 
5s  a  Tiatural  energy  ?  The  operations  of 
nature,  we  fee,  are  all  cafy,  and  they  are 
-performed  us  feadJly,  «nd  as  well,  at  firft  as  ' 
«t  hA.  Now  this  Is  certainly  not  true  of 
<he  ideas  *of  external  things ;  for  there  is  a 
-progrrfs  in  the  formation  of  tliem,  as  (hall 
•be  very  tlearly  fhewn  from  fad  and  obfer- 
vation,  when  we  come  to  fpeafc  of  the  barba- 
Tous  languages;  and  many  abftrafitions 
La 

^  The  i^Yahtaphfs^  rf  thje  ipwipatse^c  fchool  ufed  a 
comparifon  which  was  very  proper  to  explain  the  clear 
feparation,  that  there  ought  to  be  in  every  idea,  of  the 
form  from  the  matter.  They  faid  the  mind  was  to  be 
confidei:ed  as  ^Jng  qff  the  form  or  hnage  pf  the  thing, 
in  the  faipe  njapner  as  the  wax  tajces  the  imprefixon  of 
the  Teal ;  *for  the  wax  takes  that  imprefCon,  without  any 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  feal.  See  Amnton.  Herm,  in  his 
commentary  upon  Porphyry  i <$  t«5  icvtri  ^«ry«K<  'nc-sj?^  u 

TTie  hint  appears  to  have  been  taken. from  the  TT^eactetus 
of  Plato,  where^he  has  the  fame  comparifon  pf  ideas  to 
the  inyreflbixs  of  a  feal  jupon  wax. 
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.  which  were  not  at  all  ma,ck  at  firft,  come  af- 
terwards to  be  made,  till  at  laft  the  idea  ri- 
pens into  that  perfeSi  idea  which  is  the  ob- 
jed  diFfcience.     Even  in  our  prefent  ftate> 

,  we  are  daily  forming  new  ideas^  or  making 
more  perfect  thofe  we  have  already  formed» 
in  proportion  as  we  advaflce  in  knowledge. 
For  every  man  that  learns  any  art  or  fcience> 
acquires  ideas  that  he  had  not  before.    Thus 

^  a  man,  who  ftudies  geometry,  gets  the  ideas 
of  figures  which  he  had  not  before ;  fuch  as, 
a  rhombus y  a  rhomboid^  aparalUlopipedj  &c; 
And  of  the  figures  which  he  knew,  he  learns 
to  diftinguifh  fpecies  which  before  he  did 
not  attend  to;  fuch  as,  equilateral^  ifofceles^ 
andfcalene  triangles,  and  the  like.  And  as 
we  advance  in  this  and  other  fcicnces,  we 
learn  to  corred  our  former  ideas,  and  to  ac- 

.    quire  new  and  more  perfea  onea  *.    But, 

*  Ce(mietty  affords  a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in 
'  thcdoarine  o£  proportions.  After  having  learned  that 
doarine  in  the  common  way  in  which  it  is  taught  in  our 
fchools,  if  we  Rudy  the  fifth  book  of  £id!r^,  we  there 
learn  an  idea  of  proportion  altogether  new,  and  much 
more  general  and  comprehenfive,  including  incommenfar 
rabies  as  well  as  conmenfurahUs.  This  idea  will  appear  to 
the  young  geometer  fo  new  and  Orange,  that  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  apprehend  it,  and  more  difficult  ftill  to  make 
it  familiar  to  him;  and,  before  he  perfedly  undcrftands  it, 
and  fees  the  confcqueAccs  of  it,  he  may  be  difpofed  to  re- 
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ietting  afide  philofophy  and  fcieftce,  how 
many  ideas  has  any  common  artift,  that  a 
man  not  (killed  in  the  art  never  dreamed  of, 
and  which  he  has  to  learn,  if  he  ftudies  the 
art  ?  How  then  can  we  fuppofe  that  a  thing 
in  which  there  is  fuch  progrefs,  corredlion, 
and  amendment,  is  a  natural  operation  ?  or 
how  can  we  doubt,  that  men  acquired  ideas 
at  firft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  acquire 
them  now  ?  only  with  much  more  labour 
and  difficulty,  knd  with  much  lefs  accuracy,' 
no  doubt,  as  being  unpradifed  in  the  art  of 
thinking. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  not  fo  much  crea- 
tures of  artificial  habit  as  it  appears  we  are, 
it  might  be  doubted,  whether  this  faculty, 
as  well  as  others,  was  not  from  nature.  But 
the  account  I  have  given  of  human  nature 
clearly  {hews,  that  it  is  almoft  wholly  com- 
pofed  of  artificial  habits;  and  that  even  the 
perceptions  of  fenfe,  which  one  ihould  think 
were  natural,  if  any  thing  belonging  to  us 

jt€t  it,  as  fome  modem  fmatterers  in  geometry  have  done. 
The  fame  thing  happens  in  other  fciences,  and  in  every 
branch  of  philofophy,  till  we  come  up  to  the  ifigSefi  philo-^ 
fophy,  or fcience  offciencefy  as  it  may  be  called;  where  we 
find  ideas  that  many  perfons  are  by  nature  incapable  of 
forming,  becaufe  they  require  a  power  ofabftraftion 
which  few  perfons  arc  poffeffed  of. 

L3 
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were  fo,  are^  for  the  greater  partf  the  refult 
of  acquired  habit.  In /eeing^  for  example^ 
we  naturally  perceive  no  diftancc^  andf^etlie 
obje£t  inverted,  double,  and  of  no  greats 
magnitude  than  the  pidureupoQ  th€  bottonft 
of  our  eye :  So  that  we  fee  obje£U  m  wc 
'now  fee  them>  only  by  habits  o£j%uigi$ig  ac- 
quired from  experience  and  obfervation; 
without  which,  that  mod  ufeful  feafe  would 
hardly  be  of  any  ufe  at  all  *.  What  reafon, 
then,  can  we  have  to  doubtf  that  our  ideas^ 
which  are  fo  much  farther  itmovtd  firom 
fenfe  and  matter,  are  not  the  work  of  nature; 
add  that  there  is  nothing  firom  thit  fi^urce, 
^ztpi  the  bare  iihpubks  of  external  obje&s 
upon  our  organs  of  fenfe,  conveyed  to  the 
mind  in  ibme  w^iy  that  we  caiuiot  expfaiii? 

If  any  doubt  upon  this  fubjedl  couM  re^ 
main,  it  appears  to  be  entirely  removed,  bf 
confidering  what  I  have  fo  <nuck  (aborted 
to  eftablifli,  namely,  that  the  ideas  even  of 
external  objeSs  arc  altogether  the  operation 


♦  This  IS  a  difcovcry  of  modern  philofophy^  "wlttcli  ^ 
unknown  to  /rifiotk :     For  he  TQckon^/feing  tmong  th^h 
things  which  we  do  entirely  by  nature^  Hot  by  Of/bm^ 

ixofitf.     Eth.  Nhom.  lib.  2£9p*  i.    whereas  itappews  ce 
be,  at  ieaft  for  the  greater  patt,  nvtatnioebam  to^fy  M»f. 


^f  mni.  T^hQ  Iwdy,  therefore,  and  its  tkt 
wltiesj  are  m  thk  argunjient  emirely  out  of 
the  queftioii.  So  th^t  ve  are  not  to  inquifq 
what  faculties  belang  to  the  body,,  or  at  vsrhat 
time  of  life  they  are  moft  perfedt.  Such  in- 
quiry might  b?  very  propjer,,  if  ^hjc  qu?ftipi^ 
were  Cppfiernm^  the  perceptions  of  fenfe*; 
but  it  ha,&  npthing^tQ  do  with  this  queflLon 
f pncerning  i^cg*,;  io  fprming  which  thq  mincj 
fmgly  k  ^Wplpyed-  T|ie  qnly  (^ueftipn^ 
th^erefor^,  ifip  What  yjifliijence  the  growth  cf 
the  body  \^  uppn  th?  m^pdl  When  t}^ 
m}xi^  i§  tip  opey^te  Ijy  ^he  affiil^nce  of  th,? 
ly>dy,  it  is  eyic^eat  that  it  will  have  a  great 
deal*  an4  tluft  ilffi  ipind  wilj  p^rfprm  fuclj 
operatiP99  n^UCh  better,  wh?n  ;he  body  has 
Cpm^  to  m^turitji  %nd  the  roan  has  got  the 
p^ed  ufi;  of  ^1  his  fe^fes.  3pt  bow  can 
the  wind  be  thereby  ^.ffifted  in  thofe  opera- 
tions w^lich  it  p^erforms  by  itf(?lf  ?  It  may 
b?  jSpd,  that  djdring  the  time  in  which  the 
body  iis  growing,  the  mind  improves  by  cx- 
p^ienqe  and  obfervation;  anfl  I  am  perfua- 
aed  it  does  fp.  It  learns  in  that  way,  as  we 
have  feen,  th?  \ife  of  the  fenfes ;  and  if  it  is 
a^pijtted,  %\ifLt  \t  le^rps  in  the  fame  way  tp 
iqxm  i4«as,  there  is  an  end  of  the  queftipn. 
^  tl^e  ^ypotl^e()s  I  am  combating  is,  that 
L4 
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men  do  not  learn  to  think  by  degrees,  and 
from  pradtice  and  experience,  afe  they  learn 
to  fee  \  but  that,  all  at  once,  when  we  come 
to  a  certain  age,  intelled  breaks  out,  like  an 
animal  out  of  its  fhell ;  and  the  mind,  though 
converfant  before  with  material  forms  only, 
is  inftantly  enabled  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  its 
inftruments  of  perception,  the  fenfes,  to  dif- 
embody^  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  the^rw,  and  to 
contemplate  the  idea  pure  and  unmixed. 
This  hypothefis,  when  attentively  confider- 
ed,  is  really  wild  and  phantaftical,  and  alto- 
gether unfupported  either  by  theory  or  fad. 
The  only  way  in  which  ideas  could  be 
conceived  to  be  from  nature,  is  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  are  formed  by  what  we  call  /Vz- 
JiinSi;  which  is  an  inward  principle  in  a- 
nimals,  moving  them  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions. But  I  fay,  imo^  That  the  dperations 
of  inftindl,  being  from  nature,  are  tnvolun^ 
tary;  for  they  arc  not  from  the  mind  itfelfi 
but  are  certain  determinations  or  difpofitions 
of  the  mind  to  ad,  not  proceeding  from 
choice  or  deliberation,  but  impreffed  upon  it 
by  the  author  of  nature  for  certain  purpo- 
fes.  Whereas  the  forming  of  ideas  is  a  t^ 
luntary  ad  of  the  mind ;  by  which,  from 

certain  motives,  which  (hall  hereafter  be  ex-? 

*k .    ■      .      .      .  .  «. " 
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plained,  the  mind  is  induced  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  things,  to  obferve  what  is  common 
to  the  many  J  what  peculiar  to  the  tndividu^ 
a/;  and  in  that  way  to  form  notions  and  i- 
jdeas* 

But,  2doj  Let  us  confider  for  what  pur- 
pofes  inftind  is  given  to  animals.  For  this 
we  are  to  feek  among  the  brutes,  in  whom 
it  is  ftill  the  governing  principle,  as  I  admit 
itwasonceinourfpecies.  Now,  among  them, 
inftind  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  di- 
reft  to  w^hat  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies;  nor  is  there  the  leaft  reafdn  to  be- 
lieve, that  It  ever  fervcd  any  other  purpofe 
among  us.  Now  we  are  fure,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  brutes,  that  ideas  are  not  necef- 
fary for  either  of  thefe  purpofes.  Arts,  in- 
deed, may  be  necjeflary;  and  accordingly, 
feme  brutes  have  the  pradice  of  certain  arts, 
fuch  as  iveavin^  and  building.  They  have 
not,  however,  ideas,  but  are  diredted  to  the 
pradice  of  thofe  arts  by  that  fuperior  im- 
pulfe  above-mentioned :  And  indeed,  it  ig 
impoffible  to  conceive  how  ideas  by  them- 
felves,  without  arts,  can  be  eithei:  neceflary 
or  ufeful  for  the  prefervation  of  the  animal 
}ife  in  the  individual,  or  the  continuatioq 
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of  it  ia  tl^e  fpecie^  Iaftinfl:$  thereforet 
would  not  Uave  anfwcfed  its  «nj},  if  it  \^^ 
b^dlowed  upoa  us  idem^  without  giving  u^ 
at  the  fame  time  arts;  which  it  is  certsMn  it 
has  not  done:  For  there  is  no  dividing  the 
matter^  or  flopping  betwixt  the  two;  but 
we  muft  fay,  either  that  nature  h^s  given  m 
))oth  ideas  and  axts»  or  that  (be  h^.  given  u$ 
neither. 

It  may  be  thought  by  fQixxe,  tl^at  we  hav^ 
from  ivfiin^  a  love  for  Icpowled^e,  and  that 
fbia  would  be  a  fuf^tent  p)otive  tp  excite 
the  xpind)  when  we  come  to  inaturity,  to  ftur 
dy  the  nature  of  thix^gs,  an4  to  fprm  ide^s* 
And  in  fupport  of  this  hypothefi*,  gr?at  au* 
thorities  from  philoibph^a  tf^ht  be  qi^oted^ 
|o  prove,  that  the dcfir^gf  Iffljowl^ge lis  w- 
'  tural  to  man*. 

gjgi  I  anfwer,  imp^  Th^t  this  is  ufing  t^^ 
term  iri/iinii  in  a  fenfe  very  diferent  fironji 
the  common  acceptation  of  \% ;  and,  if  wf 
;  ^9  to  ufe  fuch  freedom  with  words,  we  may 
as  WfU  Qall  by  that  name  any  miotive  dircd* 
ing  us  to  any  purfuit.    But,  2(fo,  The  lov^ 

i|AA«if  •^i«r(.  AHJloK  Poet.  cap.  4.  And  he  affigns  this 
m  9ne  cifthe  nwa^  cvak%  wkyfogi^  aad  the  other  n^/ 
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x£  knowledge  belongs  i»  the  rational  nature 
alone ;  of  which  only  thofe  pbilofbpher^ 
muil  be  underftood  to.fpeak :  For  the  mindi^ 
as  foon  as  it  comes  to  feel  its  own  vigouiTt 
and  to  exert  its  power  of  contemplation^  ia 
delighted  with  the  exercife  of  this  its  nobleft 
faculty;  and  if  it  attains  to  any  degree  of 
perfedion  in  fuch  exercifb)  is  infinitely  more 
delighted  with  it  th^n  with  any  thing  eUe*. 
But  the  queftion  here  is>  How  our  nature 
hicomes  rational,  and  how  we  firft  get  thdt 
tafte  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  are  afters 
^ards  ib  fond  ?  Till  that  li^appens,  wecao 
have  BO  defire  of  it ;  for,  according  to  the 
common  laying,  Ignatt  nulla  cuptdt^.    And 
accordingly  we  obferve,  that  the  moft  hai*^ 
barous  nations^  that  is,  thofe  who  are  near* 
efl:  the  original  ftate  we  fpeak  of»  fliew  no 
4eiire  of  knowle4ge  at  all ;  which  19  one,  a« 
mong  other  deafens,  that  makes  them  pais 
among  OS  for  animals  quke  ihipid  and  in* 
feofihle,  and  Kttle  better  than  idiots. 

If  then  ideas  are  not  from  inftind,  they 
cannot  be  from  nature  in  any  other  wav 
than  as  other  natural  operations  are,  fuch  as 
breathing  and  digeftion.  But  this  is  too  ab- 
iurd  to  be  maintained.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  they  muft  be  from  what  I  call  acquired 
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habit.  Now  this  habit  is  acquired  by  fre- 
quently doing  the  thing.  If  in  this  pradicc 
we  have  the  affiftance  of  a  mafter>  or  if,  with- 
out being  taught,  we  have  any  pattern  that 
we  can  imitate,  we  learn  much  fafter.  But, 
even  without  fuch  affiitance,  by  pradiice  mere- 
ly, and  by  obferving  what  is  done  wrong, 
and  correding  it,  and  fo  becoming  our  owp 
matters,  we  learn  at  laft  to  do  the  thing:  and 
thus  the  habit  is  formed  by  fimilar  or  homo- 
geneous energies,  as  Mr  Harris  has  expref- 
fed  it,  that  is,  by  doing  the  thing,  we  learn 
to  do  it  *.  And  in  this  way  men  have  learn- 
ed to  build,  and  to  weave,  and  to  pradlife  o- 
ther  arts ;  and,  among  other  things,  to  form 
ideas. 

If  it  be  objeded,  That  it  is  impoffible  to 
do  any  thing  before  we  have  learned  to  do  it, 
and  that  therefore  we  cannot  learn  to  do  any 
thing  by  doing  it;  the  anfwer  is,  That  we 
muft  have  from  nature  the  faculty  of  doing 
fomething  of  the  kind,  though  very  imper- 
fectly; and  upon  that  foundation  going  on, 
we  learn  at  laft  to  do  the  thing  as  it  ihould 

piUfic.  Nicomacbt  lib.  2.  cap,  u 
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be  done  *.    Thus  a  man  coiild  never  learn 
to  build,  if  he  had  not  from  nature  the  fa- 
culty of  laying  a  (lone;  nor  to  weave,  if  he 
could  not  ftretch  out  and  arrange  threads; 
nor  to  fpeak,  if  he  had  not  organs  for  ibat 
purpofe  from  nature,   and  could  not  move 
thofe  organs,  and  put  them  in  certain  pofi- 
tions.     In  like  manner,  we  could  not  form 
ideas,  if  we  had  not  fenfe  and  memory;  and, 
befides  thefe,  the  faculty  of  feparating  things 
that  are  joined  in  nature,  and  of  comparing 
two  or  more  things  together.    This  fepara- 
tion,  and  this  comparifon,  will  at  firtt  be 
very  clumfily  performed,  like  the  rudiments 
.and  firft  beginnings  of  all  arts.     Things, 
for  example,  will  not  be  fufficiently  fepara- 
ted  or  fifted,  but  taken  together,  as  it  were, 
in  great  lumps;  and  the  comparifons  will  be 
inaccurately  made;  fo  that  fimilitudes  wUI 
be  obferved  which  do  not  exift,  and  many 
will  be  overlooked  that  do  exift.     In  this 
way,  the  ideas  at  firft  will  be  exceedingly 
imperfeft,  and  hardly  deferving  the  name. 

•  This  objeaion  was  made  by  the  Sophifls  in  the  days  of 
AriftoUe,  as  appears  from  his  Metapbxf'cs,  lib.  9.  cap.  8.; 
where  it  is  anfwered  very  Ihortly,  and  indeed  but  in  a  word, 
according  to  the  manner  of  Ariftotle  in  his  Efotcricn^rh; 
but  1  think  in  the  fame  way  that  I  have  anfwcred  it,      ^ 
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fittt  the  pni(9»xe  bemg  aDttftaiAtl7.c(»itiauod9 
they  wSi  be  imppmred  by^degreeS)  till  «bey 
«i»ilie  to  4)e  geod  -enoogh  for  the  orcKnasy 
{mrpdfe^  dF  life^  and  at  feift  To  perfefit,  as  to 
tie  fit  for  the  dbjeds  of  fcieftcc. 

And  l9ius,  I  thirfk,  I  have  -proved,  that 
the  ideas  oF  *flie  objeastoFTcirfe,  asv^l  as 
^ofe  of  the^opcratioEttof  our  own  mind,  are 
nedt  from tutture,  btft  acquired;  and  if  jLflistH 
fie  able  to  Ihew,  from  fafts  and  es:ample$,  by 
whalt  degrees  they  have  been  acquired,  as  I 
iiope  I  fhail  in  the'feqnel,  the  ^dence  I 
thiclk  muft  be  allowed  to  be  complete;  for. 
then  the  propoittion  will  be  ^proved,  both  a 
fnorizndMpo/ierdori;  that  is,  ifromikdaa 
«eU  ;a8  iironi  theory. 
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I-Catftidt  fcotelaae  HAs  fobjca,  wMhcnft  ta- 
king a  gefaefal  vie^  of  ttrttiaa  hature, 
accor&n^totlie  fectodhtthat  Ihare  given  of 
it ;  which,  1  km  perfuadefl,  will  be  found  a- 
grecabfe  to  tlie  general  analogy  of  nature : 
ior  it  ieehis  to  he  a  law  of  hatui-e,  that  no 
fpecits  of  filing  is  formed  at  oncfe,  but  by 
fteps  ahd  progrefEon  ftdm  one  ftagd  to  ano- 
then  ThusnaturaliftscJbferve  feveral  different 
appearahc^8*betwix:t  f  hey^^^/ and  the  vegeta^ 
He^^Ciimbtyo  and  theawVwj/.  The  principles 
6ihody  ingenerdU  sitc^pointSj  lines,  andy&r- 
ybw,  Which  atfe  not  body"*;  and  of  number^ 

"^It  is  in  this  way  that  ttit  attttent  Sd^ict  argtred^- 
jcahtft  the.iiri]icipks'tf^aM^f*K.  Wiiatis  ^Lfoint?  iSsii 
they:  Is  ic^w$p?  or  is  itj^/r//.^  And  if  it  be  neither 
one  nor  f  other,  it  has  no  eziftence  at  all.  The  anfwer 
is>  ^at  though  it  be  uoibocfy^  aad  mucli  Ubjpirit^  it 
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the  monad  J  and  duady  which  are  not  numbers; 
and,  in  general,  the  elements  of  things  are 
diflFerent  from  the  things  themfehoes.  There 
is  the  fame  progrefs,  according  to  my  hypo- 
thefis,  in  the  formation  of  m^n^  Knd  the 
fame  diftinftion  betwixt  the  elements  of  this 
fpecies,  and  the  fpecies  itfelf*  The  progrefs 
of  his  body  I  am  not  concerned  with  at  pre-* 
fent:  But,  with  refpe£t  to  the  mind,  the  firft 
obfervable  ftep  in  its  progrefs  is  fenfation, 
or  perception  by  fenfe  j  but,  even  before  we 
arrive  at  that,  there  is  a  progrefs,  though 
not  commonly  obferyed.  For,  as  we  have 
ktviy  ferife  is  very  imperfed  at  firft;  and  it 
is  only  in  procefs  of  time  that  this  primary 
faculty,  of  all  others  the  moft  natural,  be- 
comes complete.  Next  in  order  comes  the 
faculty  by  which  thofe  perceptions,  other- 
wife  fleeting  and  tranfitory,  are  retained 
in  the  mind;  for  I  am  perfuaded  it  is 
not  fo  early  as  fenfation,  and  therefore  does 
not  exift  at  all  in  new-born  infants,  nor  per- 
haps for  fome  confiderable  time  after  the 
birth.  This  retentive  faculty  is  of  two 
kinds ;  or  perhaps  only  affumes  twa  difFe* 

is  tie  thmnt  of  body.    See  Sextus  Empiricut  adverfut 
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rent  nain^^t  aecpfding  tp  tlje  diffcreat  ways 
in  wlvich  it  retains  the  fenfatiojis :  For,  if 
they  are  there  paimiy  (tP  uie  a  metaphor  of 
Plato  *),  it  is  qaXXt^fyfifyj  or  imagination^  a 
bwtj  if  th*y  are  only  writtm  that  is,  fim- 
piy  pr^erved,  withQUt  colour  or  fliape,  it  is 

♦  The  paflkgc  is  in  Ac  PMeiux,  /.  388,  Edit.  Fidni. 

•c«v«  •  vi(«  r«v)#  i«-r«  r«i  wM^ti^^t  ^t^tfflui  gft  c^ti^  cut 
Y^MfHf  nf^»n  t9  TMtf  ^MXt^H  f^Ti  X^yvu  «*  t.  A.r nPa. 

yi^fu.  IIFa.  |I(|;^  }))  T%vl^9  #0  JHCi  ««Tf  Asf^rfcil!;  XO. 
'  Or«»  «»  •4'M'f I  i  r^m  mM$€  ^*r^9^9,  rn,  r%tt  i9lBj^^f^Vit 
««M  ^ffvMRff  #«pri#ftr  T<0  r#if  T^i  ^b&ff^MVwr  «MM  h^X^VP^ 

TU3  is  veil,  b^t  ihortly  £ud,  and  only  by  Wfty  of 
fn^aplm  or  JhnUiiude  s  vlitch  is  ona  great  fault  tti^t  Ari- 
(lotfe  $iMfe  "if^ith  lus  mailer.  FqTi  &7S  he»  he  does  not 
teU  U9  a^g#  p.  diiftg  f/,  bttt  rjjbat  it  is  //ir.  But  even  A- 
riftplte  Jii^dbF  ifi9i  sot  ikttsfy  me  entirely  by  what  he 
h9s  ffUd  tt^on  this  fubjcd,  though  he  has  taken  a  good 
iofX  of  pains  upon  it  in  his  books  De  Amma  et  de  Memo'^ 
'ri0.  The  reader^  if  hp  likeviiis  be  notfatisfied,  may  con? 
tfi^t  htfxifelf  wish  the  following  obiisrvations»  tiil  he  fhall 
iSad  ^i^miBtUingbeDter. 

l^ei^ory  and  imagii^adpa  (^i^n^d^ri^g  i;hem  as  dif^ 
ierep^  faCtiltjes)  agrfse  ip  this,  tha4;  they  are  bqt]^  fubfe^f 
Wi^  to  f^f^  9^d  pripr  tp  reaipp  and  intellect;  sdly, 
4>cy  b9t(i  prf  ftrvc  in  the  mind  tjxc  perceptions  brought 
i^tp  \%  bf  \^p  tpf^cs,  which  would  he  tranfitory  ^nd  ey^- 
nefcent,  if  it  were  not  for  the  aid  of  thcfe  two  f^cpki^^ 
But  they  di£r(Br  in  the  following  particulsuit. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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called  memory.  And  thus  fenfation,  memo- 
ry, and  imagination,  together  with  certain 
natural  appetites  and  defires,  complete  the 

imo.  Memory,  as  Ariftotlc  has  obfervcd,  always  re- 
fers to  what  the  mind  formerly  perceived  or  knew; 
l^ereas^  the  imagination  only  prefents  the'objed  to  ther 
mind,  but  without  any  reference  tp  the  paft,  except  it  be 
accompanied  with  memory,  which  it  is  not  always^  for 
imagmation  io  far  refemblcs  fenfe  more  than  memory, 
that  it  reprefents  the  object  as  prefent,  and  affeds  the 
mind  nearly  in  the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  prefent;  and 
from  thence  is  called,  \>j  fome  ancient  philofophers,  a 
liJfaker  fenfathn. 

2</<?,  The  imagination  preferves  in  the  mind  the  per- 
ceptions of  fenfe  only;  "whereas  the  memory  retains  not 
only  thefe,  but  alfo  ideas,  and  theorems,  or  propofitions. 

5/fV,  The  image  of  the  object  preferred  in  the  memory 
is  not  near  fo  lively  and  ftrong,  as  that  which  is  prefent- 
cd  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination^  For  we  often  remem- 
ber things  in  general  only;  or,  if  we  remember  alfo  the 
particular  circumftances,  they  do  not  aiFedt  us  near  fa 
much  as  the  original  perception  of  them  by  the  fenfes; 
whepeas4magination  paints  them,  as  I  have  fatd,  and  ex* 
Iribits  them  to  the  mind  with  all  the  colourings,  and  all 
the  peculiarities  with  which  they  appear  to  the  fenfes, 
and  with  very  near  as  much  emotion  as  they  at  firft  pro- 
duced. The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  having  fcen  a- 
i>y  objea  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  kind,  if  I  have 
a  good  memory  only,  1  can  give  a  particular  defcriptioA.^^ 
of  it,  which  will  be  Very  well  underftood,  but  fuch  as  will 
not  much  affeft  the  hearer :  But  if  I  have  the  eye  arid  ima- 
gination of  a  painter  or  a  poet,  I  can  defcribe  the  obje6lr 
in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  it  will  produce  in  the  hearer 
very  nearly  the  fame  emotions  that  it  produced  in  me' 
when  I  firft  faw  it. 
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ornmaL  Then  he  acquires  the  compara-^ 
ft w  faculty,  called  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers,  the  rational  or  logical  faculty;   by 

4/99  This  liyely  painting  of  tlie  imagination,  and  the 
emotions  which  it  produces  in  the  mind,  of  joy,  grief, 
terror,  or  whatever  other  paflion  was  excited  by  the  ob-  ■ 
jeA  itfelf,  have  a  very  great  effe^  upon  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  our  lives ;  fo  that  the  man  poiTeiTed  of  fuch  an 
imagination,  muft  neceflarily  be  more  happy  or  xpore  mi- 
ferable  than  other  men. 

KfOy  The  imagination  has  not  only  the  power  of  reten- 
tion, as  well  as  memory,  but  it  has  a  creative  power, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  diflinguifhes  it  eflentially  both 
from  fenfe  and  memory :  For  fenfe  is  pnly  converfant  with 
the  prefent,  memory  with  the  paft ;  whereas  imagina- 
tion, by  the  means  of  this  faculty,  is  converfant  with  the 
future  as  well  as  the  pad,  and  paints  to  itfelf  fcenes  that 
never  did  ezift,  and  it  isiikely  never  will;  for  it  may  be 
faid  to  create  even  the  materials  of  thofe  fcenes,  being 
fuch  as  are  not  diredly  and  immediately  fumifhed  by  the 
fenfe,  but  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  objeAs  that  have 
been  prefented  by  the  fenfe,  and  are,  as  it  were,  imita- 
tions of  them. 

This  is  that  great  work  of  imagination,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  fine  artSy  and  (lamps  men  truly 
poetsy  or  makers^  By  this  faculty  we  are  enabled  to  exhi- 
bit fcenes  both  of  natural  and  human  things,  which, 
though  they  are  far  beyond  real  life  and  nature,  are  ne- 
verthclefs  natural^  becaufc  they  are  imiuted  from  things 
that  have  really  exifted.  I  fay,  imitated',  for  if  they  arc 
fervilely  copied,  it  is  not  poetry  or  painting,  but  hiftory  or 
portrait  drawing.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  thofe 
fine  arts  are  very  properly  called  arts  of  imitation. 

As  the  imagination  is  often  joined  with  memory,  as 
we  have  already  obferved  ;  fo  it  is  very  frequently  accom- 
panied with  opinion,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  thofe 

M  2 
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which  he  compares  the  perceptbos  of  {enfe; 
being  all  the  materials  with  vdiich  his  mind 
is  yet  flocked^    But  this  faculty  he  has  in 

pi^ures  of  futuritywhich  the  imagination  prcfcnts  to  the 
mind ;  for  we  often  believe  that  the  things  are  really  t6 
nappen.  And  this  has  likewife  a  great  effect  with  reipeft 
to  the  happinefs  ofmifery  of  life :  For,  if  the  events  which 
we  fuppofe  are  to  happen,  arc  of  the  joyful  and  profpc- 
rous  kind,  we  have  all  the  pleafures  of  hope,  which 
makes  a  man  of  a  warm  lively  imagination  happier  while 
it  lads,  than  the  adlual  enjoyment  would  do.  3ut  what 
he  hopes  for  may  never  happen ;  and  then  he  fuffers  the 
pain  of  difappcintment ;  which,  in  feme  cafes,  is  fo  in- 
luffierable,  that  men  rather  chufe  to  go  out  of  life  than 
endure  it :  Or  he  may  obtain  the  objcA  of  his  hopes  and 
wiflies;  but  it  may  not,  and  in  fadt  it  very  feldom  does, 
aniwer  his  expectations ;  and  then  there  is  another  difap- 
pointment  often  more  cruel  than  the  firft.— If,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  events  I  believe  will  happen  are  of  the  un- 
profpcrous  kind,  the  fear  of  them  rauft  make  me  very  un- 
happy j  and  if  they  are  ftrongly  painted  on  my  imagina- 
tion, and  appear  unavoidable,  they  make  me  as  unhap- 
py, perhaps  more  unhappy,,  than  if  they  were  a^ually 
prefent,  and,  by  anticipation,  reduce  me  to  that  ftate 
of  mind  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  defpair. 
If  fuch  belief  is  taken  up  rafhly,  and  without  fuflScient 
grounds,  it  is  the  efFed  of  a  melancholy  and  gloomy  turn 
of  mind ;  which  fometimes  makes  men  miferablc  in  the 
greateft  feeming  profperity. 

Further,  we  may  fuppofe  the  pidlure  ofthofe  fairy 
fcenes  by  the  imagination  fo  very  lively,  that,  mftcad  of 
believing  the  things  ixiill  happen^  we  think  they  have  al- 
ready happened.  Thus  a  man  berieves  himfelf  ta  b^  a 
Wng,  or  to  be  poffeffed  of  great  wealth  and  power,  wjio 
perhaps  is  a  beggar;   aad  he  afts  accordingly.    This 
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cdmtnon  with  fcvcral  other  animals;  fo  that 
he  is  yet  only  a  more  perfedl  animalf  but  not 
moHy  except  in  capacity.  Next,  he  proceeds 
to  acquire  intelkSi ;  the  firft  exertion  of  which 
is  the  forming  (omt  general  notions.  Of  thefe 
he  frames  what  we  call  opinion:  And  in  this 
ftage  of  his  progreffion  he  is  very  properly 
called  by  a  Greek  author  an  opinion^making 
mimal  *.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  ac- 
tually  a  man.  The  laft  ftep,  and  which  comr 
(tletes  the  procefs,  is  the  forming  perfeii  i- 
deasy  by  which  he  becomes  a  man  of  intel^ 
leH  znd  fcience.  And  thus,  out  difcnfcy  mc^ 

ftsite  of  the  imagination  is  what  we  call  madnefs.  But  if 
the  perfon  does  not  go  ib  far  as  to  fancy  hiflafelf  aftually 
poffeffed  of  thofc  things  he  defires,  but  only  believes,  up- 
<n  yery  flight  grounds,  or  no  grounds  at  all,  that  he  is 
to  be  po&ffed  of  them,  fuch  a  man,  in  common  lan- 
guage, is  called  a  JooU  So  that,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, madncfs  is  a  difc^fe  of  the  imagination ;  folly  an 
error  of  the  judgement. 

To  conclude  this  note,  which  has  drawn  out  to  too 
great  a  length,  it  thus  appears  that  the  mind  operates 
in  twavcry  diflFcrcnt  ways  upon  the  materials  which  fenfe 
brings  into  it.  For,  either  it  abftrads  from  them  ideas, 
^hich  ferve  for  the  tioacerlals  of  fcience,  when  thorough- 
ly purged  and  refined  from  matter;  or  it  forms  reprefen- 
tations  aud  pidhires  of  them,  which,  properly  chofen, 
and  well  painted,  make  the  fvibjcas  of  the  moft  delight- 
tttl  arts  among  men. 

Ms 
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mory^  imaginatiofh  reafoUj  and  opinion^  is  pro- 
duced that  beft  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
and  which,  therefore,  in  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  ought  to  come  laft,  I  mean  intcl- 
leii^  of  which  the  difcurfus  is  what  we  call 
fcience.  And  thus  man  is  completed,  an^d 
brought  to  the  perfedion  of  his  nature. 

This  is  thefcak  ofbeingy  rifing  by  pro- 
per gradations  from  mere  matter  ^ti^fcnfe 
to  intelle^j  through  the  medium  of  memory^ 
imagination^  and  opinion^  Some  animals  ap- 
pear to  have  ovXjfenfe^  fuch  as  mufcles,  afid 
other  fhell-filh.  There  are  others  that  ne- 
ver attain  even  Xofenfe  in  any  degree  of  per- 
fedion,  but  fill  up  the  interval  betwixt  the 
H/egetable  and  animal^  participating  fome- 
thing  of  the  nature  of  each,  from  which  they 
have  the  name  of  Zoophytes.  Other  animals, 
\yd\At%fenfe^  have  memory  and  imagination; 
and  fome  perhaps  only  one  of  thefe  two;  but 
man,  being  a  little  worlds  as  the  antients 
called  him,  has  in  his  frame  a  portion  of  c- 
very  thing  to  be  found  in  nature.  He  has 
in  his  body  all  the  dements  of  which  the  in- 
animate world  is  compofed ;  he  has  the  growth 
and  nutrition  of  the  vegetable ;  and  he  has 
fenfe,  memory,  and  imagination,  belonging 
to  the  animallifc;  and,  laft  of  all,  he  acquires 
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Teafon  and  intelled*  Thus  is  man  formed^ 
not  however  at  once^  but  by  degrees,  and  in 
fucceflion:  For  he  appears  at  firft  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  mere  vegetable,  hardly  de^- 
ferving  the  name  of  a  Zoophyte;  then  he 
gets  fenfe,  but  (tvkk  only,  fo  that  he  is  yet 
litde  tetter  than  a  mufcle ;  then  he  becomes 
an  animal  of  a  more  complete  kind;  then  a 
rational  creature;  and  finally  a  man  of  inr 
telledt  and  fcience,  which  is  the  iummit  and 
completion  of  our  nature. 

From  this  point  of  view  let  us  try  if  we 
can  difcern  the  -difference  betwixt  us  and 
higher  intelligencies.  We  begin  with  mat^ 
ter  and  material  obje^s^  and  through  parti-- 
culars  and  individuals  invjcftigate  generals. 
They  (fo  far  as  we  can  conceive  of  their  o- 
perations)  proceed  in  a  method  diredly  op- 
pofite  to  this:  For,  beginning  with^^i^- 
ra/f»  they  through  them  recognife  particu'-^ 
Jars.  In  this  way  we  too  proceed,  after  we 
have  attained  to  intelle^  and  fcience;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  thofe  more  perfe<3: 
mind^  fee  the  particulars  in  the  generals  in*- 
tuitiveljfi  whereas  we,  for  the  greater  parti 
are  obliged  to  inve^igate  them,  and  ifind 
them  put  by  circuit  and  coUeilion.  If  it 
were  otherwife^  and  that  tn  the  univerfals 
M  4 
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We  could  fee  at  once  the  ftnt^X/uhrdiiMi 
fpeciefes^  and  their  fevcral  ptopertie&,  cdh* 
nedions,  and  dependencies,  we  fhould  fhM 
indeed  be  divine  intelligences,  and  be  rank^ 
with . beings  6f  fuperio^r  order.  But,  if  w* 
cannot  be  gods^  let  us  conf  ihiii  mens  tod  not 
be  degraded  to  hrnteis  by  being  ftHp|>«fi^of 
that  prerogative  Which  Chiefly  dilfetlgUiflie^ 
us  from  them,  I  ttid^n  melU^. 


CHAh    XV. 


Thai  Articulation  is  not  natural  to  Man. 


WE  are  now  to  defpend  frofn  thf>f^ 
high  fpeculations  concef  ning  ideas 
which  conftitute  the  Jorm  of  language,  to 
founds  which  are  the  matter  of  it.  And 
though  I  may  have  failed  in  my  endeavours 
to  convince  the  teader^  that  the  6pef iiticttt  of 
abftraOing  the  perceptions  of  fedfe,  And  fc/t^ 
ming  of  them  geficrald  and  uftiireriys,  {€ot 
as  to  ideas  of  reflexion  I  thifik  there  caU  ht 


ttd  d(ldbt)9  is  not  performed  by  any  natural 
itlfiiad^  but  has  drifen,  like  the  arts  that  are 
founded  upon  it,  from  experience  and  ob- 
ibrvltioti)  and  by  ufe  has  been  formed  into 
kabit;  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  I  fhall  con- 
iririce  every  one  who  will  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  tead  what  follows»  that  articulation 
18  altogether  the  work  of  art,  at  leaft  of  a  ha- 
bit acquired  by  cuftom  and  exercife,  and  that 
We  arfe  truly  by  namre  the  tnutttm  pecus 
thit  Hbtace  makes  tl*  to  be.  This  I  think 
i  am  able  to  proVe,  both  from  theory  and 
fa£lis.  i  will  begin  with  the  fads»  which  will 
ferve  to  fexplain  my  theory. 

Jt  is  a  clear  cafe,  that  w6  do  not  fpeak  in 
that  Hate  which,  of  all  others,  beft  deferves 
|he  appellation  dfnaturali  I  mean  When  we 
are  borh,  not  fot  a  confiderable  time  after; 
and  event  then  we  learn  but  flowly,  and  with 
^  great  deal  of  labour  and  difficulty.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo  we  begin  to  form  ideas. 
But  the  fame  anfwer,  I  know,  is  made  to 
ferve  for  both ;  namely,  That  our  minds,  as 
well  M  our  bodily  otgatis,  are  then  weak^ 
and  therefore  are  unable  to  perform  feveral 
of  theif  natural  functions;  but^as  foon  as  they 
become  ftrong  and  confirmed  by  age,  thetk 
Fe  both  tht&k  aad  fpeak.    That  this  ia  dot 
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true  with  refped  to  thinkings  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  fliow;  and,  as:  to  fpeak^ 
ing^  I  fay,  in  the  firft  place,  that  of  all 
thofe  favages  which  have  been  caught  in 
:  different  parts  of  Europe  *,  not  one  had 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  though  they  had  all  the 

*  See  an  account  of  them  in  Roufleau's  treatife  far 
tintgaltU  des  hommes^  note  3.  and  in  Linnaeus's  Sjiftc 
ma  naturae.  The  firft  of  thefe  favages  was  caught 
near  Hefle-CaiTel  in  ]344>  and  was  taught  to  fpcak. 
Another  was  found  in  the  forefts  of  Lithuania  in  the 
year  1694*  He  too  was  mute  when  he  was  found; 
and,  whether  he  ever  learned  to  fpeak,  does  not  appear. 
In  1 719*  two  favages  were  found  in  the  Pyrenaean 
mountains;  and  the  Hanoverian iavage  was  caught  and 
brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  All  thefe, 
when  tliey  were  firft  caught,  were  not  only  mute,  that 
»is,  had  no  articulation,  but  appeared  to  be  truly  qua- 
drupeds; and  the  firft  mendoned,  our  author  fays,  was 
caught  with  much  dt£Eculty  to  wallt  upright.  When  we 
join  to  this  a  fad  which  Monf.  Roufleau  likewife  avers, 
that  the  children  of  the  Hottentots  and  Caribbecs  walk 
fo  long  upon  their  hands,  that  they  are  with  much  dif- 
ficulty taught  to  walk  upright,  it  would  feem  that  we 
muft  add  to  man's  other  acquired  habits  his  quality  t^ 
hipedi  which  has  been  generally  thought  an  effential  part 
of  his  original  nature,  and  accordingly  is  made  part  ^f 
fome  definitions  of  him.  But  Ariftotie  knew  better;  for 
all  that  he  has  faid  is,  that  by  nature  man  is  more  a  bi- 
ped than  any  other  animal,— ^««A«r7«  y«^  »Am  ^^nr  %A 
iivnq.  De  animalium  inceffut  cap.  5.  The  meaning  of  which 
I  uke  to  be,  that  he  has  by  nature  a  greater  aptitude  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  walking  dn  tnoo  than  any  other  ani- 
mal. And  Mon£  RouiTeau's  arguments  in  fupport  of  .bis 
natural  erednefs  appear  to  me  to  prove  no  more. 
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organs  of  pronunciation  fuch  as  we  have 
them,  and  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  at 
leaft  as  much  as  was  poflible,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  their  minds  were  not  cuhivated 
by  any  kind  of  converfation  or  intercourfe 
with  their  own  fpecies;  nor  had  they  come 
fo  far,   according  to  my  hypothefis,   as  to 
form  ideas,  or  think  at  all.  One  of  thefe 
was  caught  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  George  L  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  is  yet  alive;  at  leaft  I  am  fure  he  was 
fo  fome  years  ago.     He  was  a  man  in  mind 
as  well  as  body,  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  perfon  who  lived  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  farmer's  ht^ufe 
where  he  was  kept,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  him  almoft  every  day,  not  an  idiot, 
as  he  has  been  reprefented  by  fome  who  can- 
not make  allowance  for  the  difference  that 
education  makes  upon  mens  minds;  yet  he 
was  not  only  mute  when  firft  caught,  but  he 
never  learned  to  fpeak,  though  at  the  time 
the  gentleman,  from  whom  I  have  my  infor- 
mation, faw  him,  he  had  been  above  thirty 
years  in  England. 

Further,  not  only  folitary  (avages,  but  a 
whole  nation,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  have 
been  found  without  the  ufe  of  Ipecch.  This 
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is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Ontitkgi  that  are 
found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in  Africa, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Afia.    They  are  ex- 
jiaiy  of  the  human  form;  walking  eredl, 
ii6t  upon  all-four,  like  thefavagcs  that  havfe 
been  found  in  Europe;  they  ufe  iHcfcs  for 
ifreapons;  they  live  in  focietyj  they  make 
huts  of  branches  of  trees,  and  they  cariy  off 
negroe  girls,  of  whom  they  make  llaves,  and 
ufe  them  both  for  work  and  pleafure.   Thefe 
fafis  are  related  of  thembyMdnf.  Buffon 
in  his  natural  hiftory.    And  I  was  further, 
told,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  Ango- 
la,* that  there  were  fome  of  them  feven  feet 
high,  and  that  the  negroes  were  extremely 
afraid  of  them ;  for,  when  they  did  any  mif- 
qhief  to  the  Orang  Outangs,  they  were  fure 
to  be  heartily  cudgelled  when  they  were 
caught.    But  though,  froni  the  particulars 
above  mentioned,  it  appears  certain,  that  they 
are  of  our  fpecies,  and  though  they  have 
made  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  life,  they 
have  not  advanced  fo  far  as  to  intent  a  lan- 
guage ;  and  accordingly  none  of  them  that 
havebeen  brought  to  Europe  could  fpesik,  and, 
tirhat  feetos  ftf  ange,  nevfet  learned  to  fpeak.  I 
tnyfelf  faw  at  Paris  one  of  them,  whofc  flcin 
twis  fttiflfed,  ftan<|ling  upon  a  Aelf  in  t^e 
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I^D^'s  cabinet  of  natural  curiofuics.  He 
h^d  exactly  the  ibape  and  featwe^  of  a  man; 
and  particularly,  I  was  iaformed,  that  he 
had  organs  of  pronunciation  as  perfe^  aa 
we  have.  He  lived  ieveral  years  at  VerfiuUeSf 
and  died  by  drinking  fpirits.  He  had  m 
much  of  the  underfbinding  of  4  man  as  could 
be  expected  frpm  his  education)  and  perfor*- 
nied  many  little  o£[ices  to  the  lady  with 
whom  he  lived ;  but  never  learned  to  fpeajip. 
I  vr9fi  well  i&f ormed  too,  df  o^e  of  them  hft^ 
longing  to  a  French  gentleman  in  India, 
who  ufed  to  goto  market  for  him>  but  was 

likewife  mute  *, 

Further^  to  ib^w  the  difficulty  of  pronun<>* 
dtttion,  the  fad  is  moft  certain,  that  thole 
who  have  been  accuftcnned  to  fpeak  all  their 
lives,  cannot,  without  the  greateft  labour  and 

•  M(mf.  RpufiaUf  in  his  work  above  quoted,  mte  lo. 
has  coileded  the  feveral  accounts  giveh  of  this  animal  by 
trateliers,  and  feems  to  agree  with  ine  in  opinion  that  he 
belongs  to  oar  fpccies^  rejediog  with  great  contempt  the 
notion  of  thofe  wl^o  thijak  that  fpeech  is  natural  to  maga. 
Now,  if  we  get  over  that  prejudice,  and  do  not  infift,  that 
other  arts  of  life,  which  the  Oran^  Outangs  want,  are 
likcwifie  natural  to  man,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  refefe 
them  the  aj^U^oA  <4  men.  See  what  I  have  furtf^ 
(aid  upon  the  fubjc^  of  the  Qraog  OuW^g>  cb.  4. 
book  2. 
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pains,  learn  to  pronounce  founds  that  they 
have  not  been  accuftomed  to.  Thus  a 
Frenchman  that  has  not  been  taught  En^- 
Rfli  early  in  his  youth,  can  hardly  ever  learn 
to  pronounce  the  afpirated  /,  that  is,  the  th; 
and  an  Englilhman  cannot  pronounce  the 
afpirated  K,  or  x  of  the  Greeks,  which  we 
in  Scotland  pronounce  with  the  greateft  eafe. 
And  the  Baron  Hontan,  who  travelled  fo 
much  in  North  America,  tells  us,  that  he 
ijpent  four  days  to  no  purpofe  in  trying  to 
teach  a  Huron  to  pronounce  the  labial  con- 
ibnants  bj  p^  and  m^  which  we  reckon  fb 
eafy,  and  which  are  among  the  firft  confo- 
nants  that  our  children  pronounce ;  the  rca- 
fon  of  which  was,  that  the  Hurons  have 
no  fuch  confonants  in  their  language. 

But  what  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubts 
in  my  apprehenfion,  is  the  cafe  of  deaf  per- 
fons  among  us.  And  their  cafe  deferves  to 
be  the  more  attentively  confidered,  that  they 
are  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  we  fup- 
pofe  men  to  have  been  in  the  natural  ftate. 
For,  like  them,  they  have  the  organs  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  like  them  too>  they  have 
inarticulate  cries,  by  which  they  exprefs 
their  wants  and  defires.  They  have  like- 
wife,  by  conftant  intercourfe  with  men  who 
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have  the  ufe  of  reafon,  and  who  converfc 
with  them  in  their  way,  acquired  the  habit 
of  forming  ideas;  which  we  muft  alfo  fup- 
pofe  the  favage  to  have  acquired,  tho'  with 
infinitely  more  labour,  before  he  could  have 
a  language  to  exprefs  them.  They  want 
therefore  nothing  in  order  to  fpeak,  but  in- 
ftrudkion  or  example,  which,  the  favagea 
who  invented  the  firft  languages  likewife 
wanted*  In  this  fituation,  do  they  invent  a 
language  when  they  come  to  pcrfed  age,  as 
it  is  fuppofed  we  all  (hould  do,  if  we  had  not 
learnt  one  in  our  infancy?  or  do  they  ever 
come  to  fpeak  during  their  whole  lives? 
The  fad  moft  certainly  is,  tliat  tl.ey  never 
do;  but  continue  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  by  looks. and  gellurcs,  which  we 
caWjignSy  unlefs  they  be  taught  to  articulate 
by  an  art  lately  invented. 

The  inventor  of  this  wonderful  art, 
which,  I  think,  does  honour  to  modern  times, 
was  Dr  John  Wallis,  one  of  the  firft  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  moft  in- 
genious, as  well  as  learned  man.  He  has 
written  an  excellent  Englifh  grammar,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1765,  and  fubjoined  to  it  is, 
a  letter  of  the  author  to  one  Beverly,  where-, 
in  he  gives  an  account  of  this  art  which  he 
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had  invented,  apd  men^ons  two  perfbns  u- 
pon  whom  he  had  pradife4  it  with  fuc* 
cefs.  I  kijew  two  profeflbrs  of  the  art  in 
Paris,  o£t  Qf  thtm  Monf.  P Jibe  4e  PEpee, 
with  whom  I  was  feveral  times,  an4  whpfe 
civility,  and  the  troubl?  he  too^:  to  fliew  xfie 
his  method  of  teaching,  I  take  this  opportur 
nity  of  acknowledging.  He  had  brought 
fome  of  his  fcholars  a  furpriiing  length;  ^i;^ 
one  of  them  I  particularly  remember,  4  girU 
who  fpoke  fo  pleafantly,  that  I  &Quld  not 
have  known  her  to  be  deaf— rThere  is  at 
prefent  in  Edinburgh  a  profeflTor  of  the  fame 
art,  Mr  Braidwood,  whom  I  kpow,  and 
who  has  likewife  been  at  the  trouble  of 
{hewing  me  his  method  of  teaching;  of  which 
I  very  much  approve.  He  has  taught  many 
with  great  fuccefs;  and  there  is  one  of  his 
fcholars  particularly  who  is  at  prefent  carrying 
on  the  bufinefs  of  a  painter  in  London,  and 
who  both  fpeaks  and  writes  good  Englifh.  * 
But  it  is  furprifmg  what  labour  it  cofts  him  to 
teach,  and  his  fcholars  to  learn:  Which  puts  it 
out  of  all  doubt,  that  articulation  is  not  only 
an  art,  but  an  art  of  moft  difficult  acquidtion, 
otherwife  th^n  by  imitation,  and  conftant 
praftice,  from  our  earlieft  years.  For,  ip 
the  firft  place,  it  is  difficult  to  teach  fuch 

*  His  name  is  Mr  Shirreff .  I  mentioned  him  before  up^ 
<m  another  occafioo. 
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fchf^lajrs  to  mite  ajay  fpuad  at  ^.  T^^X 
at  ^x&  only  breathe  flrongly,  till  tbyey  are 
t^gi^)ft  to  make  tjiat  cpQcuffioa  and  tremu- 
lous njicf fan  of  the  windpipe  which  produ^ 
qes  fjudiWe  iquirfs*  Thpfe  ^e  very  harfb^ 
!oi»;,  fuid  ^gi|Uur^f  fit  iSf  ft,  and  more  li^ 
croftkijag.tbijw  a  clear  vocal  fpimd;  which  I 
tl]iift)c  WfUacxoimt  %  what  Mpn/.de  h  Omda^ 
mfnftc}ls  jgi^of  the  flwnge  method  of  fpp^Ok;- 
ijpg  of  ^  people  he  found  upon  thp  ban^ 
of  l^e/iyo:  Agiazops ;  fof  the  found  of  tljcir 
i^ijgi}3|re  wij^  fo  lo^,  an4  ip  much  inward^ 
move  Tj^i^q^jxas  JP^^P^^P^  jthpipe^ipg, 
that  j^  imsLpx^pi  Shpy  fpoke  by  draw- 
ing in  their  brj?ath :  And  a  girl  whpca  1 
m^elf  ft.w  in  )Ff  apce,  thf^t  J^ad  been  ci^ught 
vj^d  in  t^e  ^ffod?  cf  Ch»mi?aigne  *,  whcp 

*  There  was  an  account  of  this  ftrange  phaenomenon 
pnbltftied  in  France  by  a  lady,  under  the  title,  IDJ^ 
tofre  f^ffffjUe  Sq^je,  and  revifed  by  Monf.  dc  la  Ckmda* 
num.  Jt  was  tranilated  into  En^ifli,  and  publifhed  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1 767,  with  a  preiface,  (hewing  it  to  be  very 
probable'that  fiie  came  ifrom  a  country  upbn  the  coaft  6( 
Hu^fon's  b?y,  wJ^ere.ihe  was  taken,  sm4  carried,  to  of^^ 
of  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies;  from  whence 
ihe  was  again  imbarked,  and  the  ihip  was  wrecked  fome- 
where  on  the  coan  of  France  or  F'landers;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  only  (he  and  a  negro  girl  efcaped  by  fwim- 
igg.    At  ijie  time  I  fa^  )ier,  (he  had  beco  tl^irty  ^^^ 

Vol.  I.  N 
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ffie .  fhewed  me  how  the  language  of  her* 
country  was  fpoken,  made  a  low  muttering 
found  in  her  throat,  in  which  I  could  hardly 
diftinguifh  any  articulation.   After  this  dif- 
ficulty, which  18  not  fmall,  is  .got  over,  then: 
comes  the  chief  laboilr,  to  teach  them  the 
pronunciation  of  the  feverd  letters;  in  do- 
ing which,  the  teacher  is  obRjged,  not  only 
himfelf  to  ufe  manry  diftortions  and  grima- 
ces, in  order  to  £hew  his  fcholars  the  pofi- 
tions  and  actions  of  the  feveral  organs,  but 
likewife  to  employ  bis  hands  to  place  and 
move  their  organs  properly;  while  the  fcho- 
lars themfelves  labour  fo  much,  aild  beftow 
fuch  pains  and  attention,  that  I  am  really 
furprifed,  that,  with  all  the  defire  they  have 
to  learn,  which  is  very  great,  they  fhould  bcf 
able  to  fupport  the  drudgery.     And  I  am 
afiured  by  Mr  Braidwood,  that,  if  he  did  not 
take  different  methods  with  them,  according; 
to  their  different  capacities,  and  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  organs,  it  would  be  impolfible 
to  teach  many  of  themr    And  this  very  well 
accounts  for  what  feems  fo  ftrange  at  firfU 
that  thofe  Orang  Outangs  that  have  beea 

in  France^  but  rememberfsd  many  particulars  conccrniiig 
her  own  country. 
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brought  from  Africa  or  Ada,  and  many  of 
thofe  foHtary  favages  that  have  been  caught 
in  Europe,  never  learned  to  fpeak,  tho* 
they  had  the  organs  of  pronunciation  as 
perfect  as  we:  For,  as  it  is  well  known, 
favages  are  very  indolent,  at  lead  with  re- 
{pc€t  to  any  exercife  of  the  mind,  and  are 
hardly  excited  to  a£kion  by  any  curiofity,  or 
defire  of  learning. 

If,  therefore,  this  art  be  fo  difficult  to  be 
learned  without  imitation,  even  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  moft  diligent  inftrudlion,  how 
much  more  difficult  muft  the  invention  of  it 
have  been;  that  is,  the  acquiring  of  it  with- 
out either  inftrudion  or  example  ? 

Having  thus  proved  the  fa£t,  as  I  think, 
inconteftably,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  at- 
fign  the  reafons,  and  explain  the  theory. 
For  we  need  only  confider  with  a  little  at- 
tention the  mechanifm  of  fpeech,  and  we 
fhall  foon  find,  that  there  is  required  for 
fpeaking  certain  pofitions  and  motions  of 
the  organs  of  the  mouth,  fuch  as,  the  tongue, 
the  teeth,  lips,  and  palate,  that  cannot  be 
from  nature,  but  muft  be  the  efFedl  of  art: 
Por  their  adion,  when  they  are  employed  in 
the  enunciation  of  fpeech,  is  fo  different 
N  2 
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from  their  natural  And  guiefcent  fituatioxif 
that  nothing  but  long  ufe  ^d  exercife  could 
'  'have  taught  ub  to  employ  them  in  that  way. 
To  explain  this  more  particularly,  I  think  ia 
not  ncce0ary  for  my  pFcfent  purpofe.  I 
ihall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  it  after^ 
wards;  but  who  would  deiire  in  the  mean 
time  to  be  better  informed  about  it,  may 
confult  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaflian,  in  his 
treatife  of  Compofition,  where  he  has  mod 
accurately  explahied  the  different  operati- 
ons of  the  organs  in  the  pronunciatioiit  of 
the  different  letters..  And  whoever  would 
defire  to  be  ftill  better  informed,  let  him  at>* 
tend  Mr  Braidwood  when  he  teaches,  who,: 
from  his  pra&ice  in  that  way,  has  learned 
to  know  more  of  the  mechanifm  of  lan- 
guage than  any  grammarian  or  philofo^ 
pher. 

I  fhall  only  fay  further  on  this  fubjedy 
that  pronunciation  is  one  of  thofe  arts  of 
which  the  inilruments  are  the  members  of 
the  human  body;  like  dancing,  and  an- 
other art  more  akin  to  this,  I  mean  fmging: 
And,  like  thofe  arts,  it  is  learned,  either  by 
mere  imitation,  man  being,  as  Ariftotle  ha^ 
told  us,  the  mod  imitative  of  all  animals;  or 
by  teaching,  as  in  thc.cafe  of  deaf  men;  but 
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joined  with  very  conflant  andaffiduous  prac^ 
tice;  that  being  abfolutely  aeceflary  for  the 
acquiring  of  any  art,  in  whichrcver  of  the 
two  ways  it  be  lei^ned. 

And  here  we  may  oKerve,  that  it  is  a^ 
very  falfe  conclufion,  to  infer,  from  the  fa- 
cility of  doing  any  thing,  that  it  is  a  natu-. 
ral  operation.  For  what  is  it  that  we  do^ 
more  e;afily  and  readUy  than  fpeaking?  and 
yet  we  fee  it  is  an  art  that  is  not  to  he  taug)^ 
without  die  greateft  labour  amd  difficulty,, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  mailer  and  the  fchoy 
jbu*;  nor  t&  be  liearned  by  imitation,  withoiU} 
jcontinual  pra£tice,  from,  our  infancy  up«» 
wards*  For  it  is  not  to  be  learned,  like  Or- 
ther  arts,  iuch  as  dancing  and  finging,  bif 
pra^fing  an  hour  or  two  a^day,  for  a  fEsw 
years,  or  perhaps  only  fixne  ninths;  but 
conilant  and  uninterrupted  pradice  is  fe« 
jC|uired  for  many  years,  axtd  for  every  hour, 
I  may  fay,  every  minute  of  the  day.  And, 
pftn  after  it  is  kamed  with  fo  much  trouble 
and  pains,  it  may,  like  pther  acquired  habit^i 
be  loft  by  difufe :  Of  which  I  mentioned  a 
remsrkable  inftaace  before,  in  a  boy,  who  did 
not  lofe  his  hearing  till  he  was  after  eight 
^ears  old,  and  had  teamed,  not  only  to  fpeak 
N3 
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perfe&ly,  but  to  read;  and  yet,  when  he 
came  to  be  taught  by  Mr  Braidwood,  which 
was  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  he  had 
abfolutely  loft  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  had  it 
to  learn  as  much  as  any  of  his  fchoiars.  So 
that  we  need  not  doubt  of  what  we  are  told 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  who  was  but  three 
years  in  the  defert  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez; 
and  yet,  during  that  (hort  time,  he  had  loft 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  fo  much  as  to  be  hardly  in- 
telligible to  thofe  who  found  him  there. 
Thofe  therefore  who,  from  the  facility  of  a 
performance,  conclude,  that  it  is  not  a  work 
of  art,  but  of  nature,  do  not  fufiiciently  con- 
fider  how  much  of  artificial  habit  there  is  in 
our  natures,  in  the  ftate  we  are  in  at  prefent, 
and  that  in, this  chiefly  we  differ  from  other 
animals,  that  themoftofthem,  I  meanfuch 
as  are  wild,  are  altogether  creatures  of  na- 
ture, and  even  fuch  6f  them  as  we  have 
tamed,  and  aflimilated  in  fome  degree  to  our- 
felves,  have  ftill  much  more  of  nature  in 
them  than  of  art ;  whereas  a  civilized  man 
is  fo  much  more  a  creature  of  art  than  of 
nature,  that  his  natural  habits  are  ahnoft 
loft  in  his  artificial. 

-  I  will  make  another  obfervation  before  I 
conclude  this  article.   If  it  had  not  been  for 
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this  new-invented  art  of  teaching  deaf  per- 
fons  to  fpeak,  hardly  any  body  would  have 
believed  that  the  material  or  mechanical 
part  of  language  was  learned  with  fo  much 
difficulty.  But,  if  we  could  get  an  Orang 
Outang,  or  a  mute  favage,  fuch  as  he  above 
mentioned,  who  was  caught  in  the  woods  of 
Hanover,  and  would  take  the  fame  pains  to 
teach  him  to  think  that  Mr  Braidwood  take^ 
jto  teach  his  fcholars  to  fpeak,  we  ihould  foon 
be  coavinced,  that  tlie  formal  part  of  lan- 
guage was  as  difficult  to  be  learned  as  the 
material.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that  the  minds  of  men  laboured  a3 
much  at  firft,  when  they  formed  abftradt  i- 
deas,  as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  did 
when  they  formed  articulate  founds ;  and, 
till  the  mind  be  ftored  with  ideas,  it  isaper?- 
fe£t  void,  and  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  out  of 
which  it  is  roufed,  only  by  external  objects 
of  fenfe,  or  calls  of  appetite  from  within. 
It  was  this  want  of  ideas  which  made  the 
Haaoverian  lavage  pafs,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  for  an  idiot;  and  it  accounts  for  that 
brutifli  inferifibility  in  a  nation  of  whiclj 
piodorus  Siculus,  in  his  third  book  *,  has 

*  Of.  iS.  edit.  Wejfcling. 
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given  us  an  Jlceouht,  They  were  'fituatcd  * 
iipon  the  coaft  of  the  Indian  ocean*  near  to 
the  ftraits  which  join  that  ocean  to  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  Ptolomy  king  of  Egypt,  the  third  of 
that  name,  having  heard,  he  fays,  much  of 
their  brutifhnef8andftupidity,had  the  curio- 
sity to  fen4  onp  of  his  friends  to  bring  hita 
an  account  ol"  them;  who  accordingly  went, 
properly  attended,  and  brought  back  to  the 
king  a  report,  which  in  fubffiance  amount- 
ed to  this:  That  they  neither  defifed  the 
company  of  ftraiigfers,  hdr  fliiltiiied  it:  That 
ho  apjiiearance,  koWevfer  flxarige,  feeiiied  tt> 
xhovt  them;  for  they  kept  theii:  ^yeS  always 
fixt,  attii  never  altered  their  cbiiiitfenarice: 
Thati  whetl  any  perfon  adviticed  tipdn  thferh 
with  4  draWn  fwbrd,  they  did  hot  rilri  al^e^ay ; 
itid  they  bore  all  kinds  of  itifiilts  ind  injuries 
v<rithout  Ihewitig  the  lead  fign  of  Atiger. 
Ndr  did  thbfe  of  them  virho  \Vere  Ijieiaatdts 
of  fuch  injuries  fhew  any  irtdignitibh  at 
what  they  faw  their  countrymen  fuffeh  He 
adds.  That  they  carried  their  infenfibility  fo 
jfar,  that,  When  their  wives  knd  children  Wetfe 
killed  in  their  prefence,  they  were  bveh 
then  unmoved,  flicking  no  figttfe,  feithfer 
bif  pily  or  Atigeir.  In  feorii  fays  h*i  in  thb 
moft  terrible  fituations,  thc^  fetihed  pedfedr 
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ly  tratiqpiiif  loolpog  ftedfaftly  at  what  was 
^ing,  andy  at  every  event  that  happened, 
giving  a  nod  vnA  their  heads.*  Xfms  far 
IModQrusj  and  with  this  account  many  of 
the  rektttoiis  of  our  modern  traveUers, 
concermni;  people  liyingi  in  the  kxti^eft  ftate 
ef  barbdirhyf  agree*  Atid  I  knc/w  a  gin- 
deo&iftii  Whcr  £kw  ih  Batavia  two  favages 
brought  frbm  Ne^  Hoihuid^  that  appeared 
to  htm  to  be  pitfd&ly  ftdpid  aiid  idiotica), 
tfa6ugh  he  had  no  itiSsm  to  thi^k  thdt  tliey 
wcik  fMn  fe  Aiab  the  odfer  nachres  of  thflK 
ocsi^try; 


ij  H  A  p*     xvi, 

plAtt  £jiJ^K^  if  wt  haiiifal  td  Man, 
pi-crtki  (dfofi'lM  Jirp:kekts  k  pttfteriorl, 

TH03  !  liave  dfltlesiVoured  fo  demohr 
ftlrtt*,  tW!i6  thg  hattlfe  df  lartguage, 
tb1(^itiagbfid^i  ahd tli^4r1detiiatg  founds b^ 
'v^c&th^  3ii'etik^r«£['d<),  iktfih^gei^  m. 
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demonflration  isfaid  to  be  tf  priori^  being 
from  principles  and  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
and  though,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  long 
and  tedious,  it  is  accounted  the  beft;  becaufe 
it  not  only  proves  that  a  thing  i/,  butfliews 
us  why  it  is.  But,  as  fome  of  my  friends,  for 
whofe  judgement  I  have  great  deference,  ftill 
retain  fome  doubts  in  this  matter,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  fatisfy  them  by  another  kind  of 
demonftration,  which  is  faid  to  be  apojleri^ 
cri;  becaufe  it  is  not  from  principles,   but 
from  the  confequences  which  would  follow, 
if  the  contrary  hypothecs  were  true*     This 
method  of  demonftration,  is  well  known  to 
mathematicians;  and  is  faid  by  them  to  be 
ex  ahfurdo. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  then,  that  man,  when  he 
comes  to  the  age  of  maturity,  fpeaks  natu- 
rally; the  confequence,  I  think,  will  be,  that 
'  this  language,  thus  naturally  fpoken,  muft 
be  as  naturally  underftood :  For  it  is  im- 
poiTible  to  conceive,  that  nature  fhould  have 
given  to  man  a  method  of  commiinicatioa 
which,  not  being  underftood,  could  be  of  no 
ufe.  And,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  thof(^ 
figns  of  communication,  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  natural,  fuchas  looks,  gefture^ 
and  inarticulate  cries,  aire  readily  underftood 
by  all  the  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  NoW| 
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that  there  is  any  fuch  univerfal  language 
exifting  in  the  world  at  prefent,  or  that  it 
ever  did  exift,  is  a  faiEt  that  certainly  cannot 
be  proved :  And  yet  it  muft  appear  very  ex- 
traordinary>  that  this  natural  language  fhould 
never  have  been  found,  not  even  among 
the  mod  barbarous  nations;  but  that  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  (hould  have  agreed  to 
exchange  it  for  an  artificial  language,  which 
none  can  underftand  who  has  not  learned 
it.  But,  further,  I  fay,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  conceive  any  fuch  language:  For  I  de^ 
fire  any  perfon  to  try,  whether  he  can  form 
a  notion  of  any  number  of  articulate  founds 
expreffing  ideas,  which  will  be  immediately 
underftood  by  every  body  as  foon  as  uttered; 
and  they  muft  not  only  be  underftood  fingle, 
but  in  combination,  fo  as  to  form  difcourfe; 
otherwife  they  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe 
of  language. 

But,  further  ftill,  I  afk,  whether  there  be 
only  one  univerfal  language  of  this  kind,  or 
more  ?  If  there  be  by  nature  but  one  which  all- 
men  fpeak  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
maturity;  then  I  afk  of  what  kind  is  it  ?  Nor 
fhould  it  be  difficult  to  anfwer  this  queftion. 
For,  ha^ng  no  variety,  but  being  every  where 
the  fame»  and  proceeding  immediately  and 
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dkt&hf  frbm  nature^  it  (houid  be  eify^ 
ciiie  would  imagine,  to  efcpltftit  of  t^att  kiircl 
die  founds  sre  whkih  muft  necdfi^ily  fofitip 
tim  one  langui^e  naturally  fpokefti  and  nH^ 
thtally  underftood.  Yet  this  is  what  no  body 
hitherto  has  attempted  to  do^  fe'  &r  a«  I 
lEobvi^  and,  if  it  iliall  be  actempted,  I  wil? 
iienture  to  prophcfy  that  it  will  be  without^ 
fuccdfe.  On  the  otiher  hand,  if  we  fuppc^ 
that  there  is  more  than  dae  natural  language^ 
SI  fuppofitioik  whith  is  lAuch  more  proba«« 
ble$  2IS  it  is  hardly  pdlible  to  OHKei^e,  that 
(di^rent  herdsof  ik^ages>  in  different  partsof 
ti»  earthi  ihould  all  fpeak  the  fame  Ian* 
giiag^f  ory  if  it  could  be  conceived,  it  is  con^ 
tradi£ted  by  the  f^i  funce  it  is  wfell  known 
how  different  the  kLngjuges  of  barbarous 
nations,  even  inhabiting  the  &iiie  country^^ 
are  from  one  another ;  then  I  aik  how  many 
there  are  of  thofe  natural  languages?  Tq 
this  queftion  the  oAly  axlf^er  that  can  be 
given,  I  imagine,  is;  that  tbey  are  as  mady^ 
28  there  are  tribes  oir  herds  of  Parages,  who 
have  happened  to  aiTociate  together,  that  is^ 
almoi^  infinite;  and  yet  tins  ib  g^eat  mtm« 
ber  of  different  languages  are  all  to  be  no* 
derftood  by  every  onfe,  as  iMrturally  as  they 
fr^fpokeo}  atUng  whicb  aj^ipearsto  mtf 
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ftltpgstber  abforjd ;  it  >«,  ho tyever,  .the  n^qet 
Xaxy  .conference  of  the  hyjjpthgfis,  tj^t  As^ir 
i;U2^e  is  natural  to  ms^n. 

I  have  jheard  it  pbiferve^,  .thftt  pW^qci^ 
:»}ioM»  much  together,  j»aj^  a  Idfld  pf  l^n^ 
jEjiageforthemfdves,  which  they  unjJerflsjR^ 
)3Mt  which  ^rpwiperfpp&PQt  aqQuftom^ 
to  their  pr«tlp,  cio  pQt.jiodctftftAd  Mt  fl^ 
language  can  hp  no  pther  th*n  .an.iuj{)^r 
fed  imitatioapf  the.2irUQ«late  ip.w4s  *V?l»c^ 
they  have  heard;  from  twhfrfi  we  caniip;^,^ 
think,  with  any  de^rjje.pf  pj^Ql?aJt>ility,  f^j^^ 
f|i:;:t  they  wpu]d  .i\ave  ifivent^  #rl;ici4atju^ 
tho*  they  had. never  hegrcj  ip  Jn  Jjhe  fyf^f 
manner,  we  fee  them  foUow^  analogy  iijt 
the  tenfes  of  verbs;  for  th^ey  ^jdrqwe^f 
inilead  oidrawth  fhipk^dy  m&,i;Bd  of  fh(t(igfff* 
But. can  vee  from  thence  infer,  that  tjigr 
could  have  invented  this  .way  pf  ^xpreffii;ig 
the  different  .times  of  .v?rb§,  by  varying  the 
word,  or  its  termination,  in  a  cer^^n  ^sax^ 
ner? 

A^ain, '  if  language  be  natural  to  nign> 
the  confequence  is,  that  nature  has  beftow^ 
upog  him  what  is^otjig^gijj^  ^citljqr  for 
thfi  prefervatioa  q£  the  iB4^4uali^  pr  the 
cdntinuaties-^ef  the  Q>Mies;'^for  &ere>are 
countries- of  \ht^th*^tt«r'einea  Way  fub- 
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fift  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earthy  and 
multiply,  to  a  certain  degree,  without  any 
art  at  all;  and,  in  fuch  countries,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  human  race  firft  began. 
Or,  if  arts  of  fubfiftence  were  neceffary,  as 
they  certainly  are  in  fome  countries,  it  fhall 
be  proved,  in  the  fequel,  that  thefe  might 
be  dijrried  on  without  the  ufe  of  language. 
Now,  there  is  no  other  inftance  can  be  gi- 
ven of  nature  having  beftowed,  upon  any  a- 
nimal,  more  than  is  neceflary  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe 
that  nature,  in  her  bounty, to  our  fpecies, 
has  gone  beyond  neceffity,  we  cannot  ftop ; 
but  muft  farther  fuppofe,  that  fhe  has  be- 
ftowed upon  us  all  the  arts  which  minifter 
to  our  convenience,  utility,  or  even  pleafure; 
in  fliort,  all  the  arts  of  life. 

And  thus,  whether  we  confider  the  mat- 
ter in  its  principles,' or  in  its  confequences,  it 
feems  to  be  demonftrated,  that,  language 
does  not  proceed  from  nature,  but  from  ac- 
quired habit.  •^/Af-Zlfs^  U^sm^m^ jk^uiyJ^ 

^^jaV^n^^  4/-AU  i^ji0ftr,  s^t^^mu^  s^m^AtA  /  tf> 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN  the  preceeding  book,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  by  various  arguments, 
that  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  If 
this  be  true,  one  of  two  things  muft  necefla- 
rily  follow;  either,  that  language  is  the  fruit 
of  human  art  and  induftry ;  or,  that  it  muft 
have  been  revealed  from  heaven. 

Another  thing  alfo  appears  to  be  evident 
fix>m  what  has  been  faid.  That,  if  language 
was  invented,  it  was  of  very  diflBcult  in- 
vention: For  if,  even  after  it  is  difcover- 
ed,  it  be  learned^  as  we  have  feen,  with  fo 
much  pains  and  labour,  it  muft  have  been 
invented  with  infinitely  more.  And  indeed 
the  difficulty  of  the  invention  appears  fo 
very  great,  that  it  feems  hard  to  account 
how  it  ever  happened;  and  it  is  the  more  fo, 
that  it  muft  have  been  among  the  tirft  arts 
invented.  For  one  art  difcovered,  naturally 
leads  to  another;  but  the' beginning  in  all 
things  is  exceeding  difficult:    And  what 
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makes  the  difficulty  the  greater  is,  that,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved,  all  our  learning  at 
firfl  is  from  imitation  *•  Children  among 
us  do  certainly  leaj^p  iiijithalCji^ajr;  and  what 
is  commonly  £|id  I  believe  to  be  true,  that 
men  learned  at  firfl  to  build  from  the  fwal- 
Iqw,  or  any  other  bird  that  makes  fuch  an 
artiQcial  neft^  ^m  the  ^id^r  to  weavje ;  .^p^ 
from  the  birds  to  fine.  This  IfJ^  I  have  | 
p^ticular  reafOfi  for  believing  to  bctruc^;  b€7 
caufe  the  ^v^ild  eirl  above  mentioned,  whom 
I  iaw  in  .France>  told  fae,  that  ihe  ojdy  mufi^ 
ot'the  people  of  her  C9untnr.was  ^e  imjtatipsi 
of  the  finging  of  birdsj  f^nfi.lpbe  affirpi^e^ 
that  ihe  herfelf  could  pn|9e.h^ye,^mj;^^  jthe 
notes  of  any  ^ird.  JBu^  this  faculty,  as  y^^}} 
as  m^y  others  whfch  fhe  pO|^<sfJ4p  ^ 
wild  flite,  Ave  hjad  jpftj  ficf  ^  was  th|Cfj, 
^hep  I  faF  |>er,  gljoye  tjjirty  ycfu;*  jj^  ie 
w*8,ga,i}0f.  In%)rt,.it,5^j^)e^^ji9^,;tfe|^ 
w;e  re(emWe  very  jujijch  an  4ffi«iSW  9f 

WeftrMia  ^^^^  ^  ,1  U^f  W^4  ^^^'5^ 
t^j^e  Mo,cjk-l>ird,  w^ich)l>,^8^o,|;i^e9f  j;«o^, 
>W;  iwm?P  l^e  j?,9l;e?  .pf  ,^y  jOfJ^  .J)i;;4: 
Epr.wf  fegoa  to  ^  9ut  ip  Ij^  i^teJ: »» 
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talent  befides  that  faculty  oiF  imitation, 
which  nature  has  beftowed  upon  us  in  fo 
high  a  degree,  that  Ariflotle  has  denomina- 
ted man,  very  properly,  the  mojft  imitative 
of  all  animals.  Now  while  man  was  learn- 
ing other  arts  by  imitating  the  inftin<3:  'of 
the  brute  creation,  by  whA  imitation  could 
he  learn  to  fpeak  ? 

Thefe,  and  many  other  cpnfiderations  that 
might  be  mentioned,  have  induced  fopie 
learned  men  whom  I  have  known,  to  believe, 
upon  philofophical  as  well  as.  religious  prin- 
ciples, that  it  exceeded  the  power  of  man  to 
invent  fo  wonderful  an  art;  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  the  gift  of  God,  or  of  fome  fuperior 
nature  *.  This  is  an  opinion  that  I  am  far  ^ 
from  rejeding  as  abfurd,  or  improbable;  nor 
would  I  have  it  believed  that  I  pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  account  given  in  our  facred  books 
of  the  origin  of  ourfpecies:  But  it  docs 
not  belong  to  me,  as  a  philofopher  or  gra- 

•  This  appears  to  have  betn  an  opinion  as  old  as  the 
days  of  Plato^  who,  in  his  dialogue  upen  language,  I 
mean  the  Crafyhty  /.  291.  edit.  Fidni^  tells  us,  that 
fome,  in  order  to  fblve  the  difficulty  about  the  firft  names 
or  radical  words  of  language,  did,  as  the  tragic  poets  do  , 
when  they  csinnot  otherwife  unravel  their  fables,  brmg 
down  a  god,  as  in  a  machine,  to  cut  the  knot,  • 

•  Vol.  L  Q 
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marian\  to  inquire  whether  fuch  account  k 

to  be  underftood  allegorically,  axicordiiig  to 

(   the  opinions  of  fome  divines  * ;  or  literally, 

«  Sec  upon  this  fubjcA  Burnetts  /^rchaeohgia^  philofophicae 
Uh*  2.  cap.  7.  and  the  authorities  by  him  there  quoted; 
irajn-  whieji  k  appears,  that  it  teas  not  only  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Chrrftians  of  the  fifft  centuries, 
'  that  the  circumftances  related  by  Mpfcs  concerning  the 
origin  of  man  are  to  be  confidered  as  allegorical  or  para- 
bolical, like  the  parables  in  the  New  Teftamcnt,  and  as 
many,  other  paflages  in  the  Old  muft  be  underftood.  See 
alfo  two  very  elegant  epiftles  of  the  fame  author,  annexed 
to  his  Archdedogy. 

As  to  the  Jewifh  doctors,  the  fingle  authority  of  Jo- 
fephus  is  worth  that  of  them  all.  For,  befides  his  Greek 
learning^  he  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  learned  in 
the  religion  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  having  ftu- 
died  diligently,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  the  do^ines  of  the 
two  moft  famous  £e<5ls  among  tihe  Jews,  thePharifees  and 
the  Eflcnians.  And,  in  order  to  prpfecute  his  (Indies  with 
more  leifure,  he  retired  to  a  defart,  where  he  ^ent  three 
years  with  a  very  learned  hermit ;  Jcfephi  vita  ah  spfo  con- 
fcripta^  in  initio. 

From  the  commenury  he  makes  upon  Mofes's  account 
of  the  primitive  ftate  of  man,  it  is  clear  he  thought  it  an 
allegory.  He  introduces  it  with  thefe  words:  K«*  i«  x^ 
(pvrfXtfetf  Movent  fttlm  Tnf  fCV«'  "^W^  *i?«  Uf  xu  »f$^s,^ 
^•v  KtlitiTKtvnu  ^if»9  •vra/g^  &c.  Antiq.  iib.  I.  cap.  2.  Now, 
^vrfh$(tif  is  a  word  that  cannot  be  applied  to  a  plain  nar- 
rative of  an  hiftorical  fa^;  but  muft  mean,  that  Mofcs, 
by  the  ftory  he  tells,  inten^led  to  reprefent  the  natural 
^ate  of  man.  And  from  what  he  makes  God  Almighty 
fay  to  Adam  after  his  fall,  it  is  plain  flhat  he  underftood 
the  gardes  of  Eden  to  be  a  type  of  that  primitive  ftate 
of  mea,  whea  rhtj  lived  upoa  the  natural  fruits  of  thfe 
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and  as  an  liiftorical  fadl ;  an  inquiry,  befides, 
which  I  am  very  ill  qualified  for,  not  un- 
derftanding  the  original  language  of  thofe 
books.     But  fuppofing  that  we  are  to  under- 

eartb*  without  toil  or  labour,  and  with  perfect  innocence 
and  fiihplicity  of  manners.    As  I  cannot  judge  of  the 
fenfc  of  Mofes,  otherwife  than  by  authority,  I  muft  be*    < 
forgiven  to  think  that  this  fo  learned  Jew  underftood  the 
books  of  Mofes  as  well  at  Icaft  as  any  modern  diyine. 
But,  even  among  thefe,  authorities  are  not  wanting  in 
fupport  of  this  opinion.     And  I  will  give  one  among 
them  too,  which  I  think  may  (land  in  place  of  many. 
It  is  that  of  a  divine,  ftill  living,  of  the  grcateft  learn- 
ing, and  a  moll  able  critic,-  both  of  facred  and  profane 
writings.    By  this  defcription  the  reader  will  eafily  gueft 
that  L  mean  Dr  Warburton,  the  author  of  the  Diving 
legation  of  Mofes^  the  moft  learned  work  which  this  age 
has  produced.    He  has  faid,  that  the  dory  of  the  fall, 
as  ftated  by  Mofes,  is  "  a  real  faA  told  allegorically." 
Div.  Leg*  hook  4..  §  4-  voL  3./.  105.  itl  a  note.    Supported 
by  fuch  authorities,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  credit  of  religion 
to  underftand  literally  all  the  circumftances  of  that  rela- 
tion, fuch  as  the  converfations  betwixt  God  and  man, 
the  woman  and  the  ferpent.  For,  if  we  are  to  underftand 
thefe  literally,  we  muft  underftand  in  the  fame  manner 
thofe  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Job^ 
which  by  many  divines  is  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Mo- 
fes.    Such  literal  interpretations  of  fcripture  Have  been 
made  a  topic  of  ridicule  by  feme  libertine  writers,   of 
which  tho*  I  by  no  means  approve,  it  is  better  to  avoid 
giving  them  si  handle  by  interpreting  improperly  the 
figurative  and.  allegorical  manner  in  which  thofe  ancient 

Oz 
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ftand  the  ftory  in  the  literal  feDfe,  and  that 
fo  underftodd,  it  neceffarily  implies,  (for  itis^ 
not  expreffed),  that  the  gift  of  fpeech  was 
once  bellowed  hj  God  upon  man,  it  may  af- 
tefwards  have  been  loft,  as  cfcrtainly  many 
other  gifts,  beftowed  upoij  the  firft  pair, 
•  were  loft,  after  the  fall,  and  not  tranfmitted 
to  their  degenerate  pofterity.  Or,  fhould 
we  fuppofe  it  continued  to  the  race,  as  well 
as  other  arts  which  the  firft  pair  poffeffed,  * 
fuch  as  that  of  tilling  the  ground,  which 
was  their  occupation  in  Paradife ;  yet  both 
this  art  of  language,  and  thofe  other  arts, 
may  fome  time  or  other  have  been  loft,  by 
fuch  calamities  as  have  befallen  the  human 
race,  in  many  parts  of  this  earth,  by^re  or 
water,  plague  or 'famine;  infpmuch  that  they 
have  been  either  totally  deftroyed,  or  very 

oriental  writers  relate  fafts.  It  is.  from  the  convcrfa- 
tions,  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Genefis,  and  from 
thcfe  only,  that  we  can  infer  that  language  was  revealed 
tp  the  firft  pair.  Now,  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  the 
orienu^  writings,  and  even  in  the  oioft  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors, know  well,  that  the  dialogue  introduced  into 
thofe^writings,  is  only  a  way  of  telling  a  ftory— and  a 
ipoft  plcafant  ws^y  it  is,  as,  befides  the  faas,  it  gives  us 
chg^aftcrs,  and  mariners,  i^nd  joins  to  the  truth  of 
hiilqry  the  pleafure  of  poetical  imitation.  This  is  what 
makes  Herodotus  the  moft  pleafant  hiftorian  that  ever 
wrote. 
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fmall  remains  left,  and  thefe  fcattered  and 
difperfed :  So  that  all  arts,  and  even  Ian-  ■ 
guage  itfelf,  which  cannot  be  preferred  with- 
out focial  iutercourfe,  were  in  procefs  of  time 
loft  among  them  *.  In  this  folitary  ftate  mt  ^ 
may  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  for  Ibme 
time,  till  the  males  and  females,  by  natural 
inftiridl,  going  together,  the  race  would  in- 
0  creafe,  and  at  lafl:  become  numerous  enough 
to  herd  and  aflbciate  together.  Or,  with^ 
out  having  recourfe  to  fuch  extraordinary 
accidents  as  the  deftrudtion  of  whole  nati- 
ons by  fire  or  inundation,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  thofe  favages  above  mentioned^  which 
have  been  found  in  diflFerent  parts  of  Eurbpe, 
had  come  together,  (and  two  of  them  were 
actually  fouiid  together  in  the  Pyrenaean 
mountains),  and  had  multiplied.  In  fuch 
cafes  we  have  no  warrant  to  believe,  that  »- 
nother  miracle  would  be  wrought,  and  that 

♦  See  P/ato's  Ttmaeusy  in  the  begliining*  where  the 
converfatbn  is  related  betwixt  Soion  and  the  Mgyptian 
prUft^  in  which,  among  many  calamities  that  have  be-* 
fallen  this  earth,  at  different  timetf,  by  fire  and  water  chief- 
I7,  but  likewife  from  many  other  cauies,  he  mentions 
particularly  the  deArud(ion  of  the  Atlantic  ifland,  by  the 
fubfidmg  of  the  earth,  and  the  inundation  of  the  fea,  in 
tite  fame  way  that  si  part  of  the  city  of  Liibon  was  lately 
deftroyed* 
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language  would  be  again  revealed;  and 
therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  pof- 
lible,  and  I  fay  no  more,  that,  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  might  have  invented  a  language. 
It  will  be  the  fubjed  of  this  book  to  fliew, 
how  this  niight  have  happened,  by  what 
fteps  and  degrees,  and  of  what  nature  the 
firft  invented  languages  probably  were. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Conne£iion  betivixt  Society  and  Lan^ 
guage. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  ofSo-^ 
defy  necejfarf. 

THE  difficulty  of  the  invention  of  Ian* 
guage  muft  appear  fo  very  great  to  the 
philofophical  reader,  thai  he  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  I  have  fpent  fo  much  time,  and 
muft  ftill  fpend  more,  upon  the  prelimina- 
ries of  it.  I  faid,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  that  it  was  an  inquiry  that  would  lead 
me  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  human 
race;  and  it  has  fo  happened.  For  I  could 
not  give  the  philofophical  account  Ipropo^ 
fed,of  the  origin  of  language,  without  inqui-^ 
ring  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  This  made 
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it  necefTary  for  me  to  define  and  divide  them» 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  two  feveral 
kinds  of  them,  aikl  to  fhew  how  they  were 
formed,  without  fuppofing  them  to  be  the  v 
work  of  nature.     1  have  thought  it  proper  . 
alfo,  in  this  difquifition,  to  ftate  the  feveral 
opinions  of  philofophers  concerning  ideas, 
and  to  refute,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  opi- 
nion of  thofe  who  maintain,  that  we  have 
no  ideas^  but  only  perceptions  qffenfe. 
Tantae molis  erat  HU M A N AM  condere gentem *. 
But  with  all  this  labour  we  have  only  made 
of  man  a  rational  diXiim2X\  it  remains  (lill  to  - 
make  him  ?l /peaking  animal.    For  this  pur- 
pofe  I  hold  fociety  to  be  abfolutely  necef- 
fary :  For,  though  a  folitary  favage  might  in 
procefs  of  time  acquire  the  habit  of  forming 
ideas,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  he  . 
would  invent  a  method  of  communicating 
them,  for  which  he  had  no  occafion.    Our 
fubjed,  therefore,  further  leads  us  to  inquire 
into    the  origin    of  (ociety;    which  ap- 
pears to  Monf.  Rouffeau  f  to  have  fo  neqet 
fary  a  connedion  with  Iwguage,  that  he 

♦  Tantae  molh  erat  Romanafn  cmdere  gentetHm 

•  ViRG.  MsL  i. 

t  £ce  his  treatife  on  the  inequality  of  manki&d« 

04 
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propofcs  it  ad  a  quefffon  to  be  refolvcd  by 
the  learned,  Which  ivas  moft  necejfary^  lan-^ 
guage  for  .the  injiitution  of/ociety^  or  f octet y 
for  the  irwention  of  language  ?  This  queflion 
I  hope  I  fliall  be  able  to  folve,  by  fhewing, 
that  fociety  muft  have  been  firft  in  the  order 
of  things;  and  that,  though  it  was  impoffible 
that  language  could  have  been  invented 
without  fociety,  yet  fociety,  and  t\cn  political 
fociety,  may  have  fubfifted,  perhaps  for  a- 
ges,  before  language  was  invented. 

This  is  an  extenfive  fubjed  of  inquiry, 
and  belongs  to  a  greater  work,  which  I  have 
iQng  meditated,  but  probably  fhall  not  live 
to  execute,  I  mean.  The  Hifiorf  of  Man.  But, 
as  niy  prefcnt  fubjeft  requires  that  I  ihould 
fay  fomething  of  it,  I  will  endeavour,  in  a&. 
few  words  as  poffible,  to  explain  my  noti- 
ops  concerning  the  beginning  of  fociety. 

,  And  the  firft  queftion  to  be  confidered 
upon  .this  fubjed,  as  well  as  with  refped:  ^o 
language,  is,  Whether  it  had  a  beginning 
at  all?  that  is.  Whether  it  be  from  nature, 
or  of  hum^n  inftitution  ?  for  there  are  ma- 
ny who  believe  that  we  are  naturally  a  ftor 
liticaU  as  wellas  zfpeaking  animal :  And 
indeed  there  is  fuch  a  connexion  bef'^ixt 
the  two,,  that,  if  it  could  be  ftiewn  that  we 
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are  by  nztmc  poiiticaij  I  ihoiild  think  it  not 
improbable  that  we  derived  from  the  fame 
fource  the  gift  of  fpeech. 


C    H    A    P.      II. 

Divtfton  of  Animals  into  Solitary  and  Grega^ 
riousj  Political  and  not  Political.'^Man 
to  be  ranked  in  neither  of  thf^e  Divi/ionSi 
but  in  the  Middle  of  each  of  thetn.^^'^ 
ther  Animals '  of  the  fame  amphibious 
Kind. 


ALL  animalS)  fays  Ariftotlet  are  grega^^ 
rious^folitary^  or  betwixt  the  tivo  ; 
that  is,  participating  of  the  nature  of 
both,  and  able  to  livey  either  in  folitude>  or* 
in  company^  as  occafion  requires.  AgaIQ^ 
of  the  gregarious  kind,  fome  are  political ; 
that  is,  carry  on  together  one  common 
work;  others  have  no  fuch  bond  of  union, 
and  live  together  without  any  joint  ftock, 
or  common  good  of  any  kind  *.    The  que^ 

*  1^  paflage  is  m  die  firft  chapter  of  the  firft  book 
(tf  Jrijfotlfi  Hifi^rf  of  Mmtds.    The  words  are,  T«  my . 
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fti'oQ»   is    what    place  we  are  to  affign 
to  man  in  thefe  two    divifions  ?      And  * 
with  refpe&  to  the  firft  diviiion,  Ariftotle 
has  decided^  that  he  is  by  nature  neither 

yae^  «v7«nr  (^tftfv)  tfitf  «ffX«i«'  r«  h  fufrntwrny  mmi  wt^m^  urn 

xm$  rmf  fi$fmtmmf  rm  f$tf  vtX/liJUi*  r«  it  tw^^tttut  iTJi* 
Ay%>Mi4t  ^f*  tvF,  •Uf  ff  ru^  w\%uti  rt  r#*  vf(ir7f^«»  7t*«ft 
MM  yf{V'«f9  SMI  Kwcuf  yntftf^mfv^mf  it  •vitf  «ff A«f*r  ««< 
9'ivr  wXmltn  w«AX«  yi •«  t«»»  'X^c^S  •^•^  *^i  zmXtvri  2j»«^««- 

IIoAiliiM  )^  t/)i»  1^*  tr  ri  MM  Mf*«f  yiftlm  xatAmf  r«  i^y* 
•«rf(  cv  vtfyl*  ^•m  rm  mftXMtm^     EvIi  it  T*Mv?«Vy  Mf$^^wt$9 

Upon  this  pafiage  there  are  feveral  obienradons  to  be 
made.  In  the  Jirft  place,  I  hold,  that  an  error  has  crept 
either  into  the  MS.  or  the  printed  editions,  where  it  is 
fittd,  that  TMi  HtytKmwf  >utt  r09  fui^ucatf  r«  ^tf  wXtlutm-f 
&c»  For  iit  is  impoflible  to  conceive  that  any  of  the  foK- 
tar^  animals,  that  is,  fuch  as  by  nature  live  in  folitude, 
and  in  folitude  only,  fhould  be  political.  It  is  therefore 
J^lain,  that  the  dlviiion  only  relates  to  the  gregarious:  So 
that  the  text  fhould  run  thus,  rm  it  mftXnutt  r«  fitf  t^rt 
vtAfTiiM,  r«  }«  Qir0^minutt  where  we  may  obferve  the 
great  propriety  of  the  word  Qr^^mitMa,  which  denotes, 
fiattcred  like  feed  that  is  fawn  t^n  the  ground:  and  therefore 
very' fitly  exprefles  the  condition  of  thefe  animals  living 
together  in  flocks  or  herd8>  but  having  no  common  bond 
of  union. 

zdty.  In  this  pafTage  Ariftotle  rails  man  2l  political  «- 

nimai,  and  clafles  him  with  the  bee  and  ant ;  frdi^  which 

it  may  be  inferred  that  Ariftotle  underftood  man  to  be 

.  Vf  nature  P9litical,  not  by  inflitution  only.    But  witk 
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gregariou3  nor  ibiitairy,'  but  partidpates 
of  both :  •  And,  I  think,  rightly.  For 
man  is  allowed  by  all  phyfiologifts  to  be 
of  more  yarious  mixture  and  compofition 

s 

Teip«iSt  to  his  applying  to  him  the  word  wxOtx*^^  it  i«         *    . 
to  be  obferved  that  thofe  adjedives  in  *f»«f,  -  whether  de- 
rived from  verbs  or  jQOunsy  fignjfy  the  eafadty  of  do- 
•  ing,  without  difUn^on  whether  the  thing  to  which  they 
are  applied  have  the  adual  poffeilion  of  the  capacity*  or 
the  power  only  of  acquiring  it.    Thus  it  may  be  (aid  of 
man»  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  that  he  is  l^m§f  ^utfnriift,  as. 
well  as  when  he  is  grown  up,  and  in  poijeffion  of  the  fa- 
culty.   And  in  the  Peripatetic  definition  ofxm/r,  he  is 
faicf  to  be  £[*>«»  xoyiMv ;  by  which  is  certainly  not  meantj 
(hat  he  is  rational  at  the  time  of  his  bicth,   but  ohly 
i^as  the  capacity  of  becoming  fo :  And  Ariftotle  himfelf, 
in  his  Categories f  has  ufed  the  words  2j»»^»«$  and  wwRtf^ 
to  denote  him  that  has  no  more  than  a  naiurml  aptitude 
for  excelling  in  thofe  ezercifes,  without  having  acquired 
the  babit.  .  See  Amm&mus  inCategor.  f,  135.    It  is  true, 
the  Greek  language  is  very  rich  in  words,  and  is  plainly 
-the  work,  not  of  grammarians  only,  but  of  philofo-   •  ^ 

phers;  yet*  it  has  not  made  all  thofe  accurate  diftindions  ^ 

anddivifions  of  things  which  philofophy  makes :  And 
accordingly)  though  it  has  diftinguifhed  betwixt  energj^ 
said  power;  yet  it  has  not  diftinguifhed  betwixt  that  kind 
of  power  which  I  call  capability ,  and  a£iual  capacUy^o^ 
faculty  i  fo  that  Ariftotle,  as  we  have  feen,  was  obliged 
to  ufe  the  fame  word  {}vy«/»H)  to  expre&  both,  though  he 

•  very  accurately  made  the  diftindion*    I  hold,  therefore, 

*  that  ZjH%f  96>itrtMf  in  this  pailage  denotes  only  an  anir 
«     ipal  capable  of  Img  political*    And  as  to  his  daffing  man 

^tb  aats  and  bees^  it  muft  be  allowed,  to  b«  fpmewhaf^  « 
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than,  any  dther  animal  known^  as  we  have 

•  :dready  feen*    He  is  rational  and  irrational ; 

he  has  intelled,  and  he  has  not  intellect ; 

he  h  a  bipedi  and  he  is  not  a  biped  ;  he  is 

inaccnrate,  that  he  did  not  there  mskt  the  diftindBoA 
bctwiikt  being  actually  political  by  natare,  and  only  ca- 
pable of  becoming  fo:  But  I  think  it  is  almeft  impoffible 
to  believe  he  thought  man  naturally  political  in  the  fame 
finfe  that  a  bee  is,  M^hen  he  reckons  him  not  even  of  the 
gregarious  kind»  but  fomething  betwixt  them  and  the 
iolkary. 

Laftfy,  We  may  obferve  upon  this  pafTage  how  pro- 
perly ThfodoHtt  Gazay  the  tranflator  of  this  part  of  A- 
riftotle's  works,  has  paraphrafed  the  word  fx-tf^^tn^i^K, 
vitam  allae  {i\pinmnfes)  ancspitem  degunt^  ut  eaedem  modo 
facktatCf  mod9  filitudinei  gaudtant-.  This  Theodorus  Ca^ 
za  was  one  ef  thofe  learned  Greeks  who  fled  from  the 
barbarians,  after  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  into  I- 
tsdy,  and  was  employed  by  the  Pope  of  thofe  times 
to  trandate  the  Greek  learning  into  Latin.  For  this 
pnrpofe  it  was  necefiary  that  he  and  the  reft  of  his  cbun- 
Vrpsnesk  who  were  fo  employed,  (houid  firft  learn  the  La- 
tift  tOBgoe,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  as  totally  lofl  in 
tic  Eaft,  as  that  of  the  Greek  Was  in  the  Weft.  We  may 
jodgOy  therefore,  how  much  we  are  obliged  to  the  la- 
bouts  of  thofli  learned  Greeks,  who,  if  they  had  not  fub- 
pAt»td.  to  the  drudgery  of  learning  Latin,  as  our  boys  do 
at  fchoof,  (a  moft  ungracious  tafk  for  men  that  ktiew  a 
langBage  fo  much  better,  and  in  which  all  arts  and  fci- 
cnces  are  to  be  found  in  greater  perfedtion  than  in  Latin), 
coiidd  nevef  have  taught  us  Gi'eek.  Some  of  them,  as 
it  stppears,  thought  themfeli^s  very  ill  paid  for  their  la- 
«boars ;  and  it  was  either  this  Theodorust  or  his  country- 
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a  land-atumal,  and  lie   is  a  water-animal  f 
and,  among  other  varieties,  he  18  focial/and 

'  he  is  not  fecial.  In  fhort,  he  appears  to  be 
^aced  on  the  confines  betwixt  diflFerent 
kinds  of  beings;  and  as  the  Zoophyte  is  ia 
the  middle  betwixt  the  vegetable  and  ani^ 

'  mal,  fo  num  appears  to  occupy  the  fpacc  be- 
twixt the  feveral  claffes  of  animals. 

But  in  what  fenfe  does  man  participate 
both  of  the  gregarious  and  folitary  kind  ? 
Ariftotle  has  not  explained  this  :  But  it  is 
obvious,  that,  in  one  fenfe  at  leaft,  he,  is  a- 
kin  to. both;  for,  as  he  can  live  in  focicty, 
fo  he  can  live  without  it.  For  nqt  0X1I7  la- 
vages <:an  procure  for  thcmfelves  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  in  a  folitary  life,  but  even  men 
that  had  been  brought  up  in  focieties,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Europe,  and  confequently  were  in  that 
ftate  of  indigence  and  dependence  which  is 
neceflarily  produced  by  fuch  an  education, 
have  been  able,  whea.  forced  to  it,  to  live 
by  themfelves.     But  ^further,  as  by^  no  ne- 

man  ^Gcprgius  7rapezynflus ^  I  Jiavc  forgot  Tf]xic)f,  tjbaf 
having  got  a  purfe  of  gold  frorp  one  of  the  popjes,  TvUch 
he  thought  too  fmall  a  reward  for  the  trouble  it  ^d  coft 
him^  to  tranflate  fomc  Greek  author,  threw  it  into  the 
rircr  Tiber,  with  this  faying,  Perlere  laborer,-  pereat  ei 
eorvm  ingrata  mefccs.  Fid.  Bryjfhri  Hift.  Pitlofopk 
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ceflity  of  his  nature  he  is  obliged  tp  live  in 
fociety,  fo  neither  do  I  think,  that  by  any 
propenfity  of  his  nature  he  is  determined  to 
live  in  that  way  tnore  than  in  the  folitary 
life.  And  in  that  refpeft  too,  I  think  he  is 
in  the  middle  betwixt  the  two  kinds,  and 
differs  from  other  animals,  fuch  as  horfes, 
oxen,  fheep,  and  deer,  which,  though  they 
can  fubiift  without  one  another's  afliftance, 
yet  have  a  flxong  inclination  to  the  fellow- 
ihip  of  their  own  fpecies. 

When  I  fay  fo,  I  would  not  have  it  under;- 
fiood,  that  I  believe,  as  Mr  Hobbes  does, 
that  man  is  naturally  the  enemy  of  man ; 
and  that  the  ftate  of  nature  is  a  ftate  of  ivar 
oSe^ttj  man  againft  every  man  *.  This  is 
fuch  a  ftate  as  neither  does  exift,  nor  ever 
did  exift,  in  any  fpecies  of  .animals :  And, 
however  ingenious  Mr  Hobbes  may  have 
been,  (and  he  certainly  was  a  very  acute  m^, 
and  much  more  learned  than  thofe  who 
now-a*days  fet  up  for  mafters  in  philofb^ 
^hy),  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  he  did  not  know 
what  man  was  by  nature,  divefted  of  all  the 
liabits  and  opinions  that  he  acquires  in  civil 
life;  but  fuppofed,  that,  previous  to  the  in- 

^  H^bbe^^s  Lerlathan,  cap.  13. 
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ftitution  of  fociety,  he  had  all  the  defires  and 
paflioos  that  he  now  has.      But  my  opinicm 
is»  that  man  participates  fo  much  of  the  gre- 
garious animal  as  to  have  no  averfion  to  the 
fociety  of  his  fellow-creatures,  far  lefs  to  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  his  own  fpedes,  as  cer- 
tain fpeciefes  areof  others ;  and  that  he  alio 
has  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  the  iblitary  wild 
beaft,  that  he  has  no  natural  propenfity  to  e Ater 
into  fociety^  but  was  urged  to  it  by  motives  to 
be  afterwards  explained.  What,  among  other 
things,  induces  me  to  think  that  he  is  of  this 
mixt  kind,  is  the  formation  of  his  teeth  and 
inteftines.    He  has  teeth  for  tearing,  and  o- 
thers  for  grinding;  whereas  the  folitary  beaft 
of  prey  has  only  teeth  for  tearing  j  and  the 
frugivorous  animals  (fo  I  call  thofe  who  feed 
only  on  grain  or  herbage)  have  only  grin- 
ders, fuch  as  the  ox  and  fheep ;  or,  if  they 
have  teeth  which  ferve  fometimes  for  tearing, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  horfe,  they  a;^  not  near 
fo  much  incifive  as  thofe  of  man,  which,  by 
one  nation  that  has  been  difcovered  upon  the 
coaft  of  New  Guinea,  are  ufed  as  an  ofienii ve 
weapon ;  for,  we  are  told,  they  bite  thofe 
they  attack,  like  dogs  *.      As  to  the  inte- 

*  This  is  related  by  Le  Men.    See  the  pafiage  quoted 
below,  when  I'fpeak  of  barbarous  nations. 
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ftincs,  the  animals  tof  prey  have  fhort  guts, 
the  fnigivoroiis  have  them  long ;  but  mah 
has  them  of  a  middle  length  betwixt  the 
two.  And,  in  conformity  to  this  ftrudure 
of  his  body^  it  is  well  known  that  man  can 
live,  either  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
upon  the  flefh  of  other  anfmals.  His  nails, 
too,  fcem  to  place  him  in  a  middle  ftate  be- 
twixt thofe  two  kinds  of  animals.  The  fru- 
givorous  have  no  nails  at  all ;  the  carnivo- 
rous have  crooked  nails  or  talons ;  and  all 
fuch  animals  Ariftotle,  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted,  faya  are  folitary.  But  man's  nails 
are  ftraight;  and  therefore,  though  not  fo  fit 
for  piercing,  or  holding,  as  thofe  of  the  beafts 
of  prey,  they  are  proper  enough  for  tearing. 
Accordingly  Sir  Francis  Drake  tells  us,  that 
he  found  a  people  in  the  fouth  fea,  who  had 
the  nails  of  their  fingers  about  an  inch  long, 
which  ferved  them  for  ofFenlive  arms  *. 

But,  though  I  think  that  man  has  from 
mature  the  capacity  of  living,  either  by  prey, 
or  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  it  appears  to 
mc,  that  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  ftate, 
he  is  a  trugivorouaaniinal,  and  that  he  only  be- 

f  The  particuUr  paffage  is  quoted  afterwards. 
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comes  an  animal  of  prey  by  acquired  ha- 
bit*. The  hiflories  of  antient  nations  in- 
form us,  that  the  people  in  the  firft  ages 
lived  only  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  f; 
and  that  man  is  not  naturally  an  animal 
of  prey,  feems  to  be  proved  by  what  Mon- 


*  Man  did  npt  become  carnivorous  ttU  he  became  a 
liuntcrj  and  he  could  not  be  a  hunter  till  he  had  invented 
fome  kind  of  arm$ ;  and  not  even  immediately  after  that; 
for  the  Orang  Outangs,  though  they  ufe  fticks,  do  not 
hunt,  but  litre  upon  the  natural  fruits,  of  the  earth.  It 
W9S  therefore  neceffity  which  drove  men  to  this  unoatu* 
ral  dict|  and  luxury  has  continued  it;  at  leaft  this  is  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch,  wt^i  Qt^f^CttHf  p*  456-  E(^>f* 
Froien. 

f  Diodorujt^  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  iih.  i.  et^, 
8.  edit.  IVeffeUng*  gives  this  account  of  the  way  of  living 
of  the  firil  men*  He  fays,  they  fublifted  upon  herbs,  and 
th«  fruits  of  trees.  Paufanku^  in  his  defcription  of 
Greece.  t$b.  8.  m  irdtioy  informs  us,  that,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Arca4i4ns»  a  very  antient  people  of 
Greece^  the  firft  iahabitanis  of  that  country  lived  in  Uie 
toa»  manner;  and,  even  in  the  times  of  hiftory,  we  &e> 
^  from  aa  oracle  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  they  were  then 
eaters  of  acorns^  Hi.  u  caf^  (^(y.  The  poetical  fi^ons  con* 
cerning  the  golden  age  have,  like  moft  of  the  Gre^k 
frU>les, .  a  foundation  in  hiiiorical  truth ;  particularly  in 
that  circumii^nce^  of  men  living  upon  the  ffuiu  of  the 
earth,  without  blood  or  daughter.  For  the  account 
which  the  antient  Greek  poets,  who  were  their  firit  htilo- 
fiaas,  as  veil  aa  philofeBhers  and  diviDCs,  give  us  of  that 

Vol..  L  P 
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(ieur  Bougainville  relatest  (and  I  have 
heard  t^e  like  fr6m  others)^  that,  whei^^ 
he  kndcd  in  the  Malouinc,  or  Fatk-^ 
land  IJlands^  as  we  call  them,  which  are  un- 
inhabited, all  the  animals  came  about  him 
and  his  men ;  the  fowls  perching  upon  their 
heads  and  fhoulders,  and  the  four-footed  a- 
nimals  runnbg  among  their  feet.  Now, 
if  man  had  been  naturally  an  animal  of 
prey,  their  inftinQ:  would  have  direded 
them  to  avoid  him,  as  experience  direds  the 
^ild  animals  of  this  country  to  do.  But, 
though  he  be  not,  in  this  firft  ftf  ge  of  his 
nature,  an  animal  of  prey,  yet  I  hold,  that 
he  has  even  then  no  niatural  propenfity  to 
fociety. 

age»  i$  no  other  tlian  a  reprefenution,  a  littk  ciKikcliillied 
and  exaggerated  after  the  manner  of  the  poet$,,  of  the 
fimple  and  natural  way  in  which  men  lived  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  feeding  upon  herbs  and  fruits^  which 
the  earth  produced  ipontaneonlly.  This  golden  age  may 
be  faid  yet  to  ezift  in  fome  of  the  countries  that  have  been 
difcovered  in  the  Sonth  Sea,  where  the  inhabitants  lire, 
without  toil  or  labour,  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  in  thofe 
fine  climates.  In  fome  of  thofe  countries  there  was  nothing 
elfe  that  the  inhabitants  could  fubfift  upon ;  particularly,  in 
the  Laifime  iflandsy  when  they  were  firft  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  there  was  neither  hog  nor  dog,  which  are  ani* 
nials  commonly  found  in  the  iflands  of  die  Sonth  Sea» 
nor  any  other  terreftrzal  animal,  of  any  confide^le  fiEe. 
befidcs  man. 
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I  know  that  this  opinion  of  mine  is  very 
different  from  the  common  opinion,  and 
that  it  is  generally  believed,  that  men  are  by 
nature  as  much  or  more  united  to  their 
kind,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  animal.  But 
let  thofe  who  believe  fo,  confider  one  thing 
belonging  to  our  fpecies,  and  which  feems 
to  be  a  peculiarity  that  diftinguiChes  us  from 
tYcrj  other  land-animal,  and  fets  us  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  our  kind,  than  even 
the  beafts  of  prey  are  from  theirs ;  what  I 
mean  ist  the  pradice  of  men  feeding  upon 
one  another.  Thofe  who  judge  of  mankind 
only  by  what  they  fee  of  the  modern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  are  not,  I  know,  difpofed  . 
to  believe  this ;  bi}t  they  may  as  well  not 
believe,  that  there  are  men  who  live  with-^ 
out  cloaths  or  houfes,  without  corn,  wine, 
or  beer,  and  without  planting  or  fowing : 
And  if  there  were  any  doubt  before,  it  is 
now  entirely  removed,  by  the  late  difeove- 
ries  that  have  been  made  in  the  South 
Sea  *.   And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  moft  nati- 

*  I  mean,  thoie  made  by  Mr  Banks  s^n^  Dt  Solandcr, 
in  their  lattToyage to  the  Sooth  Sea;  where  they  founds 
inlhs  cmmtrycalkd  JV#wZaiAr»/»  a  people  ^o  fed  on  hu- 
man Mkt  but  were,  in  other  rcfpeOs,  &r  from  being  ^ 
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O0S,  at  fometimeor  another*  havebeen  canni- 
bals ;  and  that  men,  aft  foon  as  they  became 
^imals  of  prej,  which,  as  I  have  £ud,  they 
were  not  originally,  fed  upon  thofe  of  their 


barbarous  or  inhuman  p«opIe»butyOn  the  contrary^  brave 
and  generous.  Oahiel  SagarJ,  an  author  that  I  ftall  hare 
occafionto  mention  frequently  in  the  feque]>  who  "was  mif- 
fionary  among  the  Hurvns,  a  people  of  North  America,  in 
16509  informs  us,  that  it  was  then  an  eftabliChed  pradice 
among  that  people  to  feaft  upon  their  prifoners  of  war : 
And  I  myfelf  know  a  French  Jefhtt»  one  Mmf  RvtAutd, 
who  was  mifixonary  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  called  the  Aibinaqwh,  and  who  told  me  he  faw 
eight  and  twenty  Britiih  men  eaten  at  a  breakfaft  by  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  French  in  the  la^e  war,  from  a  remote 
part  of  that  country  towards  the  weft,  where  they  ftiU 
preferved  the  cuftom  of  eating  men,  which  appears  to 
have  been  once  nntverfiU  among  the  nations  of  that  con- 
tinent. The  Britiih  bad  been  taken  prifoners  by  this 
tribe;  and>  though  the  French  general,  Monf,  Moncafme^ 
vms  at  great  pain^  to  fave  them,  and  offered  the  Indians 
double  the  number  of  beeves  in  the  place  of  them,  he  could 
i^ot  accomplifli  it ;  fpr  the  Indians  faid>  they  were  notfueh 
ifools  as  to  prefer  the  flefh  of  oxen  to  that  of  Engliihmen.  I 
am  well  informed,  too,  that  there  is  a  nation  in  the  inland 
pafu  of  Africa,  vh^rt  hanan  flefli  isexpofedto  fale  la  eke 
markt^t,  as  beef  and  mutton  is  among  us.  Gardlap  di  la 
Veg^^  (an  author  of  whom  I  ihall  give  a  particular  ae* 
count  afterwards),  in  his  hiftory  of  Peru,  fays  the  fime 
tiling  of  a  certain  nation  in  South  America,  upon  Um 
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o«m  kind,  as  tv^U  ^s  ilpon  other  animals. 
So  itiiat  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  man 
has  not  that  natural  abhorrence  to  the  fieih 
of  man,  th*t  lions  and  tigers,  and  other 
bcafts  of  pvef^  have  to  that  of  their  own 
fpedes;  who,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  nevet 
feed  upon  one  another,  except  when  urged 
by  the  cxtremeft  hunger. 

This  therefore  is  another  peculiarity  of 
oxir  fpecies,  which  diftiinguifhes  us  from 
both  the  carnivorous  and  fruglvorous  kinds 
of  animals ;  and  proves  to  me  incontefiibly, 
that  what  is  faid  by  philofophers  of  the  at- 

authority  of  a  Spainifli  writer,  one  Pedro  de  CieM^  who  af- 
firfts>  l3lat^be  faw  there,  with  bis  own  e^s,  hufnan 
lidh  «ipofed  to  <de  in  the  fhombles ;  and  tiiac  they  ate 
thdr  own  cUdren  wiu>m  tKqr  begat  upon  Iheir  female 
captives ;  and,  with  refpedl  to  their  male  Captives,  they 
gave  them  Women  to  breed  out  of,  and  they  fattened  and 
ate  iftke  tfflfsprmg  as  we  do  calires  and  Iambs  ;  hook  t.  chap. 
5,  We  ateed  not  ikcT'efove  donbt  of  the  truth  of  tho6 
ftories  told  by  Henodotusi,  and  9ther  antient  authors,  of 
Indian  and  Scythian  nations  that  fed  on  men's  fleih.  We 
arc  -eat,  hofwevcr  to  believe,  that  .there  ever  was  a  natron 
tlHtrfe4|ifDisi£cucMifl)r  i^iniaiBas«tiier;  for  the  {z^\% 
that  all  fochjiation^  eat  only  their  enemies^  orftrangcrs, 
whom  they  treat  as  enemies,  and  fifch  of  their  own 
pfcoj^le  as  die,  x)r  become  ufelefs  through  age  or  mfirmi- 
ties. 

^3 
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tachment  we  have  to  our  aMnmoQ  naturetf 
and  of  thofc  ties  of  love  and  fympathy 
whieh  bind  us  fo  faft  together,  applies  only 
to  the  rational,  not  to  the  natural  animal ;  for^ 
as  Marcus  Antoninus  the  Emperor  has  ob-- 
ferved,  we  are  focial,  becaufe  we  are  ratio-^ 
nal*- 

Let  us  next  confider  how  man  fiands  with 
refpedi  to  the  other  diviiion  of  animals,  in- 
to political  and  not  political r  And  I  fay,  that 
he  is  likewife  in  the  middle  betwixt  thefe 
two ;  for  he  is  political,  not  by  nature^  but 
by  inftitution,  and  acquired  habit  And, 
indeed,  if  he  be  not  by  nature  even  a  herd- 
ing animal,  it  follows  of  confequence.that 
he  is  not  potitical :  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that 
any  thing  is  natural  to  an  animal  that  ia 
not  ncceffarjr  for  his  fubfiflence,  which  cer- 
t^nly  the  political  life  is  not  to  man ;  where- 
as, to  the  bee  and  ant,  it  is  natural,  becaufe 
it  is  neceflai^ ;  and,  accordingly,  thofe  ani- 
msJs  have  never  been  found  fingle  or  de- 
tached. With  refpedl  to  man»  it  appears  to 
me,  that  he  has  herded,  and  entered  inta 
the  political  life,  for  the  fame  reafons,  and 
at  the  fame  time  i  and  therefore,  I  believe 
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BO  men  have  been  found  herding  together 
who  did  not  likeWife  carry  on  fome  com^ 
xixoti  work ;  Which  i$  this  definition  given 
by  Ariftotle  of  the  political  life,  as  Was  be-* 
£ore  obfervcd. 

But  IS  man  the  only  animal  that  is  in  this 
fiate»  with  refped  to  the  fociai  and  political 
life  ?  If  it  were  fo,  it  would  be  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  fo  extraordinary  an  animal  as 
znan.  But  there  are  other  animals  of  the 
fame  amphibious  nature.  And^J^rfi^  theire 
is  the  wild  boar,  which,  while  he  is  young» 
is  a  herding  animal ;  but,  when  he  groWs 
old,  he  lives  by  himfelf,  and  becomes  what 
the  French  call  unfolitaire.  Then,  With  re- 
fped  to  the  politiqal  ftate,  the  horfe  in  this 
country  is  hot  a  political  anitoal,  though  ib- 
Cial  and  gregarious :  But,  in  the  de(arts  of 
Tartary  and  Siberia,  he  is  political ;  for,  b^- 
i&g  there  hunted  by  the  iTartars,  as  hares 
and  deer  are  in,  this  country,  they,  for  felf- 
defence,  form  themfeives  into  a  kind  of 
community,  and  take  joint  meafures  for  £i* 
Inng  themfeives,  which  they  commonly  do 
by  flight ;  and>  that  they  may  not  be  fur- 
prifed  by  their  enemy*  they  fet  watches, 
and  have  commanders,  who  dired  and  ha- 
fien  their  flight  i  (bme  of  whom  have  been 
P4 
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feen  bringing  up  the  rear»  and  bitihg  aiid 
kicking  the  hindmoft,  in  order  to  makb 
them  run  fafter. 

But  there  is  another  animal  that  refembles 
us  dill  more  in  this  refpedt,  and  that  is  the 
beaver ;  of  which  t  fhall  fay  a  great  deal 
more  afterwards.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my 
prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  he  is  pre- 
cifely  what  1  fuppofe  man  to  be,  amphibi- 
ous betwixt  the  folitary  and  the  ibcial  life  c 
For,  in  certain  countries,  particularly  in 
North  America,  and  fome  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  he  is  found  living  in 
what  may  be  called  civil  Jocietyy  without 
metaphor  or  exaggeration ;  whereas,  in  o- 
ther  countries,  where  ihey  are  not  fo  nume- 
rous, or  in  thofe  very  countries  when  they 
happen  to  be  difperfed,  and  their  villages 
(for  fo  I  may  call  them)  ruined  by  the  men 
who  hunt  them,  or,  when  they  are  prevent- 
ed by  nien  from  aflbciating,  as  they  are  in 
all  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  Aey  lead 
a  folitary  life,  and  hide  themfelves  in  holes, 
without  any  community  or  public  good*. 

Of  the  fame  amphibious  kind  is  zxx  ani- 
mal well  known  in  this  country,  viz.  the 

*  Bi^m't  Hiji.  NatMf.  roL  8.  pag.  397. 
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hsitty  which,  being  few  in  number  in  all  the 
countries  of  £urope,  and  much  perfecuted 
hf  men,  lead  a  folitary  life,  and  never  af^ 
ibciate  or  form  a  public ;  but,  in  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  they  arc  gregarious.  The  fafl: 
we  are  afiured  of  by  the  fame  author,  who 
informs  us  of  what  is  above  related  con- 
cerning the  horfe,  viz.  Mr  Bell,  who  has 
publiflied  his  travels  through  Tartary  and 
Siberia,  which  he  made  with  the  Ruffian 
caravan  that  goes  to  China.  Now,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  hare,  which  by  its  nature 
appears  to  be  folitary,  fhould  aiTociate  in 
Tartary  for  any  other  reafon  except  fufte- 
nance  and  felf-defence ;  which,  as  I  fhall 
ihew  afterwards,  are  the  reafons  that  made 
men  firft  herd  together,  and  enter  into  the 
political  life.  What  kind  of  policy  the  hares 
have,  in  their  aflbciated  ftate,  Mr  Bell  has  not 
told  us;  but  I  am  perfuaded  they  have  fome-* 
thing  of  that  kind ;  otherwife  I  do  not  think 
thattheywouldhavecometogether.  Foreven 
thofe  animals,  fuch  as  the  fheep,  which  are 
not  political  while  they  are  fed  and  proted?^ 
cd  by  us,  become  fo  when  they  live  in  a 
lamd  of  natural  ftate  by  theot^elves  in  the 
Ikills:  And  accordingly  they  are  obferved 
lb  &t  watdies  m  the  night-time  againft 
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their  enemy  the  fox>  who  give  notice  of  hi» . 
approach ;  andy  when  he  attacks  them,  thef 
draw  up  in  a  body,  and  defend  themfelves. 
And,  in  general,  as  nature  appears  to  me 
to  have  always  fome  further  intention  than 
pleafure  merely,  and  the  gratification  of 
appetite  and  inclination,  I  think  it  is  pn>- 
bable  that  ihe  has  not  given  to  any  animal 
that  defire  fur  fociety,  ^thout  intending 
that  it  ihould  be  ufeful  for  fome  political 
purpofe,  either  of  fuftenance  or  defence: 
So  that  I  doubt  whether  gregarious  and 
political  animals  diflFer  entirely  in  their  na- 
tures, or  only  in  the  more  or  lefs ;  fo  that 
fome  by  the  neceffities  of  their  nature  are 
more  political,  others  lefs. 

But  that  the  fierce  and  ravenous  animals, 
which  fubfift  entirely  by  prey,  are  natural- 
ly folitary,  and  averfe  to  all  fociety,  cannot 
be  doubted,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  they 
can  both  fubfift  and  defend  themfelves  with- 
out it.  For,  though  fome  wild  beafts  are 
Qiuch  ftronger  than  others,  yet,  as  they  do 
not  prey  upon  one  another,  the  weaker  have 
no  occafion  to  aflbciate  in  order  to  proted 
themfelves  againft  the  ftronger.  But,  though 
they  have  no  fociety  on  that  account,  they 
are  by  otturedireded  iD.aflbciate  witLtbe 
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female  at  certain  times,  £ot  the  purpofe  of 
propagating  the  fpecies;  but  this  inter* 
courfe  continues  no  longer  than  isneceflary 

,  for  that  purpoTe..  That  time  is  longer  or 
fliorter  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ani- 
mal. Among  the  birds,  it  continues  a  oon- 
fiderable  time,  becaufe  both  the  parents 
muft  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the 
young;  whereas,  among  certain  beafts,  it 
is  over  immediately  after  the  a&  of  coition, 
the  care  of  the  offspring  being  entire- 
ly left  to  the  mother.  Of  what  kind  our 
commerce  with  the  female  is  in  the  na- 
tural flate,  whether  we  be  of  thofe  animals 
which  Linnaeus  calls  bigamous;  that  is  to 
lay,  which  pair  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies,  and  continue  jointly  their  care  of 
the  offspring;  or  whether  we  are  not  in 
this  refped  rather  to  be  claffed  with  the  ox» 
the  Cheep,  the  deer,  and  almoft  all  the  other 

,  beafts  of  the  frugivorous  kind,  is  a  mattter 
of  curious  inquiry,  of  which  I  fhall  fay  fome- 
thing  afterwards. 

I  fliall  add  only  one  obfervation  more  be- 
fore I  conclude  this  chapter :  That  though 
we  ihottld  fuppofe  that  men  herded  toge- 
ther beSote  they  entered  into  civil  fociety, 
y<t  I  tbiok  it  is  impoffibk  to  believe^  that. 
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while  they  only  herded  together,  they  ever 
could  invent  a  language,  which  oould  only 
be  the  fruit  of  that  ftrid  ioteroourfe  pro** 
duced  by  the  politics^  life*  Our  bufinefi 
tfa^irefbre  at  prefent  is,  to  inqime  kow  the 
political  life  began.  ^ 


CHAP.      in. 

Exampktfrom  autient  and  modem  Ui/iory  gf 
Men  living  in  the  Brutijh  State^  without 
Arts  or  Cinnlity. 

BUT,  before  I  enter  aipon  this  inquiry,  I 
think  it  proper  to  fupport  the  account 
I  have  given  of  the  original  ftate  of  human 
nature,  both  with  reiped  to  ratiomlity  and 
fociety^  by  fads  as  well  as  by  arguments : 
For  it  is  very  different  from  the  notions 
commonly  received,  and  wili  no  doubt  ap^ 
pear  incredible  to  thofe  who  ha«e  been 
taught,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  rational,  as 
well  as  a  focial  and  political  animal^  and 
have  read  large  volumes  on  die  iulycA  of 
the  law  ^  nature^  founded  aU  upon  the  fii^ 
poikioa  that  civil  ibdety,  or  tks.pplitioii 
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Ufei  is  the  ariginal  and  natural  date  of  man. 
I  have  already  given  fundry  examples  of 
iblitary  favages  who  have  been  found  at  dif^ 
ferent  times*  in  different  parts  of  Europet 
without  language  or  surt8  of  any  kind*  aqd 
even  without  the  ere£t  form ;  and  I  wiU 
aow  iHX>ceed  to  (hew,  from  t^xe  hiftory  both 
of  :(he  antient  and  modern  world,  that  ther^ 
have  been  found  whole  nations,  not  indeed 
dltQg^ther  v/ithout  arts  or  eivility,  (for  that 
!•  impdfible,  fince,  aoeordiog  to  my  hypo- 
Aofisp  they  affociated  together  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  on  fome  joint  w<H*k)» 
but^  with  fo.  little  of  either*  that  we  can  be 
at  no  lofa  to  fupppfe  a  prior  ftate,  in  whid) 
there  were  none  at  alK 

And  I  will  begin  with  inftanee»  furniih*- 
od  me  by  an  antient  author*  namely  Diodo*- 
ru6  SiQulus*  who  was  a  traveller  as  well  as 
an  hiftorian«  and  whofe  wc^ki  the  grea^ 
part  of  which  is  unhapi^ly  loft,  was  the 
fruit  of  the  labour  of  thirty  years,  which  he 
fpent  in  coUeding  materials,  and  travel* 
Hng  into  thoie  coundries  that  he  had  oo 
cafioft  to.iDfaeii{ion  in  bis  hiftory^.  I 
jun  the  more  tnclioed  to  lay  weight  upoa 

*  Dkthr.  BMf^b.  Uk.  I.  in  initio.  , 
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the  fads  recorded  by  him,  that  his  ftylc  is 
very  plain  and  fimple;  fo  that  he  appears 
to  me  to  have  fpent  that  time  in  preparing 
and  digefting  the  matter  of  his  hiftory, 
which  many  hiftorians,  antient  as  well  as 
modern,  have  fpent  in  adorning  their ^^/^. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  hiftory,  he  fays, 
that  men  at  firft  lived  difperfed,  add  fub- 
fifted  upon  the  natural  produdions  of  the 
earth ;  that  they  had  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and 
uttered  only  inarticulate  cries ;  but  that  ha- 
ving herded  together,  for  fear,  as  he  fays, 
of  the  wild  beafts,they  invented  a  language, 
and  impofed  names  upon  things  ^.  This 
opinion  of  the  original  ilate  of  man  he  no 
doubt  formed  from  the  ftudy  of  many  anti- 
ent books  of  hiftory  that  are  now  loft.  But, 
befides  this,  he  relates  particular  fads  con- 
cerning certain  favage  nations  which  lived, 
either  in  Africa,  or  upon  the  oppofite  coaft 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  or  that  gulf  of  it  which 
is  now  called  the  Bed  Sea.  Of  thefe  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  very  well  inform- 
ed, by  the  curiofity  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
king  of  Egypt,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before^ 
fent  men  whom  he  could  truft,  on  purpofe 

•  Lit.  ucap.  8.  €dH.  Weffding. 
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to  be  informed  concerning  fuch  nations; 
and  befides>  the  paflion  he  had  for  hunting 
elephants  led  him  to  difcover  more  of  A- 
frica  than  I  believe  has  been  difcovered  in 
modern  times. 

The  firft  inftance  I  (hall  mention  from 
Diodonis  is  of  a  nation^  if  a  herd  of  m^n 
may  be  called  fo,  of  «x*w<P«yw,  or  fi/h^eaters^ 
who  lived  near  the  ftrait  which  joins  the  In- 
dian Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  gulf, 
upon  the  Afiatic  fide.  They  went  naked^ 
and  lived  entirely  by  fifhing,  which  they 
pradifed  without  any  art,  other  than  that 
of  making  dikes  or  mounds  of  ftones,  to 
prevent  the  fifh  which  had  come  with  the 
full  tide  into  the  hollows  and  gullies  upon 
that  coaft,  from  going  out  again  with  the 
ebbing  tide,  and  then  catching  them  in 
thofe  ponds  as  in  a  net*.  In  this  way  they 
employed  themfelves  for  four  days,  and  the 

*  This  is  precifcly  the  way  of  fiihing  pradifed.by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  as  defcribed  by  Dampier  in 
his  TraTeis.  This  Dampier  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  accorate  and  judicious  of  our  modem  baveK 
krs;  fo  that,  when  we  find  him  agreeing  in  his  account 
of  the  cuftoms  of  barbarous  nations,  with  an  antienthi- 
ftprian,  whom  I  am  perfuaded  he  never  read,  nor  perhaps 
ever  heard  of,  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  the  truth  cf  the 
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fifth  day  they  all  fci  out  for  the  upland 
country,  where  there  were  certain  fprings 
of  frefti  water,  of  which  they  drank,  after 
having  filled  their  bellies  with  fifh.  This 
journey,  fays  our  author,  they  performed 
juft  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  making  a  great 
noife,  and  uttering  loud  cries,  but  all  inar- 
ticulate; and,  after  having  filled  their  bellies 
with  water,  fo  that  they  could  hardly  valk, 
they  returned  to  their  habitations  upon  the 
coaft,  and  there  pafled  a  whole  day  inca- 
pable to  do  any  thing,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  and  hardly  able  to  breathe  through 
fulnefs ;  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
only  occupation,  of  filhing  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed :  And  this  was  the  round 
of  their  life.  The  womOT  and  children 
were  common,  belonging  to  the  herd.  They 
had  no  fenfe  of  what  is  juft,  hodeft,  or  de* 
cent,  living  entirely  under  the  guidance  of 
inftindl  and  appetite.  They  had  no  arts, 
unlefs  we  give  that  name  to  their  way  of 
fifhing  above  mentioned,  and  a  certain  me- 
thod which  they  had  of  curing  and  prefer- 
ving  their  fifh,  very  particularly  defcribed 
by  Diodorus,  They  ufed  no  weapons  ex- 
cept ftones,  and  the  (harp  horns  of  goats, 
>ith  which  they  killed  the  ftronger  fiAv 
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They  had  no  u£^  of  iire>  but  roailed  their 
iUh  upon  the  f  ocks  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  me  to  have  had 
the  faculty  of  ipeech ;  for,  though  our  au- 
thor doei  rnot  i^prefsly  fay  ib,  yec  I  think  it 
U  his  iticaning,  from  the  account  he  give» 
of  their  joijirney  to  the  fprings ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  they  had  nothing  like  religion  or 
gdvcf  nment  *. 

The  tMtx  na^on  he  mentiona  k  that  of 
the  htfetj^ks  f*  as  he  calls  them,  of  ^^hom 
I  have  already  fpdcea.  Of  thefe  he  faya 
'  exprefety,  that  they  had  net  the  ufe  of  fpeeehi 
but  made  figns,  like  our  duinb  people,  with 
their  beads  and  hands.  They  lived,  he  faysi^ 
promifcuou^  with  other  animals,  and  par- 
ticularly with  feals,  which,  he  fays,  catch 
the  fHh  m  the  fame  manner  that  thefe  men 
did^  wiiawere  alfo  rf  the  race  of  fifii-eaters; 
aifd  be  adds,  that  they  lived  with:  thofe  o« 
ther  ammafs,  and  with  one  another, 
wMk  great  good  faith,  and  m  great 
peace  assid  concord.  The  moft  extraor- 
dinary parttctiiar  he  tells  concerning  them 
is,  that  they  never  ufed  water,  nor  any  kind 

Vol.  L  Q^ 
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of  liquid,  not  having  fo  much  as  an  idea  of 
that  fort  of  Rouriihment  ^ ;  though  even 
tlus>  I  think,  is  lefs  incredible  than  What 
more  than  one  modern  traveller  has  told  us 
of  people  in  the  South  Sea,  that,  when  they 
had  occafion  to  be  long  at  fea^  fupf^ied  the 
vrant  of  liquids  by  drinking  £ea-*waiten 

The  next  nation  mentioned  by  Diodorus,. 
that  I  {hall  take  notice  of,  is  one  upon,  the 
African  fide,  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which 
i&  above  Egypt*  They  were  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent Face,  being  what  he  calls  vA#^«y«#^  or 
ivood'-eaters  j  for  they  fubfifted  entirely  up- 
OQ-the  woods,  eating  either  the  fruits  of  the 
trees,  or»  whei>  they  could  not  get  thefe, 
chewing  the  tender  fhoots,  and  young 
bFancheS)  as  we  fee  cattle  do  in  this  coun* 
try*  This  way  of  living  made  them  .very 
nimble  in  climbing  trees  y,  and  they  leapt, 
fays  our  author,  with  amazing  agility,  from 
one  branch  or  one  tree  to  another,  ufing 
both  feet  and  hands;  and,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  faU,  their  bodies  were  fo  light  that 
they  received  no  hurt  t*    They  too  went 

•  Diod.  lib.  I.  f.  10%. 

t  The  wild  girl»  whom  I  mentioned  above,  muft  have 
been  of  a  race  of  people  verj  like  this  mentioned  by  Di* 
•dorus:  For  (he  climbed  trees  like  a  fqiurxtl»  and  leapt 
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naked,  had  no  arms  but  flicks,  like  the  O- 
rang  Oiitangs,  who  are  ftill  to  be  found  on 
the  fame  continent,  and  their  wives  and 
children  were  in  common.  Diod.p.  in. 

Diodorus  concludes  his  account  of  thofe 

lavage  African  nations,  by  telling  us,  that, 

in  the  fouthern  part  of  that  great  peninfula, 

there  are  races  of  men,  who,  in  the  human 

.form,  live  a  life  altogether  brutal,    p..  115. 

Thus  far  Diodorus  Siculus;  from  whofe 
account  it  is  evident,  that  there  were  in  Afri- 
ca, and  the  oppofite  continent  of  Afia,  in 
his  time,  herds  of  people  that  lived  without 
any  civil  focjety,  even  the  domeftic  fociety 


from  one  branch  to  another,  upon  all-four,  with  wonder- 
ful agUity,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  people  of  the  Tillage 
otSwge  in  Chdmpmgnt,  where  fhc  was  caught:  And  fhe 
ftill  reuined,  when  I  faw  her,  a. mark  of  the  ufc  of  her 
hands  as  feet  in  leaping ;  for  her  thumbs  were  of  an  un- 
ufual  breadth.  When  fhc  happened  to  fall,  too,  Ihe  was 
fo  light  and  nimble  that  fhc  received  very  little  hurt.  For 
the  Abbefs  of  the  convent  of  Chalons^  (near  to  ^onge)^ 
where  (he  was  confined  for  fome  time  after  fhe  was  taken, 
fhewed  me  a  very  high  window  from  which  (he  leapt  in- 
to the  ftreet,  without  receiving  much  harm  ;  and  what 
fhe  did  receive,  ihe  imputed  to  the  grois  aliment  they  had 
given  her,  which  fhe  faid  had  made  her  fo  much  hea« 
Tier  than  when  fh^  lived  upon  wild  food. 
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of  maa  and  wife,  which  is  the  firft  ftep  to- 
wards forming  a  ftate  or  political  fociety. 

With  Diodorus^  in  this  account  of  the 
favagenefs    and   barbarity  of   the  people 
of  Africa,  agrees^  Herodotus  i    a  man  of 
the  greatefl  curbdty   and  diligienK,  and 
whofe    authority   may  be    depended  up^ 
on,  when  he  relates  a  thing  fimply  as  an 
htftorical  fa^  and  not  as  a  hearfay»,    He 
fpeaks  of  herds  of  people  in  this  peninfiila 
that  couplfd  together  promifcuoudy  (»rini)^») 
like  cattle,  lib.  4.  c  1 8o. ;  and  of  men  and 
women  abfolutely  wild,  Kb.  4.  ^r.  I9i« ;  and> 
particularly,  of  the  Troglodytes  he  fiys,,that 
they  fed  upon  ferpents  and  other  reptiles^ 
were  hunted  like  w^  beafts  by  the  Gara-» 
mantes,  and  by  way  of  langus^e  made  a 
kind  of  murmuring  inarticulate  ibua^  wlikb 
he  compares  to  the  cry  of  a  bol^  ibkk  c.  183* 
And  it  i»  not  unUkely  that  it  ia  the  fame 
kind  oflanguagethatMonf.de  laCbnduikie 
reports  to  have  been  fpoken  by  »  luudok]^ 
that  he  met  with  upon  the  banka  of  therr- 
ver  Amazons :  For  it  was  amuttering  mur« 
muring. kind  of  iioiie,.aa  he  has  deferibedrit^ 
and  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  formed  bf 
drawing  m  the  breath  ;  probably  becauib  it 
was  a  low  and  obfcure  found,  not  unlike 
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^&^t  which  a  man  makes  who  is  very  hoarfe 
%  rcrfoh  cf  a  cold  ♦. 

As  to  modern  authoritids,  I  will  b6gin 
with  that  cf  Leo  AfiicamiSt  an  Aftican 
Moor  6t  the  fixteenth  centmy^  who,  coming 
«>  Rome)  did  there  abjure  the  Mahometan 
faith)  and  was  baptized  hy  the  name  of  the 
^pontiff  who  ihen  filled  l^e  papal  chair,  Leo 
X.  He  had  travelled  nradh  in  the  interior 
^^am  of  Affiba  widi  caravaiis  of  merchants, 
ifid  appears  to  me  to  have  known  more  of 
•tiiat  countiy  than  any  modern.  He  wrotp 
&  defcription  df  it  in  Aralnc,  Which  is  tran& 
lated  into  Latin)  and  publiflied  in  nine 
bookS)  containing  a  very  accurate  account, 
fx3tb  of  the  men  and  manners,  and  natural 

*  There  h  %tsL4t  ef  men  yet  10 -be  fottud  in  that  pgctt 
xX  9ntiemt  $thu^  that  we  call  Atsffima^  wbofe  laagaage 
refemUes  ftill  more  that  of  tl^^c  Tngh^fta^  as  defcribed 
by  Herodotus;  for  it  makes  a  kiffing  kind  of  noiie,  very 
ftly  cxprdfed'by  the  Greek  worfi  rf^^mt  (in  haxmjiruieo)^ 
vUeh 'HerDdocos  ai^lies  to  the  language  ^fthe  Trtgh^ 
ijltest  and  which  I  fiq>pofe  refembles  the  found  made  by  a 
bat.  Of  theCe  people  in  Ethiopia,  Ltnnaeusi  as  I  was  in- 
fionned  by  one  of  his  ichohur^  Imd  an  account  from  two 
traycUers  who  had  been  in  that  country  at  different  times; 
and  ,bof3i  agreed  in  this,  and  fereral  other  particulars  con- 
mrnmg  dn)&  oieiu     See  Unnaa  $jfima  Nature,  vol.  i^ 

0.3 
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curiofitics  of  the  country :  And  he  agrees 
with  Diodorus  as  to  the  favagenefs  of  fbme 
of  the  people  of  Africa;  and,  particularly,  he 
fays,  that,  in  the  inward  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, fouthward  from  Barbary,  there  are  peo- 
ple that  live  a  life  entirely  brutifli,  without 
government  or  policy,  copulating  pro- 
mifcuoufly  with  their  female^,  after  the 
manner  of  the  brutes  *.  And  he  mentions 
another  nation,  to  whom  he  gives  a  name, 
calling  them  Bomians^  who  lived  not  far 
diftant  from  the  fountain  of  the  river  Niger. 
Thefe  people,  fays  he,  are  without  religion 
of  any  kind,  and  have  their: women  and 
children  in  common  f. 

The  next  modern  author  I  ihail  mentioa 
is  likewife  a  very  diligent  and  accurate  wri- 
ter. It  is  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  who  has 
written  in  Spanifii  the  hiftory  of  the  Incas  of 
Peru,  of  whofe  race  he  himfelf  was  %.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account  of  that,country>  when 
the  firft  Inca  began  his  conquefts^  or  rather 


•  DK  7,  in  iniih*    x 

t  Ibid. p.  656, 

\  He  was  born,  as  he  informs  m,  eight  years  after  th^ 
Spaniih  conqueft  of  Peru  was  complcated.  His  mother 
was  the  grand-daughter,  if  I  miftake  not,  of  the  Inca  Aat 
preceded  him  who  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by 
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iiis  taming  or  civilization  of  men,  (for  he 
was  a  conqueror  of  that  kind,  Aich  as  the  £r- 
gyptians  report  their  Ofiris  to  have  been] ; 
It  was  inhabited,  for  the  greater  part,  hf 
incn  living  in  a  date  altogether  bratifli, 
without  government,  civility,  or  arts  of  any 
kind ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  were  in  any  de- 
gree civiliEcd,  had  a  tradition  preferved  Br- 
mong  them,  that  they  had  been  taught>  as 
the  fubjefts  of  the  Incas  were,  by  men,  who 
came  from  diflant  countries,  and  imported  a- 
mongthe^ji  the  arts  of  life.     And,  more 

the  Spaniards.  He  was  bropght  up  among  }m  relations 
•of  the  Inca  race,  tiH  iie  was  twenty  years  x>£  age;  and 
irom  l^s  mother  and  her  brothers,  a«  he  teils  ns,  he  «-e- 
ceixred  informati^  of  the  fa^s  which  )it  relates  in  his  hi- 
ftorj.  He  alfo  employed  his  fchool-fellows  the  Indians^ 
after  he  had  formed  the  deiign  of  writing  it»  to  get  him 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  conntiy.  His  hiftoiy, 
therefore,  I  think,  may  be  credited  hs  ipuck  as  s^y  Aft 
is  only  from  tradition  }  which,  however,  this  hiftory  was 
not  altogether  ;  for  diey  had  a  Innd  of  records  by  threads 
and  Imots.  And,  indeed,  die  fadb  lie  relates,  and  His 
manner  of  relating  theipa^  bear  intrinfic  marks  of  truth,  at 
leaft,  that  no  falfehood  or  fi^ion  was  intended.  And,  wi^i 
refpedt  to  the  principal  fa^s,  we  may  believe  a  tradition 
that  went  no  farther  back  than  four  hundred  years;  a- 
hout  which  time  the  firft  luca,,  Manco  Capac^  began  his 
reign ;  efpecially  when  it  was  preferved  in  the  iamiJy  of 
that  prince,  and  we  may  believe  carefully  preierved,  an^ 
the  more  carefully  that  they  had  no  written  records. 

0^4 
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particolarly)  he  cdatob  tlaat,  io  fene  p«K« 
(^  PerU)  whicli  were  afterwarda  civilized  by 
die  Iaca«9  the  people  were  ua^er  oo  ^tudcdT 
^verament)  living  together  in  herda  or 
lockS)  like  fo  many  (raole  or  flieep*  attd»  like 
themi  copulating  promifcuoufly  \   la  other 
parts  of  the  country,  they  ciid  not  fo  mwk  at 
live  in  herds,  but  dwelt  in  caves*  and  holes 
of  rock$  an4  mountainsy   in  fmail  num? 
l)ers  of   two   or  three  together^   feeding 
upon  herbs,  grais,  roots,  and  wild  fruitSs 
and  copulating  promifcuoufly  f^    And»  in 
later  times,  under  the  fourth  or  fifth  Inca,  he 
mentions  ^  people  in  the  great  province  of 
Chtrihuaaa^  who  lived  altogether  like  beafts, 
wandering  in  the  mountains  and  woods^ 
without  religion  or  worfhip  of  aay  tind,  and 
wkhout  ao^  pomnumiiy  or  political  govemr 
ment,  oplefs  when  they  affociated  to  infcft 
their  neighbours,  and  make  u(b  of  th^  for 
food  J  for  the  end  of  their  w^s  was  to  sat 
th«ir  enemies.     Thefe  people  were  fo  bm-^ 
•  tifh,  and  the  country  qf  fo  difficult  accefs» 
that  the  Inca  g;^ve  over  thonghti  of  cottr 
quertng  or  civiK^ing  them ;  and  the  Spani- 
ards afterwards  attempted  it,  but  withqyt 
fuccefs,  lib.  7.  r«  17.    He  mentbns  alio  a« 
nother  people  of  ^e  fame  province,  that 
lived  near  theC^of  P^tr,  who,  never  ha-: 

?ia.i.f.5^6.        ^  04. C.J. 
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iriqg  ybecxi  cao^uefed)  or  catfaer  ci^i%ed»  by 
4^9  I^aq,  UiFed9  6Ye&  ftt  ^  tiinc  the  author 
wrote*  in  a  fiate  of  the  ^moft  iavageoefs 
gad  bwbartty,  having  oo  religioii  atalU  and 
wuf^pi^j^  nothing  either  above  or  below 
$heia$  inhabiting  caveS)  and  hollows  of 
treeSf  wjdiout  oommiuiicationy  fnendfliip» 
or  cQmmerce,  and  hardly  having  language 
^^cient  to  underftand  one  another  *•  One 
i£  the  InqiS)  he  lay^9  coming  wkh  an  army 
to  iuhdne  them>  faitt  defpairiiig  of  being  able 
to  feiJaira  thoQi  from  their  brutUh  life^  jQMtti 
tp  hia  people,  ^^  Come^  let  U6  retiirn  again; 
^<  ^r  thcfe  defenre  not  the  honour  of  our  do^ 
**  s^nion."  Upon  which  the  whok  army 
laccfd  about*  and  returned  hornet*  And 
ihefe  poc^e  were  in  that  fiate  o£  barbarity* 
igr  wry  littk /better*  at  the:  time  the  aaitthor 
wrote  f  for  lie  fitys  he  faimfelf faw  fome  of . 
them  X.  He  fardier  telU  nB*  that  one  of  the 
lacaa  found  men  tlmt  preytd  on  one  another 
lilse  wild  bealls*  attacking  their  fellow-icrea-r 
iinres  for  no  other  pnrpofe  than  to  eat  them, 
'ipitefe  the  Inca  hunted  on  the  mountains* 
^d  m  the  woods*  like  ibmany  w^  beafts§« 

$Ii».  9.«.8. 

§  Uh.  8.r.  5.    See  alfo  #•  6  4  7.  of  the  fame  book; 
illMfe  there  are  other  accouats  to  theiamepurpoie* 
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But  the  communication  and  intercourfe 
that  has  been  betwixt  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  old  world  on  this  fide  of  the  globe,  and 
*1ikewife  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new  world 
difcovered  by  Columbus,  during  thefe  laft 
three  hundred  years,  has  made  fo  great  a 
.<;hange  in  the  manners  and  way  of  living  of 
men  in  thofe  countries,  that  it  is  not  there 
we  are  now  to  lo6k  for  people  living  in  the 
natural  {bxe^  but  in  another  p^  of  the 
world,  as  yet  very  tmperfedly  difcovered, 
and  vnth  which  we  have  had  hitherto  very 
little  intar<x)uife9  I  mean  the  countries  in 
the  South  fea,  and  fuch  parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  as  have  not  been  frequented  by 
European  (hips.  What  I  ihall  here  fet  down 
of  the  wild  people  found  in  thofe  cojuntries 
is  taken  from  a  French  coUedion  of  voya- 
ges to  the  South  fi^  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1756,  in  two  volumes  410.  The  au- 
thor's name,  as  I  am  informed,  is  Labroffe. 

Americus  Vefpudus,  who  "made  the  diil 
covery  of  the  continent  of  America  for  the 
.  King  of  Spain,  and  gave  .his  name  to  it,  was 
.afterwards  employed  by  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, in  whofe  fervice  he. made  a  voyage 
in  that  great  ocean  which  extends  from 
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Btazil  eaftward,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  and  in  this  voyage  he  difcovered  a 
great  tradt  of  country,  which  he  calls  a  con- 
tinent, where  hq  found  a  people  whoj  tho* 
living  together,  in  herds,  had  neither  go- 
vernment, religion,  nor  arts,  nor  any  pro- 
perty; and  every  one  of  them  had  as  many 
wives  ab  he  pleafed.  Americus  was  among 
them  feveu  and  twenty  days,  which  was 
long  enough  to  have  obferved  what  he  af- 
firms of  their  nianner  of  living.  Vol.  i.p. 
96.  of  Labrojfe^s  CoUeSiion. 

Jack  the  Bermitj  a  Dutch  traveller,  af- 
firms, that  the  people  of  Terra  del  Fuego 
live  entirely  like  brutes,  without  religion, 
or  policy,  or  any  the  leaft  regard  to  decen- 
cy, vol.  1.  p.  445.  And  the  fame  is  faid 
of  them  by  an  Englifli  traveller.  Sir  John 
Narburgh,  vol.  2.  p.  33.  They  are  befides 
cannibals,  and  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  ho- 
nefty  or  good  faifh  In- their  dealings,  vol.  i. 

P-  445- 

Another  Dutch  traveller,  one  Roggeveen^ 
came  to-  an  ifland  iii  the  South  fea,  where 
he  could  not  find  but  that  the  people  had 
any  kind  of  government ;  but  fome  way 
or  other  they  had  got  i,  religion,  iri'  which 
they  vrere  very  zealous,  and  truftcd  to  it  for 
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their  defence,  in  {dace  df  arms,  agaioifttbe 
Europeans,  vol.  2.  p.  235. 

Many  people  in  thofe  countries  hmt  been 
found  without  almoft  any  of  the  arts  of  life, 
even  the  art  <^  defending  them£idhres,  or  at- 
tacking their  enemies ;  for  but  £ew  of  them 
have  been  found  that  have  the  u&  of  the 
bow  and  arrow.  Moft  of  themj  like  tihe 
Orang  Outangs,  ufe  nothing  but  fticks  and 
flones ;  and  the  laft  mentioned  people,  who 
had  Co  much  religion,  ufied  no  arms  at  alL 
Sir  Francis  Drake  difoovered  certain  iflaads 
in  the  South  Sea,  to  the  nordi  of  die  line, 
where  he  found  inhabitants  who  had  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  alboot  an  itich  long, 
which  he  underftood  ierved  them  for  offen* 
five  arms,  voL  i.  p,  197*  And  Le  Mere 
met  with  a  people  jb  New  Guinea,  who 
ufed  their  teeth  as  an  offeniive  weapon,  and 
hit  like  4]Qg«,  vol.  2.  p.  396.  and  397.  A«- 
moi^  fuch  a  people,  if  there  was  any  go- 
vernment or  civil  fociety,  it  muft  ham  been 
y«ry  imperfed,  and  of  late  inftitvtii^n* 

This  is  all,  fo  far  as  I  have  obCerued,  that 
has  hitherto  been  diicovered  in  th6  South 
Seacoiicenung  the  x&aturalftatepf  mea  ther<u 
But  we  have  reafon  to  ^pe^  from  thofe 
countries^  in  ^  ihort  tiaUt  a«ch  gretlor 
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and  more  certain  difcoveriea,  fuch  as  I  hope 
will  improve  and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  {pecies  as  much  as  the  natural  hi*- 
fiory  of  other  animals^  and  of  plants  and 
minerals. 

From  the  South  Sea  I  will  come  back  a- 
gain  to  Africa,  a  country  of  very  great  ex- 
tenti  in  which,  if  it  were  well  fearched,  and 
the  interior  parts  of  it  difcovered,  I  am  per-* 
iiiaded  that  all  the  feveral  fteps  of  the  hu-» . 
man  progreffion  might  be  traced,  and  per- 
haps all  the  varieties  of  the  (pecies  difcovered. 
I  have  already  dated  what  I  have  learned 
both  from  antient  and  modern  authors,  con- 
cerning barbarous  nations  inhabiting  that 
country,  and  I  will  now  communicate  to  the 
public  a  piece  of  intelligence  from  thence  re- 
lating to  our  fubje£t,  which  I  received,  fince 
publiihing  the  firft  edition  of  this  volume^ 
from  a  man  whofe  veracity  and  exadhefs  is 
well  known  to  all  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  him.  And  indeed,  the  fimple,  plain,  and 
accurate  manner  in  which  he  tells  his  ftory,. 
is  fufficient  to  convince  every  one  who  hears 
bim  of  the  truth  of  it.    His  name  is  Peter 
Greenhill,  dodor  of  phyfic,  refiding  at  pre- 
fcnt  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    He  was  fix- 
teen  yews  emplojed  in  the  African  trade>  du« 
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ring  ten  of  which  he  refidcd  conftantly  in 
the  country,  and  learned  the  language  of  one 
of  the  nations  on  that  coaft.     He  fay8>  he 
was  well  informed  of  a  nation  inhabiting  to 
the  eaftward  of  Cape  Palmas,  whofe  language 
was  fo  rude  and  imperfeft,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  it  by  fign^ 
and  geftures;  and  therefore  could  not  under- 
ftand  one  another  in  the  dark.    He  further 
fays,  that  he  knew  one  Gregory,  a  captain 
of  a  fliip,  who  was  in  ufe  to  trade  for  flaves 
in  the  river  Gaboon,  oppofite  to  the  Ifland 
of  St  Thomas,  where  the  Portuguefe  have  a 
feftlement:   That  he  faw  this  Captain  Gre- 
gory at  Fort  Cape  Coaft,  upon  his  return  from 
a  voyage  to  this  river,  when  he  told  him,  and 
feveral  other  gentlemen,  that  there  was  a  fa- 
vage    people  inhabiting  the  inland  coun- 
try, above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gaboon, 
who  did  not  live  in  fociety,  had  no  ufe  of 
language,  and  were  hunted  like  wild  beads, 
by  the  more  civilized  nations  in  their  neigh*- 
bourhood,  taken  and  fold  for  flaves  to  the 
Europeans :  That  he  and  the  reft  of  the  com- 
pany laughed  at  this  ftory  as  altogether  in- 
credible: Upon  which  the  captsun  faid,  that 
he  had  two  of  them  then  on  board  hi^  fhip^ 
whom  he  would  flicw  to  them :    That  he 
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had  got  them  from  the  natives  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  but>  as.  he  was  well  acquainted 
with,  them^  and  had  gained  their  love  by 
making  them  prefents,  they  did  not  impofe 
upoA  him,  as  they  frequently  did  upon  other 
Europeans,  by  felling  them  as  flaves,  but  gave . 
them  in  a  prefent,t^lling  him  that  they  did  not 
believe  they  were  men  but  monkies,  becaufe 
they  could  not  fpeak.  The  next  day  aftea:  this 
converfation,  the  Do£tor  faw  them^  They 
were  two  girls  about  the  age  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  of  the  human  form  in  every  refped, 
with  the  features,  complexion,  and  woolly , 
hair  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  the 
look  and  behaviour  of  human  creatures: 
That  they  got  flaves  of  diflFerent  nations  to 
fpeak  to  them ;  but  they  underftood  nothing 
of  what  they  faid,  nor  did  they  fpeak  to  one 
another  while  the  Dodor  faw  them  j  and 
the  captain  told  him,  that  all  the  while  they 
were  on  board  his  fhip,  which  was  three 
weeks,  they  did  not,  even  in  their  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another,  utter  one  articulate 
found, .  as  far  as  he  heard  or  could  learn  : 
That  they  are  well  known  to  the  Portuguefe> 
and  called  by  them  Bouraas,  that  is,  beafls- 
of  burden ;  That,  feme  days  thereafter,  Cap- 
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tain  Gregory  fold  them,  wiA  other  flave^,  to 
the  captain  of  a  Dutch  veffcl*  The  DoQsor 
added)  that,  for  his  part,  after  feeing  theatf 
be  hadt  not  the  !eaft  doubt  of  their  beiftg 
men^  and  he  fays  the  captem  wae  of  the 
fame  opinion;  for  he  fadd,  that,  being  aflbed 
by  €>ne  of  the  nativei  at  the  mouth  of  thts 
rvfet  Gaboo»r  whether  he  believed  tliem  ta 
be  men  ?  he  fiold  theins  he  thought  Aiey  were 
meft  as  much  as  either  of  them  was. 

From  the  account  grv^m  by  Ais  gentle^ 
man^  we  may  fee  the  progrefs  of  hmguage 
among  fkvagcs.    Firft,  we  have  a  numberof 
wild  mien  not  afibciated,  or  at  leaft  not  K- 
ving  in  fe^clofe  an  intercourfe  of  fociety  a» 
h  neceflSu^  for  the  inveatiorr  of  Tanguage, 
and  titerefbre  without  the  ufe  of  ipeeeh^ 
And  we  may  obfervc  how  forprifingly  this 
ftory  tokt  by  Dr  GreenhiB  agrees  wiA  the 
account  above  mentioned  given  by  Herc^ 
dotus,  of  the  Trogkxiytes,  inhabiting  tbe 
fame  country  of  Africa,  who  were  likewife' 
hunted  by  the  neighbouring  nations  like>i& 
many  beafi^,  and,  inftead  of  fpeaidug,  made 
3  noife  like  that  of  a  bat.    Nor  is  it  tcr  be 
wondered,  that  the  negroes^  ait  die  mMMKb^f 
the  river  Gaboeo, ,  and  tbe  Jk}QM  MoMf 
«nd  his  companions^  at  firft  believed  them 
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to  be  monkieS)'  ridt  men,  becaufe  they  did 
not  fpeak,  proceeding  updn  the  vulgar  error, 
that  language  is  natural  to  man  i  and  that 
therefore  whatever  animal  does  not  fpeak, 
is  not  a  man,  •  Biit,  among  other  things  be- 
longing to  the  men  of  that  country,  it  is  t6 
be  obferved  that  they  had  woolly  hair,  which 
none  of  the-  monkey  race,  as  far  as  I  cati 
learn,  have.  Next,  we  have  a  people  that 
had  learned  a  little  articulation,  but  not  fa 
much  as  to  commuuicate  their  thoughts  to 
one  another,  without  the  help  of  the  natural 
language  of  figns.  The  next  ftep  is  to  what 
may  be  called  a  language,  very  rude  and  im- 
per&d  indeed,  but  fuch  as  is  Sufficient  for 
communication,  with  little  or  no  help  firom 
a&ion  or  gefhire:  Of  this  kind  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Huroas  in  North  America,  and 
other  barbarous  langu^es,  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  in  the  fequeh  And,  laft  of  all,  comes 
the  language  of  art,  which  is  the  fubjedl  of 
the  fecond  volume  of  this:  work* 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  travels, 
I  will  quote  one  traveller  more,  very  little 
known,  but  who  reports  an  extraor^iury* 
fad  concerning  our  fpecies,  which  I  will  re« 
late  as  a  matter  of  curioQty,  thougli  it  b^;l 
Vol.  I.  R 
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long  not  to  my  fubjed,  except  in  as  fer  as 
it  tends  tb  give  us  more  enlarged  riews  of 
human  nature,  without  which  I  am  fenfible 
that  what  I  have  faid,  and  fhall  further  fay, 
of  the  natural  ftate  of  man,,  will  appear 
\  whimfical  and  ridiculous.  The  name  of 
this  traveller  fe  Keoptng^  a  Swtqde  by  birth, 
who,  in  the  year  1647,  we«it  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  there. ferved  on  board  a  Dutth 
fliip  of  force,  brionging  to  the  Dutch  Eftft- 
India  company,  in  quality  of  Lieutenantt 
In  felling  through  ihofe  fcas  they  had  oc« 
elation  to  comcjupon  the  coafl:  of  an  iflajid 
in  thte  gulf  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  Nicobar 
>:'  iflands  *>  wljerle  they  faw  njfea  with  iaals 
like  thofeot  cats,  and  which  they  fOjOved 
in  the  i&me  manner.  They  came  in  canoes 
along-fide  of  the  fbipvwith  *i  intention  to 
trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  to^ivc  them  par- 
rots in  exishangefor  iron,  which  they  wanted 
very  mudh.  Several  of  them  came  aboard 
the  ihip,  and  many  more  would  have  come; 

'^  It  IS  to  "be  otfefved,  that  there  arc  feveral  iflands  of 
tSliMtoc  lyifig  In  k  ftrirfg  at  the  north  end  oF  Bumatra. 
H^areiiiit^^tlMScefciM,  to  lmargine»  lAkt  our  Swediftn^- 
v^to  U  C9iyriaed  of  a  lie  by  •^ttpr;t«iv3dfer8,  irito  Hixte^ 
toucl^ed  at  /ome  9ne  of  theCe  tflandsj  and  Juye  not  found 
olarWicb  tMS; 
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but  the  Dutdi  TWrt  afraid  of  being  over- 
poweced  by  tfacir  numbers;  and  thcreft)i« 
they  fired  their  great  guns,  and  frigbtcn- 
^  tbeni  away.  The  next  day  they  3fent  a- 
fhore  a  boat  with  five  men ;  but  they  not 
having  retumfed  the  following  night,  the 
day  after  the  Capt^n  fent  a  larger  boat  a- 
ihore  with  more  hande,  aod  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  When  they  landed^  the  men  with 
the  tails  came  about  them  in^reat  numbers : 
by  firing  their  .pennon  they  chafed  them 
away ;  but  found  only  the  bones  of  their 
companions,  who  had  been  devoured  by 
the  favages ;  and  the  boat  in  which  they 
had  landed  they  found  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  iron  of  it  carried  away. 

The  author  who  relates  this  is,  as  I  am 
well-informed,  an  author  of  very  good  ctfi^ 
dtt  '*.    Me  Writes  in  a  fimple  plain  manner,  * 
not  like  a  man  who  intended  to  impofe  a 

*  The  ftorf  is  told  in  the  6th  volume  s£  Linnactts's 
Amoemtates  academciie,  in  an.academical  oration  of  one 
Hoppiust  a  fcholar,  as  I  fuppoie^  of  Ltnnaeiu»  who  nlatss 
the Aor^ruponihesreditpfthls Keeping* witlirfareta  other 
circumftances  befides  thofe  I  hare  mentioned.  Ai  I  knew 
nptbing  Jhen  of^aa7  other  amitior  .Trfiobad  ipoken  of 
ni(p.O:m.d^  taili(,  I xbo^[g^.th£  faa  gUnoitlinasf,  and.was 
not  difpofed  Xa  JbcJiege  ;&,  rwithAlU  koopdx^g  :nrho  (bis 

R  a 
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lie  upon  the  world,  merely  for  the  fiUy 
pleafure  of  mnfcing  people  ftare;  and  if  it 
be  a.  lie, .  ^&r  it  cannot  be  a  miftake,)  it  is 
the  only  li^  in  his  book;  for  every  thing 

Keopmg  was,  and  what  credit  he  defenrcd,  I  thcrefiftre 
wrote  to  Linnaeus,  inquiring  about  hiqi»  and  deflring  to 
know  where  hfe  book  was  to  be  found.  He  returned  mc 
a' very  polity  arifwcr,  informing  me,  that  the  book  was 
lately  reprinted  at  Stockholtx),  1745J  afind  Sahium\  that 
tlie  author  was,  "  natione  Suecos,  fecutus  nave*  Belgi- 
«  cas  per  pVures  annos,  imprimis  ad  infulas  Indiae  Ori- 
«  entails.  Incepit  itet  1647;  Erat  Lieutenant  navalis  rd. 
<(  Habet  multa  dc  anknklibus  et  plantis  fparfa,  ftmplici 
««  ftylo;  fed  omnia  reiiqua  quae  retulit  de  his,  (implici- 
«  tatc  et  fide  fumma  rccenfet;  quorum  omnia  reliqua 
«  hodie  notidima  etconfirmaca." 

Upon  this  information  I  got  the  book  from  Stock- 
holm* It  is  in  the  Swedifti  language,  which  I  do  not 
underftand;  but  that  paflage  of  it  baring  been  tranflated 
td  me  by  a  Swedifh  gentleman,  I  found  it  to  agree  cx- 
aaly  with  the  ftory  told  by  Hoppiui.  And  the  gentle- 
man, who  was  vexy  well  acquainted  with  the  book,,  con- 
firmed what  Linnaeus  fays,  of  its  being  written  in  a 
plain  and  fimple  flyle,  bearing  intrinfic  marks  of  truth. 

As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  curiofity,  I  will  fubjoin 
what  Linnaeus  further  fays  in  his  letter  to  me. 

"  2.  J?e«//«/,  longiuspofteum,  (Keoping,)vidit  ipfeho- 
«<- mines  caudatosetnodumos.'  . 

<«  5.  Gejntrus  et  Aldtwandus  habent  ei  antiquis  fittulem  ' 
figuram  caiudati. 

**  4.  Opus' tftiidChinenfe,  lingua  etflyloChinenfit  cum  ' 
«-figuris,  JO  Ti>l.   8vo,  quod  poflideo  et  Cftit  fidtliter 
<«mu]tas  et  plantas  et  animalia,  idexn  dep£ngtC.' 
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eire  that  he  has.  related  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables has  been  found  to  be  true.  I  am 
fenfible,  however,  that  thofe  who  believe 
that  men  are,  and  always  have  been,  the 
fame  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world, 
and  fuch  as  we  fee  them  in  Europe,  will 
think  this  ftory  quite  incredible;  but  for 
my  own  part  I  am  convinced,  that  we  have 
not  yet  difcovered  all  the  variety  of  na- 
ture, not  even  in  our  own  fpecies;  and  the 
moft  incredible  thing,  in  my  apprehenfion, 
that  could  be  told,  fuppofing  there  were  no 

^*  5*  RMmphiui  habuit  per  plures  annos  Tivcim  homin^m 
**  nodumura,  quern  aluit.  Audor  fidiffisnui  vocat  eum 
**  Cacutiack. 

<«  6.  Brady  mercatcir  vivus,  qui  diu,  per  {eptennium,  viz- 
^  it  in  Malacca^  fiquis  alius*  Tir  gravis,  candidus,  et  fin- 
^  cerusy  Tidit  hominem  no^mum,  et  defcripflt  in  faini«> 
**  liart  coUoquio;  omnia,  quae  ego  novi  antea,  ita  (i9cere« 
««  ut  de  ejus  fide  dubitare  nequeam,  mibi  retulit. 

**  Et  no^umus  et  caudatus  re^i  incedmt  i  caudatua 
**  Aon  loquitur. 

**  Dalitt  fuit  informator  Fxincipis  noftri  h^i^reditarii, 
<<  Tir  infinita  eruditione  e^  ikpientia.  Hie  edidit  orado* 
*<  nem  quam  babuit  cor^m  Soc.  Reg.  Acad.  S^ieat^  in 
**  qua  de  his  agit. 

**  Montpcrtmst  epi&olaGaIIica,Berolij>i,  a^  &egem  Bo- 
'<  ruiSae,  de  his  multum  agit. 

*<  Unius.  oculati  te{Unioniuin>  quod  ridtt,  pluris  mihi 
f (  ^ft,  quam  centum  negantium  ideo  quod  noa  yideniat»*' 
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fa&s  td  contra£dl  it>  would  be,  that  aH  tbe 
mca  in  the  dttferent  pftfts  of  the  earth  wece 
the  fame  in  fke,  figure,  ihape,  and  cblotin 
I  am  therefore  difpofed  to  believe,  npon  cre- 
dible evidence,  that  there  are  ftiR  greater 
varieties  in  our  fpccies  than  what  is  nientt-^ 
oned  by  this  traveller:  ,  For,  that  there  are 
men  with  tails,  fuch  as  the  antients  gave  to 
their  fatyrs,  is  a  fad  fo  well  attcfted  that  I 
think  it  cannot  be  doubted  *.  But  our  Swc- 

*  See  Einkati  Sjftema  Naturdes  W.  t*  fag.  33.  aAd  Bm/^ 
fin's  Natural  Hiftory.  Thofe  wKo  have  not  iludied  the 
▼ariety  of  natnre  m  animais,  and  particularly  in  noan, 
^c  moft  ▼aricm&  of  all  aattnals*  trill  think  thi»  ftory*  of 
men  vith  tails,  very  ridiculous;  and  will  laUgh  at  the 
crcdizltty  of  theanthor  for  feeitxing  to  believe  fuck  fto- 
nes:  Bat  the  philofopher^  wjko  is  inore  difpofed  to  inr 
qaire,  than  to  laugh  aoddfertde^  will  notxtt^dit,  at 
<m€e,  as  a  thing  incredible,  that  there  fhooldbe  fiich  a 
variety  iii  dilf  fpecies,  as  i^l  as  in  the  fimian  tribe, 
ivhkh  19  fo  near  of  kin  to  us.— That  there  hsnre  hetn  in* 
dividuals  in  Europe,  with  tails,  is,  I  think,  a  fad  incoil^i^ 
l>le.  Mr  MaiHeii,  the  author  of  the  defcription  wT  Egypt, 
a  man  of  ^Itat  curiofity  aftdtSbfbrvatton,  affirtns;ili  k  work 
that  he  tiilliTcfhamd,  that  he  hirnftlF  faw  fevcral  rrien  of 
that  kind,  whom  he  names,  and  of  whom  he  gives  a  parti- 
cular acetruxit;  And  I  could  produce  legal  evidence,  by  wit* 
ncflcs  yet  living,  of  a  man  inlnvemefk,  ontBarhef.VL  teach- 
er of  mathematics,  who  had  a  tail,  about  half  a  foot  long; 
yrhkh  he  careifolly  concealed  during  his  lift ;  but  was 
difcovered  after  his  death,  which  happenecl  about  twenty 
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difli  traveller,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  tKe  only 
one  who  fpeaks  of  tails  of  fuch  lenjgtli*  Its 
thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar. 

years  ago.    Nor  will  any  man,  who  knows  the  ftm^wre 
of  the  human  body,  and  tKe^nattirA  of  a  tail,  which  is  ' 
nothing  elfe  but  an  elongation  of  the.  rmnp^bone,  be  iur- ' 
prifed  that  this  fhould  fometimes  happen;    V^heyen^'^a 
learned  anatomift*  in  the  account  he*  gives  of  the  0j3«»^ 
Oi^»  or  rump-bone,  fays.  That  *  os  coccygfs  refierre-'  quafi ' 

*  parvam  caudam;  quae  tamennatukalkcpaonafiparet  tx^ 

*  trinfecus,  ficot  in  pecudibos  et  al iis  qi^dbufdam  bniiti&.'  Re-  * 

<  ferunt  equidem  Diemerbroeck  etKanrey,  ft  YtdHle  hodtt^ ' 
« nes,  qui  hoc  loco  caudao)  gerebant  exterios  eoaiiaaateBi;' 

*  ad  pedis  longitudinem,  quibus  indubie  os  cocc^^iuit^ 

<  comjpe£tusi  ex  officulis  multis.'  When  we  look  to  Di- 
emerbroeck,  we  find  a  very  particular  account  of  aiaft. 
of  this  kind,  iahis  anatomy.  Hi.  dc  o0hus»  /•  919*  cfiiit.  Ul"' 
irajeai  1 67*.  et  584.  edit.  Lugduu.  i683^r-*  Hac  eQf;cjg^.i>^;  * 
lays  he,  *  fi  extrodum  incorvatum  in  kii^tudine  ej^crofcat, 
<iitcauda,  qualem,  anno  1638,  in  infante  recens  nato, 

*  ad  femi-ulnae  longltudinem,  i^idimus,  omniao  limilem 
«  caudae  cercopitheci,  feu  fiwae  camlatae ;  a  qif^  be/(tia 

*  mavteW  fecundo  tertiove  ingravidacionis  menie^  utipj&- 
«  met  nobis  narravit,  exterrita  fiierat.  Cum  talibfus  vil- 
'  loiis  caudb  homines,  in  'quibufdam  Indiae  lo^i^.c^oi* 

*  muniter  nafc»i  te&is  eft  Pliaius»  Nat.  hift.  lib.  7.  cap.  a, 
«  Etiam  Paulus  Venetus,  lib.  3.  Itinerar.  cap.  ^8.  fcribit* 

*  in  regno  Laifobri,  homines  fylveftres  ia  fylvis  in\;eniri, 

*  qui  caudas  habent,  ut  canes,  longitudiais  uniiis  fialmi. 

*  Horum  teftimonia  pluriiauoi  copfirmat  Hanraeu^  de 
^  geoer .  aminial.  exercit.  4;  h^  hiftpria:  Chirurgos  qui- 

*  dftffl»  vir  i^obus,'  mihique  iamiUaris,  ex  India  Oi;ieatalI 
^  re4\i9i  bcKT^  fide  mihi  n^uxavit^  in  infula  Bome^^^  to- 

R4 
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That  thefe  animals  were  m^ny  as  they 
trafficked,  and  ufe^  the  art  of  navigation,  I 
think  cannqt  be  denied.     It  appears,  t^at 

*  CIS  a  mart  remotioribus  et  montofis,  nafci  hodie  geniu 
^  quodditoi  hpminum  candatum,  (uti  olim  alibi  accidiife 
f  ^pod  Pau&iuam  legimus ;)   e  quibus  aegr^  paptam  vir- 

*  gincm  (fuot  emm  fylricolae)  ipfe  vtdit,  cuqi  cauda  car- 

*  nofa*  cra^a>  fpithamae  longitudine,  inter  cliine^  reQexa, 

*  qua  annyn  ct  jpudenda  operiebat.  Ufque  adco  velari  fia 
« loca  yohiit  namra.! 

.  The  otHj  queftioo*  therefore,  rh^.t  can  be  in  this  matter 
isy  Whether  this  furgeon,  mentioned  by  E!jemenbroeck» 
can  be  credited*  wl|o  fays*  th4t  be  faF*  in  ^^  ifland  of 
Qofneoy  one  of  a  race  of  piep,  (^^«/  J^mnumf)  with  tails; 
or  whether  it  be-  only  a  variety  of  the  i&diyidualy  ^d 
what  we.ls^ould  call  a  monftroGty,  npt  a  yarie(y  belonging 
Ito  -the  Q>ecies,  and  fuch  as  goes  to  the  race.  And  if  it  had 
been  fotmd  in  dtily  one  or  two  indiridaals,  it  niight  hay^ 
been  accotmted  of  the  lafi  kind.  But,  as  it  has  been  found 
in  fo  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  T  think  it  is  at  lead 
probable  (if  there  were  nothing  more  in  the  cafe)  that  it  is 
a  fpecific  variation,  and  that  there  is  a  race  or  nation  of 
men  with  tails;  For  as  this  variety  has  been  fpund  in  women 
as  well  as  men,  if  two  of  this  kind  ihonld  go  together,  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  children  would  Ukewiie 
have  tails.  The  like  hRppens  in  the  cafe  of  men  with  fix 
fingers,  feme  of  whofe  children  haye  commonly  that  pe- 
culiarity, even  when  they  match  with  women  who  have 
the  ordinary  number  of  fingers.  (See  the  obfervations  that 
Maupcrtuis  has  made  upon  this  fubjeA,  in  his  Letters.) 
Andtf  two^K//*f//<f/>«',  as  Manpertuis  calls  them,  fhould 
^o  together,  I  tliink  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
•whole  race  would  have  that  variety.  If  m  this  manner 
tails  ihould  be  continued  in  the  race,  then  there  would 
^  families,  and  at  lafl  nations  of  tailed  men.    And  ^ 
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they  herded  together,  aad  lived  in  fome 
Idnd  of  fociety;  but  whether  they  had  the 
ufe  of  language  or  not,  does  not  appear 

it  would  be  what  I  call  a  varietj  of  the  J^echf,  not  of  the 
individual  only,  An4  that  it  truly  is  fo»  I  think  is  a  fad 
fufficiently  attefted-  One  of  thofe  tailed  men  mentioned  by 
Mr  Maillett  was  a  black,  whom  he  faw  atTripoly,  and  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  from  the  ifland  of  Borneo  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  he  faid  the  moil  of  the  men  and  wo-* 
cDen  had  tails.  And  with  this  account  agrees,  not  only 
yrhat  the  furgeon,  mentioned  by  Diemerbroeck,  fays,  but 
alfo  whatBontlus,  a  learned  phyfician  of  Batavia,  relates* 
in  his  Natural  Hifiory,  lib.  5.  ^.  ja^  of  a  kingdom  in  that 
iil^d,  where  mapy  of  his  countrymen  hadfeen,at  the  Court 
of  the  kingp  men  with  tails.  His  words  are :  **  PorrOt  >& 
«  infula  Borneo,  ii)  regno  SuceoJanfi  dido,  a  noftris  mer« 
**  catoribus  propter  orvzam  et  adamantes  frequentata, 
**  homines  montani  caudati  in  interioribus  regni  inveni<* 
•<  untur ;  quos  multi  e  no0ris  in  aula  regis  Succodanae 
<<  viderunt.  Cauda  autem  illis  eft  prominentia  quaedam 
<«  offi$  coccygis,  ad  quatuor  aut  paolo  amplius  digitot 
*<  ezcrefcens;  eodem  modo  quo  truncata  cauda,  (quos 
**  nos  Jhlipones  yocamus,)  fed  depilis."  Gemelli  Carreri, 
in  his  Travels,  relates,  that,  in  Manilla,  and  the  other 
Philippine  Iflands,  there  are  negroes  to  be  feen  with 
tails  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  torn.  5.  pag.  68.  Paris 
edit^  1719^  Bufforij  hiji*  fiatur.  torn*  Z*t^i*  4^^*  And  the 
fame  author  fays,  that  he  was  cold  by  certain  Jefulti, 
men  whom  he  could  believe,  that  there  was  in  the 
ifland  of  Mindora,  near  to  Manilla,  a  race  of  men  called 
Manghienst  who  had  all  tails,  from  four  to  five  inches 
long ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  men  had  been  converted  to 
the  catholic  faith,  thid.  torn.  j.  fag.  92.  Bufon,  uU  fu^ 
fra.  And  John  Struys,  in  his  Travels,  relates,  that  he 
Umfclf  faw,  in  the  ifland  of  Formofk,  a  man  with  a  tailp 
piof e  than  a  foot  iongi  aU  covered  with  red  hair,  aad 
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from  our  author's  relation:  And  I  fliould 
inclioe  to  think  that  they  hzfcd  not,  and  that 
in  this  refpeft  they  refembled  the  Orang 

▼cry  like  the  tail  of  an  ox ;  and  that  this  man  told  him» 
that  all  thofe  in  the  fouthcrn  part  of  this  ifland  had  tails 
di  the  fame  kind.  Struys's  Travels i  torn,  l^pag.  loi.  print- 
ed at /?<9«^/»  ^719- — ^ftffon,  uli  fupra^fags  403/ 

That  the  reader  may  have  ifi  one  view  every  diing  that 
I  know  npon  this  fubjeA,  I  will  mention  fbmc  Hctruf- 
can  vafcs,  in  which  men  are  reprefented  with  long  tails, 
like  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar.     Sec  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Count  dc  Caylus,  torn.  a.  plate  23.  and  29. 
^ofe  vafes  are  of  vtvy  high  antiquity,  many  of  them 
older.  It  is  bdicvcd,  dian  the  foundation  of  Rome.    And, 
I  tiiinlc  it  is  probable  that  the  men  with   tails  paint- 
ed upon  them  yj^tt  not  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
(for  froioa  whence  (hould  fuch  a  fancy  have  come  ?)  but 
creatures  that  then  really  exifted,  as  much  as  the  animals 
that  wc  fee  rcprefcnted   in  Egyptian  fculpture,    fuch 
a$   the   cyhocepbaliy    or    dog-headed    men   or    monkies, 
(call  theip  how  you   pleafc,)    refembling    the  Egyp- 
tian god  called  by  Virgil  latratar  Jnuhis,  and  fuch  as  the 
fphinxesp  \  mean  ;hc  Egyptian  Sphinxes,  not  the  winged 
Sphinx  of  the  Grccianpoets-  See  what  Dr  Tyfop  has  collec- 
ted upon  this  fubjedt,  in  his  appendix  to  the  diiTedion  of 
the  Orang  Outang,  j>«^.  3^.  and  56,    If  more  antient  au- 
thorities, upon  this  fubjed,  ar^  wanted,  we  have  that  of 
Ptolomy,,  in  hi$  geography,  who  fpeaks  of  the  inhabi- 
t^ts  of  certain  iilands  in  his  time,  who  had  tails«    And 
if  we  will  cQnneA  antient  authorities  with  modern,  we 
have  that  of  Marco  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  travelled 
in  the  Eai^»  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  relates,  that,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  there  are  men  inhabiting  the 
mountains*  who  have  taik  as  long  as  a  pato.    Set  Bvffon^ 
ibfd.pagn^,  andthep^age  firoQi  Pi^xierbro^k,  abpve 
quoted* 
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Oiitongs,  though  injother^i^fpeds  thej^  ap^^ 
peairta  l^veiieiih  faitker  advaoicedin  the  avw 
o€Kfe;  ibrl  do  nocthinkthast  yitey  'invdaet- 


,Ail  thefe   authorii;ies   aotwithlbrnjlyig,    Mr  Buflf^fi 
feei^s'  not  to  Relieve  that  there  are^ny  men  with  bdls  ex- 
iRing.    We  cannot,  he  fays,  believe  entirely  what  Stray s 
has  jfaid.    He-fiai  'i^aggeratccf:  Htk  iie^s  Copied  ^Mar- 
co Paolo,   aid  Gbhelii  Carreil,'   and  PtoFomy,   thill. 
p.  403.    Mr  Bnifoii;  however;  appeah  t6  believe  m  ano- 
ther variety  of  onr  i^cies,*  ffluctf  more  extraordinary^ 
md  inch  as,  f  believe.  Is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
fpocies  of  a^ixnal;'I'tnean,  that  of  men  with'  one  feg  very  . 
imith  bigger  thail  the  other,  which,  he  fays,  is  to  be 
fpimd  m  a  ndttdn  fotnewhere  in  India;  ibid.pag,  414* 
and  this  not  the  tS€St  of  diieafe,  t^ut.a  peculiarity  which, 
they  have  from  their  birth/ 
Hotwithftanding,  therefore,  the  authority  pf  Mr'Buffbn 
ondieotherflde,t3ieib  ladts,  fttte/led  by  fo  many  different 
authors,  antient  and  modem,  fully  conVmcem'e  of  the  ex- 
iftenceofmenWitiL'tarls.  tf,  however,  the  reader  fiiouldttiU 
jhave  any  dpubi,  h^  mull:,- 1  think,  at  teaft,  allow  the  matter 
to  be  problttnatit^l';  and,  hke  eve^  other  variety  of  ouf 
ipecies,  well  drfanriing  to  be  inquired  into j  unldfs,  per- 
haps, he  be  b^ Renumber  of  th'oie  philofophers  who 
fet  bounds  to  Omnipotence,  and  pronounce  dcciGvelj, 
diat  man  with  filch*  variatioYis'  clinndt  exift.    This  dpg- 
matical'  fplrit  has  gone  lb' far  iri'^h'e  age  in  whiA  we  live, 
that  many  will  not  believe  that  there  is  in  our  fpecies 
the  common  variation  of  great  and  fmall,  from  the  fize 
often  or  eleven  feet,  to  that  of  two  or  three.    As  to  the 
firft,  Mr  Hawkfworth,  m  the  Introdudlion  to  the  late 
Colledion  of  voya^s  round  the  world,  has  fairly  ftated 
|hc  evidence  on  hoth  fides  j  by  which  I  think  it  is  proved, 
as  much  as  a  fad  of*  that  kind  can  well  be,  unleis  we 
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has  (aidf  that  the  Orang  Outanga  pridtif^ 
navigation  or  commerce^     Thfcy  live  how<^ 
ever  in  fociety ;  aGt  together  in  concert,  par 
ticularly  in  attacking  elephants;  build  huts, 
and   no  doubt  praftife  other  arts,    both 

fliall  k%  mere  negadye  evidence  ag^inft  pofitire,  that  men 
of  fudi  a  Bzt  are  to  be  found  in  the  fouthem  p^xts  of  the 
fouth  continent  of  America.  And  that  there  were  once 
Pigmies  in  Africa*  is  pofitiyely  averred  by  a  very  diligent 
inquirer  into  the  hiftory  of  animals,  I  mean  Artftotlc. 
Hift0r.  onimaL  UK  8.  e.  iz.  This  Ariftptle  relates,  upon 
information  which  he  thought  could  )>e  depended  upon. 
But  one  NofmofiUf  who  was  fent  ambafladbr  to  iEthiopia 
by  the  emperor  Juftinian^  faw  him&lf,  in  his  travels  to 
that  country,  very  little  men,  whom  he  defcribes  pard- 
culvly.  See  PhotU  Bihliotbn  cod.  3.  /•  m.  7.  And  I  have 
little  doubt,  but  that  the  Jockos  or  (mail  Orang  Outang^ 
are  of  this  Pigmy  race  of  men. 

The  lame  fpirit  of  unbelief  in  the  variety  of  nature's 
works,  appears  to  have  poflefled  fome  of  the  authors  .of 
antiquity^  particularly  S^bo,  who  rejeds,  as  fabulous, 
what  feveral  authors,  ^hom  he  nameS|  ha4  related  of  ex- 
traordinary varieties  of  o\a  ipcci^s  that  were  to  be  feen  in 
India;  fuch  ^  the  07i{f#f  l«A^i,  pr  men  with  eyes  in  their 
breaft;  the  f»«f*mXffff,pr  men  with  one  leg.L/i.i$./.M.489. 
and  lih.  2./.  48.  But  eveii  fpch  ftories  we  ought  not  rafhly  to 
rejeA,  as  abfolutely  incredible,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  as  a* 
gree  with  modem  accounts.  Now,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has 
told  us,  that  he  was  informed  of  a  people  in  fouth  Ame- 
rica, who  had  their  eyes  in  their  breafts ;  and  an  Efqair 
maux  girl,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  French  in  Car 
aada,  after  ihe  had  learned  to  fpeak  French,  related  that 
(he  had  feen  a  whole  nation  of  m^n  ^i||ch  but  one  le^. 
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for  fuftenance  and  defence :  So  that  they  may- 
be reckoned  to  be  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the 
human  progreiiion,  being  aflfoeiated)  and 
pradifmg  certain  arts  of  life;  but  not  fo 
far  advanced  as  to  have  invented  the  great 
art  of  language;  to  which  I  think  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nicobar  muft  have  approached 
nearer,  (if  they  have  not  already  found  it 
out)j  as  they  are  fo  much  further  advanced 
in  other  arts. 

This  ftory  is  told  both  by  diarievms*  in  his  accoimt  of 
Canada,  and  hy  the  author  of  Telliamed,  /•  2  $4.;  who 
adds,  tha^t  the  giH,  after  having  been  feveral  times -eza- 
mined  and  re-examined,  ftood  conftantly  to  the  truth  of 
theftorj.  Infliort»  a  modeft  inquii^r  into  nature,  will 
fet  no  other  bound  to  the  Tariety  of  her  produdions, 
than  that  which  Artftotle  has  fet,  in  that  famous  maxim 
of  his,  adopted,  I  fec^  by  Mr  Buffon,  ^icquid  fieri  pottft^ 
fit.  .  Every  things  that  can  exift^  doet  exifl;  and  every  thing 
can  exifty  that  does  not  imply  a  contradidion.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  lifien  to  credible  evidence  concemmg  the 
exigence  of  any  animal,  however  ftrange,  unlefs  we  cai| 
take  upon  us  to  pronounce  decifively,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  by  nature  thatfuch  an  anioial  ihould  ezift. 
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OftheOran^Qut^ng-^The.  Account  Buffm 
-and  Linnaeus  ^W£  <jfhim  cxmimed. 

.'i..  '        *  .... 

AS  I  hav«.fo  often  mentioned  this  race 
of  animals,  I  think  it  proper  to  give 
here  a  more  particular  account  of  them  than 
i  J&aire  hithei^U  done;  bdng^  aocorddng 
lb  my  hypothefis,  a  fenrbatous  nation, 
which  has  not  yet  learned  the  ufe  of  iQ^ech. 
Tiiisokpijpita^,  Ikskcm^  will  .aj)pcar  vtty 
fmgular  to  many,  and  will  give  offence  to 
fome,  as  highly  derogatory^  according  to 
theif  notions,  ^m  the  dignity  of  .human 
nature.  But  ks  i  ib  not  write  to  flatter  the 
vahky  ,6r  prejudices  of  any  iman,  I  wJll  fair- 
ly examine  the  qu^oQ)  and  begin  with 
flating  the  fads,  as  they  are  'odh^ed  by  ' 
Mr  Buffbn,  in  his  natural  hiftory,  vol.  14. 
And,  firft,  with  refped  to  his  body,  there 
has  been  an  accurate  diifedion  made  of 
it  by  two  Englifh  anatomifts,  Mr  Ty- 
fon  and  Mr  CSooper ;  and  from  their  obfer-  - 
vations,  joined  with  fome  of  his  own,  Mr 
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Buffon  pronounces,  that,  as  to  his  body,  he 
is  altogether  maoi  both  outfide  and  infidey 
excepting  ibme  fmall  variations,  fuch  as 
cannot  make  a  fpecific  difference  betwixt 
the  two  animals,  and  I  am  perfuaded  are 
lefs  confiderable  than  are  to  be  found  be- 
twixt individual  that  arc  undoubtedly  of 
the  human  fpecies.  And,  more  particu- 
larly, he  has,  fays  Mr  Buffon,  the  tongue, 
and  the  other  organs  of  pronijnciation,  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  man ;  and  the  brain  is  al- 
together of  the  fame  form  and  the  fame  (ize. 
He  and  man  are  the  only  animals  that  have 
the  vifcera,  fuch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs^  the 
liver,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  exadly  of 
the  fame  ftrudlurc;  and  they  alone  have  but- 
tocks and  calfs  of  the  leg,  which  make  them 
more  proper  for  walking  upright,  than  any 
other  animal,  pag.  61  *•  Then  there  is  the   >- 

•  Mr  Tyfon  fays,  that  Uis  Orang  Outang,  vrhea 
he  weot  t^on  all-fovr,  which  was  but  rarely,  walked 
upon  the  nuckks,  or.  rather  upon  the  firft  joints  of  the 
fingers  of  his  hands;  from  which,  I  think,  he  very  juftly 
inTcrs,  thSirhe  was  not  by  nature  intended  to  go  conftant- 
ly  tiponi  aJl-foor,  btit  only  upon  occafion,  or  a  prefent 
Ihift.  Fwtf  k  lift94>^iiis  ufnai  way  of  walking,  he 
Would  Jtukve;placed  the  palms-flat  to  the.  ground,  as  all  o- 
ther'  axtimals  do  the  .foals  of  the  feet,  ^d  thereby  he 
^»b«ffl  fcaVe  Wn-rcnfteirdbcttferaMetpWarliJs  wt^t. 
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fame  variety  of  fize  among  them  that  is  ia 
our  fpecies;  for  fome  of  them  are  from  fix 
to  feven  feet,  and  others  of  them  do  not 
exceed  three  feet.  Of  this  laft  kind  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  diffeded  by  the  Eng- 
lifti  anatomifts,  and  in  general  all  thofe  that 
have  ever  been  feeii  in  Europe:  So  that, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  the  great  Orang 
Outang  may  be  ftill  more  like  men  fuch  as 
we.  In  Ihort,  according  to  Mr  Buffon,  the 
Orang  Outang  rcfembles  man  more  in  the 
ftrudture  of  his  body,  than  he  does  even  the 
apes  and  baboons,  with  whom  he  is  com- 
monly ranked;  and  therefore,  fa.y8  he,, 
the  Indians  are  excufable  for  having 
aflfociated  him  with  the  human  race,  un- 
der the  name  of  Orang  Outang^  which  figni- 
fies,  in  their  language,  a  tvild  man^  pag.  62. 
As  to  the  relations  of  travellers  concer- 
ning this  animal,  I  will  begin  with  that  of 
Bontius,  who  was  firft  phylician  in  Batavia, 
and  has  written  a  learned  natural  hiftory  of 
India,  in  which  he  relates,  that  he  faw  feve- 
ral  Orang  Outangs,  of  both  fex^s,  walking 
ere£t ;  and  he  particularly  ol^erved  the  fc*^ 
male,  that  flic  fliewed  figns  of  modefty,  by 
hiding  herfelf  from  men  whom  flie  did  ripit 
know.    And  he  adds,  that  ihe  wept  and 
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groped)  and  performed  other  human  ac- 
tions: So  that  nothing  human  feemed  to 
be  wanting  in  her,  except  fpeech.  His 
words  are :     ^  Quod  meretur  admirationem, 

*  vidi  ego  aliquot  utriufque  fexus  eredle  ince- 
^  denteS)  imprimis^  (cujus  effigiem  hie  exhi- 

*  bco),  fatyramfemellam,  tantaverecundiaab 
^  ignotis  fibi  hominibiis  occulentem;  turn 
^  quoque  faciem  manibus  (liceat  ita  dicere) 

*  tegentem,  ubertimque  licrymantem,  gc- 

*  mitus  cientem,  et  caeteros  humanos  adlus 
^  exprimeutem;  ut  nihil  humani  ei  deefle 

*  diceres,praeterloqueIam.  Nofflen  ei  indunt 

*OraNG      OtJTANG,     quod      HOMINEM 

•Sylvae  (ignificat/  Bant.  Sifi.  Natur. 
Ind.  cap.  32.  pag.  84.  et  85. 

The  next  authority  I  (hall  quot^,  is  that 
of  Purchas,  in  his  collection  of  voyages, 
who  reports,  upon  the  credit  of  one  Battel, 
whom  he  faw  and  converfed  with,  that  there 
16,  in  Africa,  an  animal,  which  he  calls  Pon-- 
go^  refembling  a  man  in  every  refpedt,  only 
that  he  is  much  bigger,  and  like  a  Giant : 
That  they  walk  always  upright,  and  are 
armed  with  fticks,  with  which  they  attsck 
even  elephants^  dnd  drive  them  out  of  thdt 
Woods.  They  Uve  upon  fiiiits  only,  ao4 
VoL.L  S 
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cat  no  flefti :  That  they  fleep  in  trees,  and 
make  huts,  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
fun  and  rain ;  and,  when  one  of  them  diest 
the  reft  cover  the  body  with  a  heap  of  bran- 
ches and  foliage.     He  fays  there  are  two 
kinds  of  them,    the  one  he  calls  Pongo^ 
which  is  as  tall,  and  much  thicker  than  a 
man ;  and  the  other  he  calls  Enjockoy  or 
Jocko<,  who  is  much  lefs  than  a  man.     He 
fays,  that  they  cannot  fpeak ;  but  have  more 
underftanding  than  the  other  animals.     He 
adds,  that  Battel  told  him,  that  they  had 
carried  oflF  from  him  a  little  negroe  boy, 
who  came  back  to  him  again,  after  ftaying 
a  year  with  them,  without  fufFering  any 
harm.      This  is  only  an    abridgement  of 
what  Purchas  fays.     The  paflage  may  be 
feeh  at  large,  in  Purchases  Pilgrims^  part  2. 
book  7.  chap.  3.  *      And  two  other  travel- 
lers, Bofman.and  Gauthicr  Schoutten,  faw 
this  animal  likewife,  and  give  in  general 
pretty  much  the  fame  account  of  him ;  ad- 
ding, that  he  is  very  fond  of  women,  whom 
they  always  attack  when  they  meet  with 

*  .Tbere  is  a.circttmftance  which  Bnffon  has  cmiittcd  in 
Purchases  narrative,  and  Which  ghres  the  more  crecfibili* 
ty  to  it>  that  he  himfelf  faw  that  negroe  boy  of  BanePs, 
who  had  been  a  year  with  the  Orang  Ontangs. 
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them  in  the  woods.  And  Dampier,  Froger, 
and  other  travellers,  affirm  that  they  fre- 
quently carry  away  young  girls;  and  that 
it  is  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  they 
can  be  refcued  from  them.  Buffon^  voL  14. 
pag.  49.  et  50. 

The  next  authority  I  appeal  to  is,  that  of 
Gaflendi  the  philofopher,  who  having  ad- 
vanced, upon  the  credit  of  one  St  Ammand, 
a  traveller,  that  there  were,  in  the  Ifland  of 
Java,  apes  refembling  men;  and  the  fafl: 
being  denied,  M.  Peirefc  produced,  in  de- 
fence of  Gaflendi's  aflertion,  a  letter  from 
Mr  Noelle,  a  phyfician,  who  was  then  living 
in  Africa.  Mr  BufFon,  p.  47.  has  quoted 
the  very  words  of  the  letter ;  the  fubftance 
of  which  is,  that,  in  Guinea,  there  are  apes 
(fo  he  calls  them)  of  great  fize,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Barris  *.     They  have 

•  This  is  the  name  by  which  they  arc  kno^pn  in  the 
country;  and,  I  think,  this  mud  be  the  animal  meant  by 
Horace,  where,  fpeaking  of  a  lewd  woman,  he  fays, 

^uidtibi  vu,  mul/ffr,  nigris  dignljjima  barris? 
By  harri  all  the  commentators  that  I  have  confulted,  un- 
derftand  Elephants ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  meaning,,  a^s 
neither  the  epithet  hlack  agrees  to  an  elephant,  npr  the  known 
pharader  of  tha);  animal  for  chafiity,  make  fuch  a  con* 
jundion  proper.    And,  beildes  the  difproportioD  betwixt 
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long  white  beards,  which  give  them  a  ve- 
i^erable  appearance;  and  tliey  walk  with 
gravity  and  compofure.  They  excell  io 
judgement  and  intelligence,  and  learn  every 
tiling  very  readily ;  (for,  in  place  of  doccndij 
I  read  difcendiy  the  fenfe  fo  requiring.)  When 
they  are  clothed,  they  immediately  walk 
cre£k  j  and  they  play  very  well  upon  the 
pipe,  harp,  and  other  inftruments.  The 
females  among  them  have  their  monthly 
courfes;  and  the  males  have  a  great  defire 
for  women.  Mr  BufFon  quotes  three  other 
travellers,  Darcos,  Nieremberg,  and  Dapper^ 
pag.  4S.  as  giving  the  fame  account  of  thefc 
Barri  j  and  he  quotes  a  feurth,  p.  57.  one 
Francis  Pyrard,  who  fpeaks  of  their  great 
Axulityy  ikying,  that,  if  they  are  caught, 
and  taught  when  they  are  young,  they  learn, 
to  perform  all  domeftic  offices,  and,  particu- 
larly, to  carry  water ;  and,  if  they  let  fall, 
and  break  the  Veflel,  they  fall  a  crying.  And 

the  fize  and  ihape  of  a  woman  and  an  elephant,  is  fo 
great»  that  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  fo  corred  a  writer  as 
Horace  would  have  ufed  fo  extravagant  an  hyperbolev 
Whereas  an  animal,  fuch  as  the  Phyfician  Noefie  de- 
Icribes,  would  make  a  very  fit  match  for  a  lewd  woman* 
This  is  a  cridcirm  which  I  owe  to  my  learned  and  vror» 
thy  friend  Sir  John  Prin|^e»  prefident  of  the  Royal  Serf- 
ety. 
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with  him*  he  faysy  concurs  oae  father  Jarricy 
who  fays  the  rame  thing,  almoft  in  the  fame 
words. 

The  next  traveller  I  fhall  quote,  is  a  coun- 
tryman of  Mr  BufFon,    Mr  de  la  Broffe^ 
who  made  a  voyage  to  Angola  in    1738^ 
P^g^  50-  he  fays,  that  thefe  Orang  Outangq^ 
whom  he  calls  by  the  name  of  ^impizesy 
being  probably  the  name  which  the  natives 
of  Angola  gave  them,  arc  from  fix  to  feven 
feet  high.    They  carry  away  young  negroe 
girls,  and  keep  them  for  their  pleafure :  And, 
he  fays,  he  knew  one  negroe  girl  th^t  had 
been  with  them  three  years.    They  make 
to  themfelves  huts ;  and  the  weapon  they 
ufe  is  a  dick,  />.  51.     Mr  de  la  Brofie  fays 
further,  />•  55.  that  he  purchafed  from  a  ne- 
groe, two  young  Oraog  Outangs,  one  of 
which  was  a  male,    fourteen  moons  old, 
and  the  other  a  female  of  twelve  moons* 
He  carried  them  aboard  the  fhip  with  him  ; 
and  he    fays,  that  they  had  the  inftin£i: 
(by  which  he   means,   as  Bu£Fon   rightly 
underftands     him,     that    they    had    not 
been  uught  by  the  negroe,  from  whom  he 
bought   them)    to    fit    at   table;    to   eat 
of  every    thingj   to    make    uie    of   the 
S3 
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fpoon,  knife,  and  fofk ;  and  drink  wine  and 
other  liquors.  They  contrived  to  make 
themfelves  underftood  to  the  cabin-boys; 
^nd  when  they  did  not  give  them  what 
they  wanted,  they  fell  into  a  paflion,  feized 
them,  bit  them,  and  threw  them  down  to 
the  ground.  The  male,  he  fays,  fell  fick 
while  they  were  on  the  road,  and  made  him- 
felf  to  be  treated  like  a  fick  perfon.  He  was 
twice  blooded,  and  afterwards,  when  he  ail- 
ed any  thing,  he  held  out  his  arm,  and 
made  (igns  that  they  fhould  bleed  him ;  as 
if  he  had  known,  fays  our  author,  that  the 
blooding  had  done  him  good.  Mr  de  la 
BrofTe  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  thefe 
two  young  OrangOutangs  :  But,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  them,  that  they 
niuft  have  been  taken  from  among  animals 
that  had  arrived  at  fome  degree  of  civility 

'  and  cultivation.  Or,  fuppofing,  what  Mr 
de  la*  Broffe  does  not  fuppofe,  that  they  had 
learned  from  the  negroe,  of  whom  he  pur- 
chafed  them,  all  thofe  things,  which  he  fays 
they  did ;  it  muft  at  leaft  be  owned,  that, 

if  they  were  not  men,  they  had  the  docility 

belonging  to  our  fpecies. 

Another  authority  quoted  by  Mr  Buffon, 

^.  56.  is  that  of  an  Engliih  traveller>  ope 
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Harry  Grofs,  who  relates,  that,  fomewhcre 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coi;omandel,  there  were 
two  of  the  little  kind  caught,  fcarcely  three 
feet  high,  the  one  a  male,  and  the  other  a 
female,  and  given  in  a  prefent  to  Mr  Horn> 
the  governor  of  Bombay.  That  they  were 
entirely  of  the  human  form,  and  their  adion 
was,  for  the  greater  part,  that  of  a  man : 
That  they  made  their  bed  in  the  box  in 
which  they  were  put,  with  great  care ;  and, 
when  they  were  looked  at,  they  concealed 
with  their  hand,  thofe  parts,  which  mode- 
fty  forbids  to'ftiew.  They  were  fenfible  of 
their  captivity,  and  appeared,  on  that  acr 
count,  melancholy.  The  female  died  on  board 
a  ihip,  which  afflidied  the  other  fo  much> 
that  he  abftained  from  food,  and  furvived 
his  companion  but  two  days.  And  we  may 
oWenre,  that  this  account  which  our  Eng- 
glifli  traveller  gives  of  their  modefty,  agrees 
perfectly  with  Bontius^s  relation. 

And,  that  we  may  have  the  authority  of 
an  Italian,  as  well  as  a  French  and  Engliih 
traveller,  I  fliall  quote,  from  Mr  Bufibn,  p. 
58.  the  teftimony  of  Gemelli  Carreri,  who 
fays,  that  thefe  apes,  fo  he  calls  them,  feem 
to  have  more  wit  than  men  in  certain  re- 
iped^s.  For^  when  the  fruits  upon  the  moun^ 

S4 
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tains  fail*  they  come  down  to  the  ihore^whare 
they  find  oyftcrs  of  a  great  fize,  weighing 
feveral  pounds.  Someof  thefe  lie  open  upon 
the  beach:  But,  for  fear  they  ftiould  Ihutf 
and  catch  them  while  they  are  taking  out 
the  oyfter,  they  put  in  a  ftone,  which  pre-* 
vents  that  danger;  and  fo  they  take  out  the 
oyfter,  without  any  rifk, 

The  laft  tqftimony,  from  BufFoU)  I  ihall 
ipention^  is  that  of  BufFon  himfelf,  who  fays* 
fog.  53»  that  he  faw  one  of  the  fmall  kind> 
who  walked  always  upon  two;  and,  in  that, 
4Wd  all  his  movements,  was  grave  and  oom^ 
pofed«  He  was  of  a  fweet  temper,  and,  in 
that  refpeft*  very  different  from  the  vpt  or 
monkey  kind }  for  he  did  every  thing  that 
he  was  defired  to  do,  by  figns  or  words; 
whereas  thofe  of  the  other  kind  did  nothing, 
but  from  the  fear  of  bbws.  He  gave  bi« 
hand  to  thofe  who  came  to  fee  him,  in  order 
tofhew  them  the  way  out ;  walked  with  them 
with  great  gravity,  as  if  he  had  been  of  their 
oompanj;  and  when  he  was  fet  at^table^  he 
behavedy  in  every  refpe^  like  a  maB)  not 
ojaly  doing  what  he  was  bid,  but  often  a£tr 
ing  voluntarily,  and  without  being  defired« 

To  thefe  authorities,  I  will  add  that  of  a 
creditable  saerchant  ia  Bri(M>  i^l  y^wa^ 
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who  fonxxerly  ivas  captain  of  a  fhip  trading 
to  the  flave  co^  of  Africa,  and  made  feve- 
ral  voyages  thither.  His  fon  fucceeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  (hip,  and  ilill  con* 
tinues  that  trade  *.     The  account  which  he 

*  The  letter  irom  this  merchant  which  is  here  m&stt*> 
ed»  was  procured  ii^e  by  Mr  Bell»  who  was  governor  of 
Fort  Cs^e-Coaft  in  Africa  for  feveral  years,  and  is  now 
living  in  Scotland.    The  letter  is  as  follows  e 

<  Of  this  animal  there  are  three  clalTes  or  fpecies;  the 

<  6r&  and  largeft  h,  by  the  natives  of  Loango,  Malemba. 
«  Cafaenda,  and  Congo*  called  or  named  Impuagu,    Tbk 

*  vondcrfnl  and  frightful  produdion  of  nature  walks 

*  upright  like  man;  is  from  7  to  9  feet  bigh»  when  at  ma* 
'  tnrity,  thick  in  proportion,  andamd^ingly  ftrong;  cover* 

<  ed  with  longifb  hair,  jet  black  over  the  body,  bat  long* 
f  tr  on  the  head;  the  face  more  like  the  human  thaa 
'  the  Chimpenza,  but  the  compkxioa  black ;  and  has  no 
« taiL  When  this  animal  fees  a  negroe,  it  moftly  purfues 
«  and  catches  them ;  it  fometimes  kills  them,  and  fome^ 

*  tfanes  takes  them  by  the  hand,  and  leads  them  along 
«  with  him«    Some  thac  have  made  their  efcape  fay,  that 

*  this  animal,  when  it  goes  to  fleep,  does  not  lie  down,  but 

*  leans  againft  a  tree.  In  this  poiltion>  when  the  prifbner 

<  finds  it  afleep,  he  fteals  away  his  band  or  arm  foftly 

<  from  his,  and  fo  ft^s  a^vay  quietly,  fometimesdiftover^ 
«  ed  and  retrifen.  It  'lives  on  die  fruits  and  rooti  of  thib 
f  country,  at  the  expence  dliefly  df  the  labour  of  the 
«  natives;  and  when  it  happens  to  be  where  there  is  no 

*  water,  there  is  a  tree,  with  a  juicy  bark,  which  it  ftrik^ 
f  with  its  hand,  brulfcs,  and  fucks  the  juice ;  and  foiiie  of 

<  Ais  tree  it  often  carries  with  it  when  it  travels,  in  cafe  it 
"9  flioTiMiiotfindlt,9rwatcr,by  thcway.Aadindccdlh^Ve 
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gives  of  this  animal  is,  in  fubftance,  that 
there  arc  three  kinds  of  them,  a  greater,  a 
leflTer,  and  one  that  is  of  a  middle  fize  be- 
tween the  two.     The  greater  he  calls  //«- 

heard  them  fny,  that  it  can  tjirow  down  a  palm  tree,  hj 
its  amazing  (Irength,  to  come  at  the  wine.  I  neter  faw 
this  animal ;  but  there  was  a  young  one  brought  down 
from  the  inland^country  to  the  King  of  Malemba, 
which  is  next  to  Cabenda«  while  my  fon  was  there. 
The  people  that  brought  it  down  faid»  it  was  quiet  and 
compofed,  the  fever al  months  they  Had  it,  eating,  and 
taking  its  vi6taals*and  drink  quietJy.  It  was  brought 
down  with  a  yoke  about  its  peck,  and. its  hands  tied,  like 
the  other  flaves  that  came  with  it»  and  came  down 
quietly.  But,  when  it  came  to  the  King's  town,  fuch  ama- 
zing crowds  came  to  fee  it  &om  all  quarters,  it  grew 
full  en  and  fulky,  for  being  fo  expofed,  would  eat  no 
visuals,  and  died  in  four  or  fire  days.  It  was  yoang> 
about  fix  feet  and  a  half  high.  I  have  never  feen  this 
animal,  nor  my  fon;  but  he,  in  hb  laft  voyage,  faw  the 
hand  of  one  of  them,  cut  off  about  four  inches  above 
the  joint  of  the  wrift.  It  was  dried  and  withered;  yet» 
in  that  ftate,  its  fingers  were  as  big  as  three  of  his^  or 
bigger  than  bis  wril^>  rather  longer  than  the  proportion 
of  oiirs;  and  tJie  part  where  :cut  off,  in  that  wrinkled 
ilate,  bigger  than  the  biggeft  pairt  of  his  arm,  the  upper 
pare  of  the  fingers,  and  all  the  other  parts,  covered  with 
black  hair ;  the  under  part  like. the  hand  of  a  negroe. 
It  is  faid  to  be  the  ftrongeft  p£  all  the  beads  in  the 
wood  ;  and  all  are  affraid  of  iL  I  have  not  heard  of 
tbis  animal  any  where  but  on  the  coaft  of  Angola. 
'  The  Chimpenza^  as  the  natives  call  it»  the  third  and 
f  fttt^cft  clais  of  this  fpecies,  refcmbks  the  other  in  fh»^ 
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fttttgu^  the  fame,  no  doubt,  that,  by  other 
travellers  is  called  Pongo.  This  kind  T?valks 
always  upright,  and  is  from  feven  to  nine 
feet  of  ftature,  which  is  a  greater  height,  by 
two  feet,  than  ,any  other  traveller  has  men- 
tioned.    Neither  he  nor  his  fon  ever  faw 

^  onjy  fmalleTy  and  walks  pfteneron  all  four  tkan  upright. 
«  We  fcarce  know  whea  this  animal  comes  to  a  ftate  of 

*  maturity,  or  the  common  period  or  length  of  its  life. 
^  I  am  informed,  the  females  have  their  times  like  women.  I 

*  had  one  on  board,  of  the  male  fex ;  but  it  was  very  young. 
'  My  fon  had  a  (he-one  aboard  his  (hip  lad  voyage.  The 
^  natives  that  brought  It  down,  faidit  was  three  years  old  ; 
f  b]}t  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  mcjifcs  in  the  time 

*  he  had  it  on  board*  which  was  three  or  four  months. 

*  It  is  faid  of  this  animal,  that  they  afFociate  in  conunu- 

<  nities,and  build  little  towns  or  villages ;  that,  when  their 
«  houfes  are  finifhed,   they  immediately  leave  them,  and 

*  go  to  building  more,  never  chufing  to  ileep  but  as  few 

*  nights  as  poffible  in  one  place.    They  have  their  games 

*  and paftimes like  the  natives;  and  it  is  faid  they  have  a 

*  King  who  docs  not  work  himfclf ,  but  orders*  This  ani- 
'  mal,  when  taken  young,  and  ufed  to  the  natives  in  their 

<  dwellings,  does  not  like  to  fiir  out  of  doors  after  dark; 

*  nor  can  they  force  it.  One,  at  Serraleon,  in  my  time, 
«  when  the  women  ufed  to  go  out  to    gather    ftick9» 

<  went  with  them,  and  gathered  its  bundle;  and,  when 

<  they  went  for  water,  carried  its  pitcher  or  jar,  and 

<  brought  it  home  full  with  the  reiL   It  is  coveted  with 

*  a  longifh  hair,  jet  black,  the  hair  on  the  head  longeft, 

*  and  (haded  in  the  middle  to  each  fide;  the  comple^oi^ 
«  of  the  face  rather  darker  than  the  mulattoe;  the  face 
f  9attiiH;  alargewide moutb| almoftfromearto ear> fmaU 
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this  extraordinary  animal,  wfaoi  according 
to  his  information,  is  only  to  be  feen  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola:  But  his  fon,  he  iays» 
in  his  laft  voyage,  faw  the  hand  of  one  of 
them  cut  oflF>  a  little  above  the  wrift,  which» 
though  dry  and  withered  when  he  faw  it, 

«  flattift  nofe,  longifli  chin,  eyebrows  ted  forehead  like 

<  ours,  and  good  regular  teeth  like  ours;  makes  comical 
«  grimaces  with  its  face,  and  in  its  face  is  mod  like  to  tht 

*  moft  ugly  old  mulattoe  woman  you  ever  faw,  but  ugli« 
«  er.  Its  face  cannot  help  exciting  laughter ;  and  I  have 
'  heard  thenatires  fay,  if  they  are  laughed  at,  they  take  it 
-*  to  heart;  which  I  believe  is  the  reafoQ  why  fcar«e  obft 
«  of  them  can  be  brought  home  alive.    My  young  one  I 

*  got  at  Serraleon,  I  could  keep  alive  only  three  months; 
«  and  this  might  be  the  caufe  of  his  untimely  end;  as  a 

*  friend  of  mmc»  that  refided  there  many  years,  told  me, 
«  that  the  natives  aiTured  him,  that,  if  they  were  laughed 

<  at  and  made  game  of,  they  certainly  took  It  to  heart 

*  and  died.  My  anf^ter  to  him  was,  if  that  was  the  cafe, 
«  they  mult  die;  for  it  was  impoflibfe  to  look  at  them 
«  without  laughing.    This  animal  I  have  only  feca  at 

*  Serraleon  and  the  coafl  of  Angola,  never  on  the  Gold 
«  Coaft;  the  Impungu  I  have  never  heard  of,  but  on  the 

<  coaft  of  Angola.  The  Chimpenza,  at  its  full  groWthi  Is 

*  from  two  to  three  feet  high  on  all-four;  is  very  ftrong, 

*  much  ftronger  than  man  in  proportion,  as  appears  by 

<  a  droll  adventure  that  happened  near  Cabenda,  with 

*  one  of  thefe  animals,  a  little  beibre  my  fon  was  there 

<  laft.  As  tha  women  in  that  country  do  moftly  the  work  of 
« the  field,  one  of  them  told  her  httlband,  that  ibmethi&g  ate 
t  thecomandthefugar  canes.  Heaccordinglyget^npiiatt 
f  moramg,  loads  his  gun;  and  feeing  fome  of  thefe  am- 
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was  fo  much  larger  than  the  hand  of  an  or- 
dinary man,  that  it  muft  have  belonged  to 
an  animal  of  no  lefs  fize  than  nine  feet*  or 
perhaps  greater.  And  the  gentleman  who 
procured  me  this  information  (Mr  Bell)  told 
me,  that  he  knew  an  Englifh  furgeon,  who 

« *  mals  among  the  corn,  (ires  among  them>  and  wounds 

*  one,  wLicli  happened  to  be  a  female.    The  hulband,  a- 

*  larmed  at  its  cries^  and  ezafperated,  purfues  the  man, 

*  whohadjoft  time  to  get  into  his  houie,  and  (hut  the 

*  door,  before  the  Chimpenza  came  up  with  him.    Ic 

*  foon  burft  open  the  door,  feized  the  man,  drags  him 
'  ouit  and  hauls  hhn  along.    The  wife  cries  out  and  a- 

<  larms  the  neighbours,  faying  an  old  man  with  a  white 

*  face,  which  the  Chimpenza  refemblcd,  had  run  awaj 

*  with  her  huiband.  They  gathered  as  many  as  thej 
'  couid«  and  as  foon,  to  refcue  the  man;  but  the  Chim* 

*  penza  had  got  him  near  to  where  his  wife  was,  befix^ 

*  they  came  up,  and  would  not  let  him  go  till  they  had 
'  Ihot  him  dead.    This  o^n  ufed  to  come  to  the  faSories* 

*  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Chimpenza,  and  I  fuppoie 

*  will  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  animal  lives  chiefly  or  al^ 
'  together  on  the  fruit3  of  the  country,  fach  as  plantains, 

*  bananas,  palm  nuts,  fugar  canes,  and  ears  of  com, 

*  which  they  roaft  as  the  natives  do.    I  aiked  how  they 

*  made  their  fire;  was  told,  they  take  a  ftick  out  of  the 
«  black  people's  fire  that  are  at  work  in  the  field,  and  fo 

<  xnake.  their  own.    When  a  he  one  catches  a  black  wo- 

<  aian,  it  oooamonly  forces,  and  lies  with  her;  If  there  are 

<  feveral,  they  aU  do  it,  itfeems,  in  their  (urns. 

*  The  Itfena  is  a  fpecies  betwixt  the  two  former,  kfi 

<  than  thelmpungu^axid  larger  than  the  Chimpenza;  like 
« tbeChimpenxainevery  refpeft,  unle&in  fize.  They  keep 
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meafured  the  body  of  one  of  them  that  was 
above  eight  feet.  His  body  is  covered  with 
black  hiair,  but  the  hair  of  his  head  longer. 
He  is  amazingly  ftrong,  and  the  terror  of 
the  woods  which  he  inhabits,  living  alto- 
gether upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.     They 


« to  tlicmfclves,  the  Chimpenza  and  they  not  agreeing. 

*  N.  B.  all  the  three  fpecies  have  no  tail.' 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  tlie  writer  of  this  letter  fays, 

that  the  Orang  Outangs,  when  they  want  water,  fatisfy 

their  thirft  by  fucking  the  juicy  bark  of  a  certain  tree. 

Gabriel  Sagard,  a  French  traveller  in  North  Anxerica,  of 

whom  I  (hall  have  occaflon  to  make  frequent  mention 

afterwards,  fays  the  fame  of  the  Hurons,  a  people  of 

.North  America  p.  1 26»  • 

This  letter-writer,  by  what  he  fays  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang  throwing  down  palm  trees,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
wine,  feems  to  fuppofe  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is  a  vi- 
nous liquor  without  fermentation.  If  fo,  he  is  a  bad 
chymift ;  and  thofe  who  are  refolved  not  believe  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  a  man,  will,  from  this  miftake,  fufpeft 
his  veracity  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  fad,  which  he 
muft  have  undcrftood.  And  thofe  who  prefume,  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  fyftem  of  philofophy,  to  limit  the  pow- 
er of  creation  in  the  nobleft,  as  well  as  moft  various  work 
of  God  here  below,  to  fix  or  fcven  feet  of  ftature,  will,  I 
know,  upon  the  credit  of  their  hypothefis,  either  rejed 
altogether  the  letter- writer's  narrative,  or  boldly  aflert 
that  this  animal  of  nine  feet  is  a  gigantic  monkey,  not  a 
man.  But  to  thofe,  who  have  already  decided  this  quef* 
tion,  and  therefore  art  not  diipofed  to  mquirei  I  do 
not  writer 
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purfue  the  negroes  when  they  fee  them,  and 
fometim68  kill  them;  at  other  times  they 
make  prifoners  of  them,  and  lead  them  ofF 
by  the  hand.     One  of  themfelves  was  taken, 
and  brought  with  fome  negroe .flaVes  to  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Malemba.     He 
was  a  young  one,  but  fix  feet  and  a  half 
tall.     Before  he  came  to  this  city,  he  had 
been  kept  fome  months  in  company  with 
the  negroe  flaves,  and  during  that  time  was 
tame  and  gentle,  and  took  hi«  viduals  very 
quietly;  but,  when  he  was  brought  into  the 
town,  fuch  crowds  of  people  came  about 
him  to  gaze  at  him,  that  he  could  not  bear 
it,  but  grew  fullen,  abftained  from   food, 
and  died  in  four  or  five  days.  The  little  one, 
which  he  calls  Chimpenza^  appears  to  have 
the  fame  fenfe  of  honour.     For,  if  they  arc 
laughed  al,  they  take  it  fo  much  to  heart, 
that  they  languifh  and  die,  as  the  natives 
affufed  him;  and  he  had  one  of  them  him- 
felf  aboard  his  fhip,  who  died,  as  he  ima- 
gines, for  that  reafon,  in  three  months.  And 
he  tells  a  ftory  of  oneof  them,  which  feems 
to  fhewthat  they  haveafenfeof  jufticeas  well 
ais  honour.  For  a  negroe  having  fhot  a  female. 
of  this^  kind  that  was  feeding  among  his  In- 
dian cotviy  the  male,  whom  our  author  calls 
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the  hufband  of  this  female,  purfued  the  no* 
groe  into  his  houfe,  of  which  having  forced 
open  the  door,  he  feized  the  negro  and  drag- 
ged him  out  of  the  houfe,  to  the  place  where 
his  wife  lay  dead  or  wounded,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  refeue 
the  ncgroe,  nor  force  the  Chimpenza  to  quit 
his  holdof  himt  till  they  flxot  him  likewife.  If 
he  had  feverely  beaten  or  killed  the  negro, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  what  might  have 
been  expe^ed  from  brutal  fury  and  re«<* 
venge ;  but  the  dragging  him  to  the  place 
where  his  mate  lay  dead  Could  not,  in  my 
apprehenfion,  be  with  any  other  defign,  but 
to  ihew  him  what  he  had  done,  and  then, 
perhaps,offer  himup  to  thex^o/i^/of  the  dead* 
It  is  reported,  fays  our  author,  that  thde 
Chimpenzas  live  together  in  communities^ 
build  little  towns  or  villages,  are  governed 
by  a  king  that  does  not  work,  and  have 
their  games  and  paftimea  a;s  well  as  the  ne«- 
groes.  So  far  at  lead  is  certain,  that,  if  they 
have  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  juftice,  they  muft 
likewife  be  a  political  animal  Their  height, 
when  upon  all*four,  is  betwL^t  two  and 
three  feet ;  io  that  we  may  fuppofe  their 
height,  when  they  fiand  ^re^  to  be  about 
double  that}  and  tbeyr  0;reagth  appcari^ 
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frcmi  the  ^hfyve  mentioned  ftpry,  to  l>€  great* 
er,  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Th/e 
middle  fpecics  he  calls  It/hta.  They  are 
greater  ihaa  the  Chimpenza,  andlefs  than  the 
Impungu*  They  herd  by  themfelves,  not 
mixing  with  either  of  the  two  other  kinds. 

Such  is  the  accounty  which  this  gentle-* 
man  gives  of  the  fever al  kinds  of  the  Orang 
Outang;  and  I  truft  the  more  to  the  fa&s 
related  by  him,  that  he  fets  out  upon  an  hy-* 
potbefis  different  from  mine,  viz.  that  the 
Orang  Outang  is  nut  a  man,  but  a  fpecies 
betwixt  man  and  monkey.  This  at  leafk 
makes  me  fure,  that  he  does  not  violate 
truth,  in  favour  of  my  hypothefis. 

The  fubftance  of  all  thefe  different  relations 
is,  that  the  Orang  Outang  is  an  animal  of 
the  human  form,  infide  as  well  as  outfide: 
That  he  has  the  human  intelligence,  as  much 
as  can  be  expeded  in  an  animal  living  with-* 
out  civility  or  arts :  That  he  has  a  difpofi-- 
tion  of  mind,  mild,  docile,  and  humane: 
That  he  has  the  fentiments  and  affections 
peculiar  to  our  fpecies,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  of 
modedy,  of  honour,  and  of  juilice;  and 
likewife  an  attachment  of  love  and  friend- 
fliip  to  one  individual,  fo  ftrong  in  fome  in* 

VoL.L  T 
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ftances,  that  the  one  friend  will  not  furvive 
the  other :  That  they  live  in  focicty,  and 
have  fome  arts  of  life;  for  they  build  huts, 
and  ufe  an  artificial  vreapon  for  attack  and 
defence,  viz,  a  ftick;  which  no  animal, 
merely  brute,  is  known  to  do.  They  (hew 
alfo  counfcl  and  defign,  by  carrying  off 
creatures  of  our  fpecies,  for  certain  purpo- 
fes,  and  keeping  them  for  years  together, 
without  doing  them  any  harm ;  which  no 
brute  creature  was  ever  known  to  do.  They 
appear  likewife  to  have  fome  kind  of  civi- 
lity among  them,  and  to  pradlife  certain 
rites,  fuch  as  that  of  burying  the  dead. 

It  is  from  thefe  fa<fisthat  we  are  to  judge, 
whether  or  not  the  Orang  Outang  belongs 
to  our  fpecies.  Mr  BufFon  has  decided  that 
he  docs  not.  Mr  Roufleau  inclines  to  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  firft  feems  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  the  weight  of  the  fads  againft  him, 
and  particularly  what  Bontius,  the  Batavian 
phyfician,  relates.  But  Bontius,  fays  he, 
has  exaggerated.  He  was  prejudiced;  and, 
if  we  retrench  from  his  narrative  w^hat  he 
has  faid  of  the  modefty  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang female,  there  will  remain  nothing  but 
an  ape,  of  which  we  have  more  accurate  de- 
fcriptions  from  other  authors.     Ibid.  p.  46. 
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If  we  are  In  this  way  to  treat  the  tcftimony 
of  a  learned  phyfician  and  naturalift,  I  do 
not  know  how  any  fad  of  natural  hiftory 
can  be  proved;  But  why  does  he  not  re- 
jed,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the  authority  of 
a  Countryman  of  his  own,  Mr  Noelle,  like- 
wife  a  phyfician;  and  who  reports  what  is  ftill 
moreextraordinary  than  what  Bontius  relates 
of  this  animal,  and  indeed  incredibley  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  his  being  a  monkey,  not 
a  man,  namely,  the  learning  to  play  very 
well  upon  the  pipe,  harp,  and  other  iiiftrii- 
raents  of  mufic?  Why  not  that  of  Mr  de 
la  Broffe,  Ukewife  his  countryman  ?  Why  not 
that  of  Henry  Grofs,  our  countryman?  Why 
not  that  of  Battel  and  Purchas,  from  whom 
he  has  taken  his  divifion  of  this  fpecies  of 
animal  into  great  and  fmall,  calling  the 
great  Pongo^  and  the  fmall  Jocko?  Ibid, 
p.  49.  befides  feveral  others  whom  I  have 
not  mentioned,  particularly,  one  Mr  Guat; 
who  relates  that  he  (aw,  in  Java,  and 
brought  along  with  him  in  the  fhip,  a  fe- 
male, whom  he  is  pleafed  to  call  an  ape; 
who  {hewed  the  fame  marks  of  modefty 
thai  the  female  OrangOutang  did,  mention- 
ed by  Bontius,  by  covering  with  her  hand 
;  what  the  antients  thought  it  was  proper  the 
"T  2 
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Goddefs  of  love  (hould  conceal,  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  befides,  performed  feveral  o- 
ther  human  actions,  fiich  as,  making  her 
bed,  covering  herfelf  with  the  bed-cloaths, 
binding  her  head  with  a  handkerchief,  when 
fhe  had  a  headach  ?  Ibid.  p^g.   57.  et  58.  If 
fuch  adions  as  thefe,  and  others  mentioned 
by  oltier  travellers,  whom  I  have  quoted,  are 
not  the  refult  of  human  intelligence,  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  to  difcover  it  from  ani- 
ons :  And  if  we  do  not  believe  fadts  proved  by 
fuch  a  concurrence  of  teftimony,  not  only  of 
common  travellers,  but  of  learned  phyfici- 
ans,  I  repeat  it  again,  I  do  not  know  how 
any  faft  of  natural  hiftory  is  to  be  proved. 
There  arc  fome  of  our  natufalifts,  who 
have  attended  fo  much  to  fa£ts,  and  dealt  fo 
much  in  experiment,  that  they  feem  to  hive 
given  up  their  reafon  altogether;  for  they 
will  believe  nothing,    but    what    is   pro- 
ved by  the  evidence  of   fenfe.     There  are 
others,  who  have  gone  to  a  contrary  ex- 
treme; and  having  formed  fyftems  without 
fads,  adjuft  the  fads  to  their  prejudicated 
opinions,    believing     juft    as     much    of 
them  as   fuits  their  purpofe,   and  no  more. 
Of  this  number,  I  rake  Mr  Bufibn  to  bc> 
who  has    formed    to  himfdf  a  definition 
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of  man,  by  which  he  makes  the  faculty  of 
fpeech  a  part  of  his  efience  and  nature;  and 
having  thus  defined  man,  he  boldly  avers, 
that  the  ftate  gE  pure  nature,  in  which  man 
had  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech^  is  a  ftate  altoge- 
ther ideal  and  imaginary,  and  fuch  as  never 
had  any  real  exiftence.     Ibid.  p.  36. 

This  definition  of  man  is  very  diflFerent 
from  that  given  by  antient  philofophers; 
none  of  whom  ever  dreamed,  that  any  thing 
eUe  was  eflential  to  man,  except  reafon,  and 
intelligence,  to  which,  if  we  pleafe,  we  may 
add,  as  fome  of  them  did,  the  human  form. 
And  I  hope,  I  have  fo  far  fupported  the  o- 
pinion  of  my  maftcrs,  as  to  have  fliewn, 
beyondthepoflibility  of  doubt,  that  articula- 
tion is  not  natural  to  man.  And  indeed,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  any  mao  who  be- 
lieves the  contrary,  cither  does  not  under- 
AaQd  the  nature  of  this  fb  artificial  opera- 
tion, and  thinks,  like  the  mere  vulgar,  that, 
becaufe  he  performs  it  fo  eafily,  therefore  it 
is  natural  to  him,  or  he  muft  be  underftood 
to  fpeak  of  man,  in  another  ftate  of  exif- 
tence, more  perfeft,  and  lyith  faculties 
much  ibperior  to  thofe  which  be  enjoys  at 
xurefiant. 
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Mr  BuiFon  does  not  fay,  in  fo  many 
words,  that  articulation  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  the  animal  operations  of  breathing,  digeft- 
ing,  and  moving;  tho*  I  think  he  muft  be 
underftood  to  believe  fo,  in  order  to  make 
him  confiftent  with  himfelf.  But  he  fays, 
that,  if  we  could  fuppofe  a  mother  without 
the  ufe  of  fpeech,  fhe  would,  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years,  which,  he  thinks,  is  the  time 
neceflary  to  nurfe  and  rear. a  child,  form  a 
language,  by  the  intercourfe  which  (he  muft 
neceffarily  have  with  the  child.  Ibid.pag.  36. 
if  this  be  true,  Mr  BufFon  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  the  conclufion  which  he  draws 
JFrom  it.  That,  as  the  Orang  Outangs  have 
have  not  invented  a  language,  they  are  not 
men :  For  the  fa£t  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  Orang  Outang  mothers  nurfe  their  own 
children,  thp-  I  think  it  may  be  very  juftly 
doubted,  whether  they  require  fo  long  ten- 
dance from  the  mother,  as  the  fpace  df  three 
years.  But,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifli,  this  fuppo- 
'fition  of  Mr  BufFon,  that  a  language  woukl 
be  invented  in  three  years^  by  the  inter- 
courfe betwixt  a  mother  and  a  child,  is 
moft  wild  and  extravagant,  and  .  plainly 
£hewsi  that,  however  much  Mr  Buffon  may 
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have  ftudied  fads  of  natural  hiftory,  he  has 
not  confidered  language  as  a  philofopher. 
And  he   appears  to  me  not  even  to  have 
fufficiently  attended  to  a  fad,  that  falls  un- 
der daily  oblervation^   I  mean,   the  com- 
merce  betwixt   a   mother   and   her  child, 
which,  among  the  brutes,  muft  of  neceflity, 
be  carried  on  by  inarticulate  cries,  or  by 
figns  and  geilures ;  and  is  likewife  fo  carried 
on  for  the  greater  part  among  us.   For,  tho* 
the  mother  or  nurfe,  being  in  the  habit  of 
fpeaking,  and  commonly  much  inclined  to 
fpeak,  have  a  great  deal  of  converfation  with 
the  child ;  yet  I  believe  Mr  BufFon  will  not 
pretend,  that  the  child  underftands  this  con- 
verfation, at  leaft  for  the  fir  ft  two  years.  And 
the  fa£lmoft  undoubtedly  is,  that,  whatever  a 
child,  when  it  is  very  young,  learns  by  the 
voice  of  the  mother,  is  from  her  inarticulate 
cries,  of  which  they  ufe  a  great  many.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  language  invented  by  a  mo-" 
ther  or  nurfe,  in  the  fpace,  of  no  more  than 
three  years,  without  any  the  leaft    neceflir^ 
tyjas   it   is   evident,  that  the  whole,  bu- 
fmefs  could  be  carried  on,  without  any  fuch' 
communication  betwixt  the  parties,  which* 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  would  bo 

'     •     ■  T4    •  • 
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altogether  imprafticaWe.  But,  fuppofing  the 
invention  to  be  of  fomfe  ufe,  iiotv  fliall  we 
reconcile  this  gredt  facility  of  inventing  a 
language,  with  what  Mr  BufFon  fays  in  a- 
ridther  place,  [ibid.  p.  35.)  of  the  greit  diffi- 
culty of  learning  a  language  after  it  is  in- 
vented, tho' the  learner  have  the  advantage  of 
both  imitation  and  inftruftion  ?  The  fame 
word,  feys  he;,  mufl  be  repeated  to  ati  infant,  a 
thoufindandathoufatidtimes,  before  he  can 
learfi  to  prohounce  it;  and,  before  he  can 
apply  the  found,  after  he  has  leai-ned  it,  to 
its  propeir  objedt,  that  objecfj  muft  be  pre- 
fented  to  him  a  thoufahd  and  a  thoufand 
times  likewife.  If  if  be  fo  difficult  for  the 
child,  even  by  imitation  and  inftrudion,  to 
learn  a  language,  how  is  it  poffible  tofuppofe, 
that  the  mother,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
fhould  have  invented  it?  Or,  if  we  could  fup- 
pofe,ttiat  the  mother  had  capacity  for  fo  won- 
4erful  ah  invention  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  how , 
can  we  fuppofe,  that,  while  flie  was  occu- 
pied with  the  careof  nouriihing  and  prefer- 
ving  her  child,  fhe  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  inventing  what  was  altogether  ufelefs  for 
her  child?  If  Wp  can  believe  this,  we  muft 
likewife  believe,  that  a  lavage,  altogether 
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foHtary,  would  invent  a  language,  for  which 
he  had  no  ufe. 

If,  therefore,  language  be  not  effentlal  to 
man's  nature,  norof  foeafjr  acquifition,  that 
it  will  refult  from  the  natural  operation  x>f  a 
mother  iiurfing  her  child;  it  follows,  of  con* 
fequence,  that  there  was  a  time  when  men 
did  not  fpeak.  Now,  I  defire  to  khow,  in 
that  fituation,  what  would  be  the  criterion 
and  diflinguifhing  mark  of  difference,  be^ 
twixt  men  and  the  Orang  Outang,  in  his 
prefent  ftate  ?  Nay,  I  will  go  farther ;  and 
I  defire  any  philofopher  to  tell  me  the  fpe^ 
cific  difference  betwixt  an  Orang  Outang 
fitting  at  table,  and  behaving  as  Mr  de  la 
Broffe  or  Mr  Buffon  himfelf  has  defcri- 
bed  him,  and  one  of  our  dumb  perfons ;  and, 
in  general,  I  believe  it  will  be  very  difficult, 
or  rather  impoflible,  for  a  man,  who  is  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  divide  things  according  to  fpc- 
cific  marks,  not  individual  difFerences,  to 
draw  the  line  betwixt  the  Orang  Outang 
and  the  dumb  perfons  among  us«  They 
have  both  their  organs  of  pronunciation, 
and  both  fhew  figns  of  intelligence  by  their 
adions,  with  this  difference,  no  doubt,  that 
our  dumb  perfons,  having  been  educated  a- 
fnong  civilited  mtn,  have  ttiore  inteUigence. 
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Buthowisitpoffible^from  this  difference  on- 
ly of  greater  or  lefs,  and  which  can  be  fo  well 
accounted  for,  to  conceive  them  to  be  of 
different  fpeciefes  ? 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fupport  the 
antient  definiticMi  of  .man,  and  to  fliew  that 
it  belongs  to  the  Orang  Outang,  though  he 
have  not  the  ufe  of  fpeech.     And  indeed  it 
appears  furprifmg  to  me,  that  any  man, 
pretending  to  be  a  philofopher,  fhould  not 
bje  fatisfied  with  the;  expreffion  of  intelli- 
gence; in  the  moft  ufeful  way,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life,   I  mean  By  anions ;  but  fliould 
require,  likewife  the  e?cpreffion  of  them,  by 
thofe  figns  of  arbitrftry  inftitution  we  call 
ivordsf  before  they  will  allow  an  animal  to 
deferve  the  name  of  man.    Suppofe  that, 
upon  inquiry,  it  fhould  be  found,  that  the 
Orang  Outangs  have  not  only  invented  the. 
art  of  building  huts,  and  of  attacking  and 
defenditxg  with  flicks,  but  alfo  have  contri- 
ved a  way  of  communicating  to  the  abfent, 
and  recording  their  ideas  by  the  method  of 
painting  .or  drawingi  as  is  pradiifed  by  ma- 
ny barbarous  nations,  (and  the  fuppofition 
is  not. at  sill  impofTible,  or  even  improbable); 
and  fuppcrfe  they  Should  have  contrived  fomc 
fonn,of '^vernmen^v  and  fhould  deft  Jdngsi 
or  rulers,  which  is  poffible,  and|  according  tQ 
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the  informatiou  of  the  Briftol  merchant  a- 
bove  mentioned,  is  repwted  to  be  aftually 
the  cafe,  what  would  Mr  Buflhoa  then  fay  ? 
Muft  they  ftiU  be  accounted  briltes,  becaufe 
|hey  have  not  yet  fallen  upon  the  method 
of  communicatioa  by  articulate  founds  ? 

Butf  a3 1  muft  admit,  that,  if  the  Of ang 
Outangs  be  men,  they  have  at  leaft  the  ca- 
pacity of  learning  to  fpeak  by  imitation, 
vfhax  fliall  Irfay  to  the  other  fet  of  philo- 
fpphers  that  I  mentioned,  who  will  believe 
nothing  but  what  is  proved  by  fad,  and 
confequently  will  not  believe  that « the  Orang 
Outang  could  be  taught  to  fpeat,  unlefs  he 
were  aftually  fo  taught  ?  We  will,  there- 
fore, fay  they,  fufpend  our  judgement  con-? 
fjerning  the  hujnanity  of  your  Orang  Our 
tang,  till  we  hpar,  or  are  credibly  informed 
that  forae  of  them  fpeak^ 

\yith  fuch  philofophers,  ^  it  would  be  ii^ 
vain  to  argue,  that,  having  the  human  in- 
telligence, and  likewife  the.  organs  of  pro- 
nunciation, they  muft  neceflarily  have  the 
capacity  of  learning,  by  teaching  and  imita- 
tion, if  not  of  inventing  a  language  j  and, 
if  he  have  the  capacity  of  learning  to  fpeak, 
that  is  fufficient  to  denominate  him  a  man, 
though  he  fxevef  attain  tp  the  a^ual  exercife 
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of  the  facultf ;  becaufe  human  nature,  a» 
we  have  clfcwherc  obierved,  canfifts  chiefly 
of  capabriitiesw  But  I  fay  to  thefe  gende-* 
men,jl&^.  That  the  experiment  ha3  never 
been  fairly  tried  upon  any  Orang  Outang 
that  has  been  hitherto  brought  to  £un^. 
For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  pains  were 
ever  taken  to  teach  any  of  them  to  fpeak. 
We  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  they  would 
not  learn  the  art,  if  the  fame  pains  were  to 
be  beftowed  upon  them  that  Mr  Braidwood 
beftows  upon  his  fcholars. 

But,  2dfy^  I  fay,  that,  if  the  experiment 
ihould  not  fucceed,  it  would  not  prove  that 
the  Orang  Outang  is  not  a  man.  For  the 
habits  and  difpofitions  of  mind,  and,  by  con- 
fequence,  the  aptitude  to  learn  any  thing,  are 
qualities  which  go  to  the  race,  as  well  as  the 
fliape  and  other  bodily  qualities.  And  it  is 
for  this  reafon,  that  the  offspring  oP  a  la- 
vage animal  will  never  be  fo  tame,  whate- 
ver pains  may  be  taken  upon  him,  as  the 
offspring  of  a  tame  animal.  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  it  is  with  wild  men,  as  with  wild 
fruitSf  which  we  know  will  not  lofe  their  fa- 
vage  nature  at  the  firft  remove,  but  can  on- 
ly be  tamed  by  continued  culture  for  a  fuc- 
ccBioxi  of  generations.    And,  accordingtyt 
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IColbea,  in  his-  account  of  the  Hottentots^ 
tells  us,  that  it  is  not  poffible  to  tame  a  Hot- 
ttotot)  and  reconcile  him  to  Dutch  manners, 
though  taken  ^ite  young,  and  bred  up  in 
the  European  way  ;  and  he  fays,  the  expe- 
riment has  been  often  tried,  but  never  fuc- 
ceeded.  In  like  manner',  an  Iroquois,  or 
Huron,  though  taken  very  young,  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  never  been  able  to  breed  to  la- 
bour or  a  fedentary  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  unlikely,  that  the  child  of  an  Orang 
Oucang,  and  much  Icfs  a  grown  one,  would 
ijot  have  that  difpolition  of  mind,  and 
aptitude  to  learn  a  language  which  our 
children  have.  And  befides,  we  ought  to 
confider,  that  it  is  a  diftinguifhing  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  barbarous  nations,  that  they 
are  very  lazy,  and  altogether  averfe  to  la- 
bour, unlefs  where  they  fee  an  urgent  necdT- 
fity  for  it.  Now,  to  learn  to  fpeak,  is 
a  matter  of  great  labour,  as  Mr  BuflFon  him- 
fclf  acknowledges,  even  though  we  begin 
as  early  as  poffible,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
imitation  as  well  as  inftru^tion. 

Lqftlyy  I  iay,  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  this  wild  man  of  the  woods  is  to  be 
found  with  fome  ufe  of  articulation.    This 
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is  attefied  by  Mr  Maillet,  the  author  of  the 
Defcription  of  Ejg^pt,  who>  in  a  work  of 
hisy  entitled  Tclliamedy  has  colle<9:ed  a  great 
many  curious  fadls  concetning  the  varieties 
of  our  fpecics.     In   this  work  he  relates, 

*  that,  in  17C2,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 

*  pany  fent  out  two  veflels  from  Batavia  for 

*  the  coafts  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  fouth- 

*  ern  countries,  in  order  to  trade  and  make 
^  difcoveries.  During  that  expedition,  which 

*  was  of  no  ufe,  the  Dutch  feized  two  male 

*  animals,  which  they  brought  to  Batavia, 

*  and  which,  in  the  language  of  .the  country 

*  where  they  were  taken,  they  called  Orangs 

*  OutangSy  that   is,  Men  who  Irue   in  the 

*  ivGoJs.     They  had  the  whole  of  the  hu- 

*  man  form,  and  like  us  walked  upon  two 

*  legs.     Their  legs   and   arms   were   very 

*  fmall,  and  thick  covered  with  hair,  fome 
«  of  which  they  alfo  had  on  the  whole  of 

*  their  body,  their  faces  not  excepted.  Their 

*  feet  were  flat  where  they  are  joined  to  the 
Meg;   fo   that   they  refembled   a   piece  of 

*  plank  with  a  baton  driven  into  it.     Thefe 
'  Orangs  Outangs  had  the  nails  of  their  fiu- 

*  gers  and  toes  very .  long, .  and  fomewhat 

*  crooked.  They  could  only  articulate  founds 

*  very  indiftindly ;  but  were  verymelancho- 
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*  ly,  gentle,  and  peaceable.     The  one  died 
<  at  Batavia,  and  the  other  in  the  road  to 

*  Holland,  whither  he  was  fent  as  a  curiofi- 

*  ty  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  Europe*, 
Thofe  who  are  relblved  not  to  believe  that 
the  Orang  Outang  is  of  our  fpecies,  will  not, 
I  know,  believe  this  ftory.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  it ;  not 
only  from  the  credit  that  is  due  to  this  au- 
thor, but  becaufe  I  know  myfelf  a  gentle- 
man, who  faw  two  fuch  animals  as  Mr  Mail- 
let  defcribes,  at  Batavia,  who  came  likewife 
from  New  Guinea,  or  New  Holland,  and 
had  fome  little  ufe  of  articulation.  And 
indeed,  upon  much  lefs  authority,  I  fliould 
be  difpofed  to  believe,  that  a  creature,  who 
is  in  every  refpeft  capable  of  fpeaking,  did 
adually  fpeak. 

But,fuppofe  he  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
with  the  ufe  of  this  faculty,  I  ftill  maintain, 
that  his  being  pofleffed  of  the  capacity  of 
acquiring  it,  by  having  both  the  human  in- 
telligence and  the  organs  of  pronunciation, 
joined  to  the  difpofitions  and  afFediions  of 
his  mind,  mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  denominate  him  a  man.  And  it 
appears  very  extraordinary  to  fuppofe  that 
*  TcUUimcdy  EngUb  Trauflation,  p.  .24.6. 
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he  is  of  another  fpecies,  not  becaufe  he 
wants  any  organs  that  we  have,  fuch  as  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  but  becaufe  he  does  not 
make  the  fame  ufe  of  them  ;  a  thing  which 
I  have  (hewn  is  a  matter  of  art,  and  not  to 
be  acquired  but  by  men  who  have  lived  long 
together  in  clofe  intercourfe,  and  pradlifed 
other  arts.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  that,  if  men  have  had  no  occafion 
to  live  together  in  that  Hnd  of  ftrift  fociety, 
but  have  been  able  to  fubfift  upon  the  natu- 
ral fruits  of  the  earth,  with  few  or  no  arts, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outang, 
they  ftiould  not  have  acquired  a  language- 
And  thus  much  with  refped  to  Mr  Buffon^a 
opinion  concerning  this  animal. 

I  come  now  to  examine  Linnaeus's  opw 
nion.  He  agrees  with  me,  that  fpeaking  is 
not  eflential  to  man;  for  he  makes  the  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  the  wild  man  to  h^four-foot^ 
edy  mutCy  and  roughs  or  hairy*.  As  to  the 
Orang  Ojutang,  he  makes  him  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Troglodyte — calls  Ijim  hom^ 
no^umus — fays  that  he  is  to  be  found  in 
the  countries  bordering  upon  Ethiopia,  and 
in  the  caves  of  Java,  Amboixxa,  and  Terna- 
tea.  His  xrolgyir  .15  white ;  he  walks  cred; 
is  of  lefs  ftature  thjuoL  ours  by  a  hajfj  his 

•  Tetrsfuf,  mutuf^  Ur/utut.    Syftcm.  Nat, 
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eyes  are  of  an  orbicular  forita^  vflth  other 
particulars  concerning  his  fnake.  He  lives 
five  and  twenty  years.  He  is  almoft  blind 
in  day  light,  and  then  lurkS.  At  night  he 
fees,  comes  out  and  fteels :  He  makes  a  . 
hifling  npife  in  fpeaking.  He  believes,  the 
Earth  was  made  upon  his  account,  and  that 
fome  time  or  other  he  is  to  govern  it  *.  This 
animal  Linnaeus  makes  the  fame  with  the  O- 
rang  Outang,  dr  homofyheftrisy  of  Bontius. 
But  it  is  impoffible  he  can  be  the  fame  with 
the  great  Orang  Outang  which  Battel,  Schout- 
ten,  Mr  De  la  BrolTe,  Guat,  and  fo  many 
other  travellers  have  feen.  Mr  BuflPon 
thinks  that  he  has  confounded  the  Orang 
Outing  with  the  white  Negroe.  But,  as 
Linnaeus  has  given  him  the  mcmbrana  nic^ 
titans^  or  film  which  comes  over  the  eye> 
U 

*  *  Corpus  album,  incefTu  eredum,  noftro  dimidio  mi- 

*  BUS.    Pill  albiy  contortupllcati.  Oculi  orbiculati :  Iride 

<  pupillaqae  aurea.    Palpebrae  antice  iacumbentes,  cum 

<  membraaa  ni^itante.  Vifus  lateralis,  nodumus.-  Maau- 

<  um  digit!  in  eredo  attingontes  genua.    Mt2s  viginti 

*  quinque  annorum.   Die   caecutit,  latet;   nodu  videt, 

*  exit,  furatur.  Loquitur  (Ibile ;  cogitat,  ratioclnatur,  cre- 

*  dit  ftti  cauia  fadam  tellurem,  fe  aliquando  iterum  fore 

*  imperantena,  (i  uoquam  fides  peregrioantibuf  multis.' 
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as  in  a  hawk,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  is 
not  the  white  negroe  any  more  than  the  Orang 
Outang,  neither  of  which  has  this  mem-» 
brane.  But  the  animal  Linnaeus  here  de- 
fcribes  is,  the  Troglodyte^  of  Abyflinia,  and 
who  probably  are  the  fame  with  the  Tro- 
glodytes mentioned  by  Herodotus.  '  Of 
them  I  have  fpoken  in  a  note  upon  the  pre- 
ceeding  chapter,  pag.  245.  But  I  donotunder- 
ftand  what  Linnaeus  means,  when  he  fays 
that  this  Troglodyte,  or  Orang  Outang,  is  of 
the  genus  of  man,  but  not  of  a  fpecies  of 
men  fuch  as  we  belong  to.  Nay,  he  will 
not  fo  much  as  allow  hihi  to  be  a  variety  of 
our  fpecies,  of  which,  he  fays,  his  having 
the  membrana  niSiitans^  and  the  length  of  his 
arms  or  hands,  is  a  clear  proof*.     In  the 

*  Genvs  Troglodytae  ab  homine  diftindum,  adhibit 
ta  quamvis  omni  attentione,  obtinere  non  potui,  nifi  af- 
fumerem  notam  lubricam,  in  alits  generibus  non  conftan- 
tern.  Nee  dentes  laniarii,  mintme  a  reliquis  remoti ;  nee 
nymphae  Caffrae,  quibus  carent  fimiae,  hunc  ad  fimias  rc- 
dueere  admittebant.  Inquirant  autoptae  in  vivo,  qua 
ratione,  mode  notae  aliquae  exiftant,  ab  hominis  genere 
feparari  queat ;  nam  inter ^mias  verfantem  opportet  effejhm^ 
am.  Jppollodor. 

Speciem  Troglodytae  ab  homine  iapiente  diftindifli- 
mam,  nee  noftri  generis  illam,  nee  fanguinis-efle,  ftatura 
quamvis  fimiUimam,  dubium  non  eft;  nee  itaque  varieca- 
tem  credas,  quam  vel  ibla  membrana  niditans  abfolute 
jiegaty  et  manuum  longicudo ;    vol.  ^t^S*  33* 


^ 
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firjl  place,  according  to  the  philofophy  that 
I  have  learned^  man  is  not  a  genus,  but  one 
of  the  loweft  fpecies  of  the  genus  animal, 
below  which  there  is  nothing  but  individu- 
als.    He  is  defined  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers  to  be  a  rational  ammaU  capable  ofivr 
telka  andfcience  j  according  to  which  de- 
finition, every  rational  animal  with  that  ca- 
pacity, whether  mute  or  fpeaking,  black  or 
vvhite,  great  or  fmall,  with  round  eyes  or 
long  eyes,  &Ck  is  a  man.     If  thefe  variations 
go  to  the  race,  I  call  them  *uariations  of  the 
fpecies \  fuch  as  that  of  black  and  white,. flat 
nofes  and  thick  lips,  which  are  the  difitren- 
ces  betwixt  us  and  the  negroes.     If  they  do 
not  go  in  the  race,  or  only  fometimes,  but 
not  conftantly,  fuch  as  deformities  among 
us,  and  the  diflPerence  of  great  and  fmall, 
the  colour  of  the  eye,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  our  ftrudlure,  I  call  them  variations 
of  the  individual.     If  the  variation  is  very 
great,  and  much  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  we  call  fuch  an  individual  a  mon" 
Jier.     Of  this  kind,  according  to  my  in- 
formation, is  the  white  negroe;  for  he  is 
produced  of  black  parents;  and,  if  he  pro- 
pagate at  all,  of  which  I  am  not  fure,  he 
Ua 
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doei  not  beget  another  white  negroe ;  fo 
that  there  is  nb  race  of  fuch  men.  And 
the  fame  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  df  the  fpotted 
men,  of  whom  Strahlembergi  the  Swedifh 
officer,  fpeaks  in  his  accouht  of  Siberia. 

But,  udOi  It  appears  to  me  Very  ftrange, 
thit  an  animal,  which  thinks,  fornis  opini- 
ons, and  fpeaks,  as  Linnaeas  has  defcribed 
his  Troglodyte,  (hould  not  be  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  perfedly  diftina 
from  the  homo  fapienst  the  name  that 
he  is  pleafed  to  give  us. 

It  may  be  true,  that,  not  having  {hidied 
Linnaeus's  fyftem,  I  do  not  underftand  his 
method  of  arranging  and  dividing  the  fub- 
jeds  of  natural   knowledge,  and  perhaps 
I  may  not  rightly  apprehend  the  fenfe  of 
the  words  that  he  ufes.     But  this,  1  think, 
I  underftand,  that,  though  it  may  be  ufefol 
for  the  purpofes  of  anatomy  andnatural  hi- 
fl:ory,  to  obierve  the  feveral  variation*  ci  the 
bodily  ftrufture  of  animals,  and   to  dafs 
them  according  as  they  have  or  have  not 
mammae,  for  example,  or  teeth  of  a  certain 
form ;  yet,  if  we  will  divide  phil(rfophically> 
the  genus  of  anittial   into   its  fubordinate 
fpeciefes,  we  muft  fix  upon  fonae  criterion, 
or  mark  of  diflference,  by  whict  one  animal 
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18  eiTentially  diftinguifhed  from  another; 
that  is  to  fay,  I  muft  chufe  a  property  of 
the  ^imaly  fuch  as  is  predominant  in  his 
nature,  and  from  which  the  moft  of  his  o- 
ther   properties  refult.     This  property  in 
man  the  antients  underftood  to  be  intelli- 
gence, which,  therefore,  they  made  to   be. 
the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  hiqi  4mJ  o- 
ther  animals.     Now  Linnaeus  has  follow* 
ed  a  method  very  diflFergnt;  for  he  has  fepa-.- 
rated-man  from  other  aqimals  by  his  ha^ 
ving  mammae^  and  fo  has  made  him  a  fpe^* 
cies  of  a  great  genus,  which^  he  c^Us  the 
Mammalia^    comprehending,  befides  man^ 
many  other  fpeciefes,  and  particularly  the 
whale,  which  in  this  way  he-  makes  akiq 
to  us*     But,  allowing  all  this  to  be  rights 
what  fliall  we  fay  of  his  making  a  genus  a9 
well  as  a  fpecies  of  man,  and  fubdividing 
him  into  two  fpeciefes,  the  homo  fapiensj 
and  the  Troglodyte^  or  homo  noilumus?  T^f 
h(mo  fapiensy  as  he  has  charafterized  him# 
is  a  man  fuch  as  we  are,  with  intellig^pce, 
from  which  he  gives  him  his  denonaina-? 
tion,ai^d  with  feveral  variations  which  he  has 
obferved.    After  this,  when  he  comes  to 
defcribe  the  Troglodyte,  he  gives  him  intel- 
ligence too}  for  he  fays,  he  thinks,  forms 
U3 
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opinions)  and  fpeaks.     But  he  is  perfeAly 
diftindt,   fays  he,  from  the  homofapiens: 
And  why?  becaufe  he  has  a  mtmbranafiidi^ 
/jnx,  which  the  homo  fapiens  has  not«  and 
longer  hands  or  arms  than  we.     And  thus, 
he  makes  this  membrane,  or  a  greater  length 
of  hand  or  arm,  to  be  a  chara£teriftical  mark 
of  difference  betwixt  two  fpecies,  without 
Slewing  them  to  be  properties  in  any  degree 
eminent,  or  the  foundation  of  any  other 
property  of  the  animal,  external  or  internal, 
of  body  or  mind.     I  muft  therefore,  till  I  am 
better  inflruded,  adhere  to  the  antient  me^ 
thod  of  arranging  and  dividing  things  into 
genus  and  fpecies.    If  Mr  Buffon  had  ftu- 
died  this  method  fufficiently,he  never  would 
have  maintained,  that  an  animal  with  the 
human  intelligence,  and  having  the  capaci- 
ty of  fpeakinjg,  though  not  the  adual  exer- 
cife  of  it,  was  not  a  man.    For  good  logic 
I  hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  fcience  of  e- 
very  kind ;  and  our  philofophers  may  ob- 
'  ferveand  experiment  as  much  as  they  pleafe; 
yet,  when  they  come  to  reafon  upon  thofe 
experiments  and  obfervations,  if  they  have 
fiot  learned  that  greateft  of  all  arts,  as  Ch 
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cero  calls  it*,  by  which  things  are  arran-  ^ 
ged  into  their   feveral  claffes,   and   every 
more  general  idea  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  the  fubordinate  and  inferior,  they  will 
fall  into  very  great  errors. 

But,  though  I  hold  the  Orang  Outang  to 
be  of  our  fpecies,it  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that 
I  think  the  monkey,  or  ape,  with  or  with- 
out a  tail,  participates  of  our  nature ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  maintain,  that,  however  much  his 
form  may  refemble  ours,  yet  he  is,  as  Lin- 
naeus fays  of  the  Troglodyte,  nee  nojlri  ge- 
nerisy  nee  fanguinis.  For,  as  the  mind,  or 
internal  principle,  is  the  chief  part  of  c-  - 
very  animal,  it  is  by  it  principally  that  the  an- 
tients  have  diftinguilhed  the  feveral  fpecie- 
fes.  Now,  it  is  laid  down  by  Mr  BufFon, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fa£k  that  cannot  be 
contefted,  that  neither  monkey,  ape,  nor 
baboon,  have  any  thing  mild  or  gentle, 
tradable  or  docile,  benevolent  or  humane, 
in  their  difpofitions;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  malicious  and  untradable,  to  be  govern- 

U4 

.♦  Cicero  fpeaUng  of  this  art,  fays  it  is  «  ars,  quae  do- 
*  cet  rem  imiveriani  tribuere  in  partes^  latentezn  explicare 
<  definiendo,  ftc.  And  a  little  after»  he  calls  it  *  omnium 
^  artium  maaimam.*    BnU.^  Dc  ckr.  OraU  caf^  41. 
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ed  only  by  force  and  fear,  ^nd  without  npy 
gravity  or  compofure  in  their  gait  and  be^ 
haviour,  fuch  as  the  Orang  Outing  ha$. 

But,  although  they  have  not  the  aflFeftions 
or  difpofitions  of  men,  it  muft  be  eonfeffed 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  the  human 
fagacity.  They  do  not  ufe  a  ftick  for  ^  wea- 
pon as  the  Orang  Oytangs  do,  tut  they  ufe 
inifjiiles,  and  will  pelt  ^  man  with  nuts,  or 
any  other  hard  fruit,  And  they  ufe  this 
method  of  thrpwing,  in  their  contrivance  to 
rob  an  orchard,  as  defcribed  by  Kolben  in 
his  account  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,* 
They  have  fomething  too  of  the  humaaiiti:ulf- 
ty  of  imitation :  But  it  appeari  to  be  entirely 
^onfitied  to  mimicry,  or  imitation  by  gd- 
ftures ;  for  they  do  not  imitate  by  the  voice, 
as  man  does.  And  this  is  by  fomf^  thqqgbc 
to  be  the  reafon  why  they  have  not  inv«nt» 
ed  a  language.  But  I  think  there  are  two 
better  reafons  for  it.  The  firft  is,  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  intelled,  or  of  forming  ideas. 
And,  Sidfyj  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  fo  clofely  united  in  fociety  as  is  ne-? 
cefTary for  the  invention  of  a  language.  Putt 
fuppofe  that  their  capacity  were  greater,  and 

*  See  tbe  falfage  quoted  by  Buf ODt  Nat.  tfiSL  r^  14, 
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that  they  cOiild  form  ideas,  it  is  certain 
that -they  have  npt  the  faculty  of  iqii» 
tation  by  the  voice,  fuch  as  a  parrot  or  j^kr 
<Uw  has,  otherwife  they  might  he  tayght 
to  fpeak,  as  thqf?  animp-ls  ve  taught. 


CHAP.        V. 

Qmtinuatian  of  the  Subfcii-^eneral  Rules 
for  DefinttiQfh— Application  of  thofe  Rules 
to  the  De^tion  of  Amnuds  in  general  arii 
of  lliMr-^'Tbat  this  D^ition  applies  to 
the  Orang  OutBng'^D^erences  between 
us  and  the  Orang  Outang  accounted  for. 


WHat  is  man?  is  a  qupftbn  of  fuch  cu*- 
riofity  and  importauce,  that  the 
reader  will  readily  excufe  my  beftpwing  a^ 
nother  chapter  upon  it.  In  order  to  judge 
of  what  is,  or  is  not  a  proper  definitbn  of 
jnan  or  any  other  anicpaU  w6  muft  know 
fomething  ia  general  pf  the  nature  of  defi-^ 
nitiop.  I  will,  thereforciiegin  with  laying 
down  fi>Q^  niles  concerning  it,  fvch  as  I 
Jiaye  le?^med  from  the  ftudy  of  aotient  phi*. 
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lofophy.  For,  as  definition  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  fcience,  there  is  nothing  more  ac- 
curately treated  of  by  the  antient  philofo- 
phers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  peripatetic 
fchool ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  Ariftotlc 
hasbeftowed  mor£  pains  upon,  having  treated 
of  it  with  great  accuracy,  both  in  his  fecond 
Analytics,  and  in  his  books  of  Metaphyfics. 
The  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age  have 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  beftow  fo 
much  pains  upon  this  fubjed;  and,  particu- 
larly, it  has  been  much  negleded  by  our  na- 
tural philofophers,  though,  according  to  their 
method  of  philofophifing,  there  is  nothing 
,  they  fhould  have  fhidied  more.  The  antients, 
ia  phyfics,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  began  with 
general  principles,  fuch  as  matter,  form,  and 
motion,  of  which  Ariftotle  has  treated  at 
great  length  in  his  eighth  book  of  Geperal 
Phyfics,  entitled  in  Latin  De  Naturali  Au^ 
fcultatione  *.  Of  fuch  principles,  arranged 
and  put  together  by  divine  intelligence,  they 
framed  their  fyftem  of  nature ;  whereas,  in 
natural  philofophy,  the  moderns  appear  to 
me  to  be  little  farther  advanced  than  natu- 
ral hiftory,   which  indeed  we  have  made 

more  full  and  complete  than  it  was  among 
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the  antients.  But  wekave  nothing  that  I  think 
can  be  called  fcience  with  refpedt  to  natural 
things,  except  the  arrangement  and  diftributi- 
on  of  them  into  feparate  and  diftindt  claffes* 
Now,for  thxsjdefinition  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
as  well  as  divifion^  with  which,  as  Ihall  be 
fhewn,  definition  is  intimately  connefled. 
And  yet,  the  two  great  naturalifts  of  this 
ajge,  Linnaeus  and  Mr  BuflFon,  appear  to  me 
not  to  have  ftudied  either  fufficiently.  As 
CO  Linnaeus,  if  he  has  defioed  and  divide^ 
properly,  when  he  makes  a  genus  of  the  a- 
nimal  man^  and  divides  it  into  fpeciefes,  by 
fuch  fpecific  differences,  as  the  having  lon- 
ger or  (horter  arms,  and  the  having  or  not 
having  a  film  which  comes  over  the  eye,  he 
has  learned  or  invented  an  art  q^  definition 
and  divifion  very  different  from  what  I  have 
learned,  or  is  to  be  found  in  any  book  of  phi- 
lofophy,  antient  or  modern,  that  I  know. 
As  to  Mr  Buffon,  he  rejeds  altogether  Lia- 
naeu9f*s  divifions  into  genufes  or  clafles,  and 
infifls  much  upon  nature  having  only  for- 
med individuals*.  But,. as  I  haveelfewherc 
Ihewn,  there  can  be  no  fcience  of  individu^ 
als,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  thing 

•  Hift. .  Natur.   vdl,  i.  p,  14.    Vol.  2.  p.  160.    Vol. 
4.  p.  384-  «tj 
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but  by  the  genus  or  fpecies  to  which  it  be- 
longs. To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  any 
man  try  to  defcribe  any  particular  objed  of 
fenfe,  and  he  will  find,  that  he  can  do  it  no 
otherwife  than  by  referring  it  to  fome  genus 
or  fpecies;  or,  if  it  be  a  thing  of  a  fpecies 
unknown  to  him,  he  will  defcribe  it  by  cer- 
tain qualities  known  to  him,  that  is,  of 
which  he  has  formed  ideas.  Thus,  for  e:?;- 
ample,  he  defcribcs  the  thing  by  a  certain 
colour  or  figure,  which  he  fays  it  has  ;  but, 
before  he  can  do  that,  he  muft  have  the  idea 
of  that  fpecies  of  colour  or  figure.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  known  but  by  knowing  ei* 
ther  diredly  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  by  knowing  other  fpeciefes,  which  enable 
us  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  objeG  un- 
known. If  this  be  true,  there  can  be  no 
philofophy  or  fcience  of  any  kind,  without 
knowing  the  genufes  or  fpeciefes  of  things; 
and,  as  that  cannot  be  attained  without  de- 
finition and  divifion,  it  fhould  feem  that 
Z  good  fyftem  of  logic,  of  which  the  art  of 
defining  and  dividing  is  a  principal  part,  is 
the  foundation  of  all  fcience.  As  therefore 
the  fubjed  is  of  fuch  importance,  I  will 
fhortly  lay  down  the  rules  concerning  defi- 
nition and  divifion,  as  I  have  learned  them 
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in  the  peripatetic  fchool,  and  I  will  apply 
thefe  rules  to  the  definition  of  man. 

And,  firft,  with  refpea  to  definition,  it 
confifts,  fays  Ariftotle,  of  two  parts,  the^e- 
nus  of  the  thing  defined,  and  the  fpecijie 
difference.    The  genus  is  a  more  general  i- 
dca,  comprehending  other  fpeciefes  befides 
that  defined  ;  and  therefore  it  is  common  to 
that  fpecies,  and  thofe  other  fpeciefes  falling 
under  it.     The  fpecific  difiFerence  is  that 
which  diftinguifhes  the  fpecies  defined  from 
thofe  other  fpeciefes;  and  it  is  common  to 
all  the  individuals  falling  under  that  fpecies, 
as  the  genus  is  common  to  all  the  fpeciefes 
comprehended  under  it.  And  thereafon  why 
all  definitions  muft  confift  of  a  genus  and  a 
difi«rence,  has  been  already  given  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  part  of  this  volume.    It  is  becaufe 
we  know  nothing  abfolutely,  but  only  rela- 
tively ;  and  the  intelle^,  in  forming  its  i- 
deas,  proceeds  by  obferving  what  they  have 
in  common,  and  wherein  they  differ ;  where- 
2i»ifenfe  apprehends  its  objefis  direftly  and 
immediately,  not  by  fuch  circuitand  coUefti- 
on.  For  example,  when  I  fee  any  particular 
objed,  fuch  as  a  man,  I  perceive  this  objea 
immediately  and  diredly,  by  the  fenfe  of 
fight      But,  if  I  would  underftand  what 
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this,obje£t  i8>  or,  in  other  words,  If  I  would 
make  of  it  an  ohyeSt  of  inteHed,  I  find,  that 
I  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  abjblutefy  in 
itfelf,  but  only,  what  it  is  relatively  to  other 
things,  and  I  compare  it  firft  with  other  a- 
nimals  that  I  have  feen,  fuch  as,  a  dog  or  a 
horfe,  and  I  find,  that  it  has  many  things  in 
common  with  them;  fuch  as  fenfation, 
growth,  nutrition,  &c.  Then,  I  compare  it 
with  other  individuals,  more  refembling  it 
(till  than  thofe  other  animals,  and  I  find, 
that,  befides  what  it  has  in  common  with  the 
other  animals,  it  refembles  them  in  rationa- 
lity, and  a  certain  figure  of  the  body.  What 
it  has  in  common  with  all  other  animals,  is 
called  its  genus.  What  it  has  in  com- 
mon only  with  thofe  animals  it  moft  re- 
fembles, and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  the  other  animals,  is  its 
fpecific  difference. 

The  genus  muft  not  only  be  a  more  ge- 
neral idea,  comprehending  under  it  the  fpc- 
cies,  but  it  muft  be  effentiaU  that  is,  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  fpecies,  without  which  it  can- 
not exift;  as,  for  example,  animal  is  the  ge- 
nus of  man.  Now  it  is  impoffible  to  con- 
ceive a  man,  that  is  not  an  animal. 
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Secondly,  The  genus  in  the  defmitioxif 
ought  not  only  to  be  a  more  general  ideat 
and  above  the  fpecies,  but>  it  ought  to  be  im* 
mediately  above  it.  For  there  is,  as  I  have 
likewife  obfervedelfewhere,  a  progrelTion  up- 
^vards  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  till  we  come 
up  to  thofe  higheft  genufes  or  categories,  as 
they  are  called,  where  the  progreffion  ends. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  genus  of  animal  is 
the  T*  «/*4't;;c»»,  or  animated  body ;  the  ge- 
nus of  it  is  body;  and  again,  the  genus  of 
body  is  fubftance,  and  there  the  progreffion 
ends,  fubjiance  being  one  of  the  categories. 
Now,  in  defining  man,  we  ought  to  mention 
the  neareft  genus,  animal^  not  the  remoter, 
fuch  as  bodjf^  oxfuhjlance.  For,  if  we  were 
not  to  mention  animal  at  all,  but  ovAj  fuh^ 
fiance^  or  hody^  the  defihition,  would  be  evi- 
dently imperfedl,  becaufe  it  would  not  let 
us  know  precifely  of  what  nature  man  was. 
If  again,  befides  animaU  we  fhould.  include 
in  the  definition  thofe  higher  genufes,  it 
would  be  giving  many  definitions,  or  at 
leaft  parts  of  definiticms,  inftead  of  one,  and 
going  beyond  the  thing  defined,  till  at  laft, 
we  fliould  run  our  definition  up  into  meta- 
phyfics. 
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The  other  part  of  the  definition  is  thtdif- 
ferencci  which,  joined  with  the  geniis^  con- 
ftitutes  the  fpecieS;  and  therefore,  it  is  called 
xhtfpecific  difference.  Now  it  is  here  that 
the  method  of  divifion  takes  place.  For 
every  genus  may  be  divided,  according  to 
certain  differenced^  cdnftituting  fo  many  dif-». 
ferent  fpedefes,  under  that  genus.  Thus, 
the  genus  animal  may  be  divided,  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  mitid,  or  internal  principle,  into 
rational  Sind  irrational ;  according  to  the  ctin- 
flitutionof  the  body,  into  Janguitieous  and^x- 
fanguious^  according  to  the  method  of  ge- 
neration, into  oviparous  and  viviparous^  ac- 
cording to  food  or  diet,  into  carnivorous  and 
granivorous^  and  the  like.  If  in  this  way  a 
genus  is  properly  divided,  the  whole  extent 
of  it  is  fliewn,  and  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes 
under  it  properly  ranked  and  claffed.  Of 
this,  fine  examples  may  be  feen,  in  the  So^ 
fhijia  and  Politicus  of  Plato,  and  likewifc 
in  Mr  Harris's  dialogue  upon  Art,  which  is 
the  beft  fpecimen  of  the  antient  dividing,  or 
diaeretic  manner,  as  they  called  it,  that  is  to 
be  found  in  any  modern  book,  as  far  as  I 
know  *. 

*  See  what  I  have  farther  faid  upQnthis  fUbjeft*  in  toI^ 
2.  book*  }f  p.  448.    wher^  I  havQ  ibewii««that   Biihop 
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Now,  this  difference,  which  thus  divides 
the  genus,  and  conftitutes  the  fpecies,  ought 
to  be  fome  principal  quality,  fuch  as  is  the 
foundation  of  all  or  moft  of  the  other  re- 
markable qualities  of  the  fpecies.  It  ought 
alio  to  be  peculiar  to  that  fpecies,  and  not 
common  to  any  other  of  the  fame  genus* 
Now,  the  having  or  not  having  a  fnembrana 
m6litansj  or  long  or  fliort  arms,  are  fpecific 
idifferences  of  men,  deficient  id  both  thefe 
fefpedls.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  they  are 
trivial  qualities,  which  produce  no  remarka- 
ble effeds  in  the  animal.  And,  fecendly^ 
they  are  common  to  men  and  other  animals^ 
for  hawks  have  likewife  a  metnbrana  niBi-' 
tan^j  and  the  fimian  tribe  are  diftinguilhed 
by  longer  and  fhorter  arms. 

Another  thing  to  be  particularly  obferved 
concerning  the  fpecific  diff^erence,  is,  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  found  in  all  and  every 
one  of  the  fpecies,  and  in  them  only,  but  in 
every  one  at  every  time.  This  is  the  cafe 
of  the  other  part  which  conftitutes  the  defini- 
tion, I  mean  the  genus;  for  there  is  certain- 
ly no  time,  when  any  individual  man  is  not 
an  animal.  And,  I  fay,  it  is  the  fame,  with 
Vol.  I.  X 

Btfhop  Wilkins  has  very  fuccefsfully  ufed  this  dividing 
method  in  framing  his  univerfal  language. 
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refpeft  to  any  proper  fpecific  diflFercnce,  fuch 
as  tbat  of  rational  in  man;     But  how  is  this 
to  be  iinderftood  ?     Muft  a  man  be  always 
in  the  a£kual  exercife  of  reafon  ?     That  is 
certainly  not  the  ciafe.     This  fpecific  diffe- 
rence, therefore,  of  rational  does  not  confift 
in  the  energy  or  adual  exercife  of  the  facul- 
ty of  reafoa     But  does  it  confift  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  that  faculty  ?     Neither  is  this  true ; 
for,  otherwife,  a  new-bom  infant  would  not 
be  a  man,  for  he  certainly  has  neither  the 
adhial  energy  of  reafon,  nor  has  he  yet  ac- 
quired the  faculty.     He  has  then  no  more 
than  what  I  call  the  capability ^  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty.   And,  up- 
on examination,  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  fo 
not  only  in  man,  but  in  other  animals,  and 
likewife  in  vegetables,  that  they  have  not, 
upon  their  firft  appearance,  tbofe  particular 
marks  of  difference  which  diilinguifli  the 
fpecies,  but  afterwards  acquire  them  j  yet, 
from  the  beginning,  they  are  reckoned  of 
the  fpecies,  becaufe  they  have  the  capabili- 
ty.    And  thus,  it  appears,  that  the  atftual 
poffeffion  of  any  quality  is  not  ncceffary  to 
charafterize  any  fpecies,  but  it  is  fufiicicnt 
.that  the  individual  have  the  capacity  of 

acquiring  that  quality,  in  order  to  be  deno- 
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minated  of  that  fpecies  of  which  fuch  qua- 
lity is  a  charaderiftical  mark  of  difference. 

One  thing  is  to  be  obferved  concerning 
bothtbe  genus  and  the  fpecific  differences  that 
tSieyconfiftnotoftwoqualitiesonlyfbutcom-^ 
monly  of  more;  for,  fuch  is  the  variety  of 
nature,  that  a  combination  of  feveral  quali- 
ties is  required  to  diftinguifh  the  thiqg  de- 
fined from  other  things.  When  that  is  the 
cafe,  we  may  either  make  one  moft  general 
quality  the  genus,  and  throw  all  the  refl 
into  the  fpecific  difference ;  or  we  may  join 
one  of  the  others  to  the  moft  generic  quali** 
ty,  and  ^ake  thefe  two  together  the  genus^ 
throwing  the  reft  into  the  fpecific  diffeiyice. 
Thus,  in  defining  man,  we  may  either  make 
miimal  finiply  the  genus,  and  all  the  other 
qualities  we  think  proper  to  put  into  the  de- 
finition the  fpecific  difference ;  or,  what  I 
fhould  like  better,  we  may  confider  rational 
animal  as  the  nearer  genus,  and  animal  fim- 
ply  as  the  remoter,  making  the  fpecific  dif- 
ference to  confift  of  all  the  other  qualities  wc 
.add  to  the  definition. 

Thefe  are  the  rules  of  definition,  fuch  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  peripatetic  fchool; 
and  I  think  it  is  evident  that  they  are  found- 
ed in  the  nature  of  things.    For  the  defi- 
X2    • 
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nition  of  a  fpecies  nouft:  neceffarily  be  taken 
from  the  individuals  of  that  fpecies.     Now, 
as  has  been  obferved,  we  know  nothing'ab-> 
folutely,  and  in  itfclf ;  but  only  relatively,  and 
bywhat  it  has  in  common  with  other  things. 
And  a  definition,  like  every  other  idea,:^  is 
what  is  common  or  general,  not  what  is  Jin^ 
gulaty  or  particular.     But  the  definition  can- 
not contain  what  the  individual  has  in  com* 
mon  with  every  thing.     For,  otherwife,  it 
would  be,  inflead  of  a  definition,  a  long  de* 
fcription,  containing  many  things  unnecef- 
fary  and  fuperfluous.     It  ought,  therefore, 
only  to  contain  what  the  individual  has  in 
coqynon  with  thofe  things  which  it  refem- 
bles  moft.     Now,  every  individual  is  moft 
like  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.    Next  to  thefe,  it  moft  refembles  the 
individuals  of  other  fpeciefes,  but  which  are 
of  the  fame  genus.     Thus  an  individual  man 
moft  refembles  the  other  individuals  of  his 
own  fpecies ;  next  to  thefe,  he  is  likeft  to  the 
individuals  of  other   fpeciefes  of  the  fame 
genus,  viz.  animal.     The  definition,  there- 
fore, of  man  contains  the  qualities  which  he 
has  in  common  with  thofe  of  his  own  fpe- 
cies ;  and  likewife  fuch  as  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  individuals  of  other  fpeciefes 
of  the  fame  genus.    The  laft  of  thefe  makes 
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iht  genus  of  every  definition.  The  other 
what  is  called  the  fpecljic  difference.  And, 
by  thefe  two,  the  thing  defined  is  fuffici- 
cntly  marked  and  diftinguifhed  from  other 
things.  Lcfs  would  not  be  fufficient  for  that 
purpofe.     More  would  be  fuperfluous. 

Before  I  come  to  apply,  more  particularly, 
thefe  general  rules  of  definition  to  the  defi- 
nition of  man,  I  will  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  upon  the  method  of  defining  and  di- 
viding animals  in  general  *.  They  are  di- 
vided, either  into  certain  genufes,  compre- 
hending different  fpeciefes,  or  they  are  di- 
vided into  fpeciefes  only,  having  under  them 
nothing  but  individuals. 

As  to  the  firfl  of  thefe  divifions,   it  is 
much  followed  by  Linnaeus,  and  his  whole 
fyftem  of  nature,  with  regard  both  to  ani-  * 
mals  and  vegetables,  is  founded  upon  it. 

*  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that  things  of  our  own 
makingy  fuch  as  our  abftrad  notions,  may  be  defined  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  generated  or  produced. 
In  this  way,  Euclid  has  defined  a  cone  and  a  cylinder, 
and  every  geometrical  figure  might  be  defined  in  the 
fame  manner.  Thefe  are  the  moil  perfe^  of  all  defiat-  . 
tions,  becaufe  they  give  us  the  conftituent  principles, 
and  very  efience  of  the  thing.  But,  as  we  have  not  this 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  nature,  fuch  as  animals,  we 
cannot  define  them  otherwife  than  by  what  they  have 
in  common  with  one  another,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned. 

X3 
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For,  bcfides  what  lie  calls  j$>eWw,  and  whieh, 
in  the  language  of  intient  logic,  is  called 
the  lowefi  fpccies^  as  having  nothing  under 
it  but  individuals,  he  has  clafles:,  orders,  and 
genufes;  by  which  three  terms,  he  means 
no  more,  at  leail  as  I  underftand  him,  than 
what  the  ancients  called  genus,  diflRering 
only,  in  being  higher  or  lower,  with  rew 
fped  to  one  another.  Thus,  for  example, 
fubflance,  is  a  highei*  genus  than  animated 
body,  and  may  be  called,  in  the  language 
of  Linnxus,  aclafs.  Anifoated  body  is  a  fpe<» 
cies  under  it;  but,  being  likewife  a  genus 
with  refpeft  to  what  is  below  it,  it  may  be 
called,  in  his  language^  an  ordeu  And  ani- 
mal, again,  being  a  fpecies  under  it,  butlikct- 
wife  itfelf  a  genus,  it  may  be  called,  in  his 
*  language,  a  genus^  in  contradiftindion  to 
higher  gepufes  *•     On  the  contrary,  Mr 


♦  Here,  wc  may  obfervc  the  regularity  of  the  ancient 
fyftem,  upon  this  fubje A,  and  how  comprehenfive  it  was, 
caking  in  aU  the  poflible  variety  of  things.  For,  accor- 
ding CO  this  fyftem,  fome  things  are  fpeciefes  only,  feme 
things  are  gen«fes  only,  fome  thmgs  ar^  both  genus  and 
fpecies,  ia  different  refpe^s,  ««<  '-^mfd^w^h  «i^n«  to  ufe 
an  expreffion  of  Ariilotle.  Thus  the  highet  gteules  or 
tategorfes,  iuch  as  fubilAnce,  are  genufes  only;  th^  lovdl 
Ipeciefes^  foth  as  nMtn,  are  iptctcfes  bttly;  anct  bH^C 
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BufFon  rejeds  fuch  divifions  altogether,  and 
feems.to  deay,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
in  nature  as  a  genus.  But>  I  think  it  would 
not  be  doing  juftice  to  a  man»  to  whom 
natural  philofophy,  or  at  leaft  natural  hi- 
ftoryyowes  fo  much,  and  who,  besides,  is  one 
of  the  fincft  writers  the  French  evtr  had, 
to  ftrain  any  general  expreffions  he  may 
have  ufcd  upon  the  fubj«<a,  to  fo  abfurd  a 
meaning.  For  he  furelydoes  not  mean, 
that  we  cannot  divide  our  abftrad:  notions 
into  genufes,  as  well  as  fpeciefes.  He  will 
not,for  example,  deny,  that  figure  is  a  genu$, 
with  refped:  to  the  triangle,  the  fquare,  the 
circle,  &c.  or  that  the  triangle  itfelf  is  a  ge- 
nus, with  refped  to  the  equilateral,  the  Ub-* 
fceles,  or  the  fcalequm.  Neither  will  he  de- 
ny, that,  with  refped  to  the  various  *fpeci- 
*  efes  of  animals,  animal  itfelf  is  very  pro- 
perly made  a  genus;  di^animaUd  body^  or 
the  ''•  •^4^;tt*s  is  with  refpeft  to  animal  and 
'vegetable.  And,  in  general,  I  apprehend, 
he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  t^hatever^ 
effential  quality  any  two  or  more  fpeciefes 

thefe  two,  the  intermediate  fteps,  fach  as  body,  animjated 
body,  and  animal^  are,  in  different  refpe^s,  both  genns 
oad^vcies. 

X4 
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of  any  kind,  are  found  to  have  in  common, 
fuch  quality  is  very  properly  made  the  ge- 
nus of  thofe  fpeciefes.     But  his  meaning  I 
take  to  be,   that,  with  refpeft  to  animals, 
there  is  no  fuch  quality,  in  which  different 
fpeciefes  of  animals  agree,  as  ought  to  con- 
ftitute  a  genus  or  clafs,  comprehending  all 
thofe  fpeciefes.      That  there  are  qualities 
which  many  fpeciefes  have  in  common,  can- 
not be  denied.  But,  fays  he,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derftand  him,   except  it  be  that  common 
quality  of  fenfation,  belonging  to  the  whole 
.animal  nature,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, that  fitly  conftitutes  a  genus,  or  can 
be  a  ground  for  claffing  and  dividing  them, 
in  the  manner  that  Linnaeus  has  done.  And 
fo  far  I  muft  agree  with  Mr  BufFon,  that, 
unlcfs  the  common  quality  be  fomething 
effential  in  the  nature  of  the  feveral  ani- 
mals, fuch  as,  without  it,  they  would  not  be 
what  they  are,  tho?  it  may  be  obferved  by 
the  natural  hiftorian,  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  foundation  for  afforting  the  fe- 
veral animals  into  one  clafs  or  genus.  And 
I  muft  confefs,  I  think  feveral  of  Linnaeus^s 
divifions  are  of  this  kind,  particularly,  that 
great  clafs  of  his,  the  Mammalia^  under  which, 
he  comprehends  a  ^re^t  number  of  animals, 
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exceedingly   diflFerent  from  one    another, 
and,  among   others,  ww»  and   the  ^hale. 
Now,  though  it  be  true,  that  man  and  the    . 
whale  have  mammae  in  common  ;  yet,  as  it  is 
a  property  that  does  not  appear  at  all  to  unite 
thefe  two  animals  in   one  common  nature, 
but  as,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  figure,  fxze,  oeconomy,  and  man- 
ner of  living,   inftind,   or   difpofuion   of 
mind,  and  even  with  refpe£t  to  the  element 
in  which  they  live,  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
th&  chara<aeriftic  of  the  genus ;  nor  can  fuch 
divifions,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  much  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Of  this  kind 
alfo,  I  reckon  that  mark  of  diftin£Jion  by 
which  he  has  diftinguifhed  what  he. calls  the 
Orang  Outang  from  our  fpecies,  or  tjie  homo 
fapiens^^she  is  pleafedtocall  us,viz.thew^;w- 
brana  ni^itans  above  mentioned.  And,  in  the 
fame  way,  I  confider   the  number  of  toes 
and  fingers,  whether  they  be  three,  four,  or 
five ;  what  number  of  teeth  the  animal  has ; 
whether  he  has  horns  upon  his  feet  or  not ; 
whether  he  has  teats;  and  whether  the  hairs 
of  his  tail  cover  it  all,  or  only  the  point  of 
it.    Many  of  thefe  things  are  properly  e- 
nough,  I  think,  called  by  Mr  BuflFon  />/xr/x 
fxcre/cent^  or  fufcrmmcrary%  which  may 
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not  be  intended  by  nature  for  any  particu- 
lar purpofe,  but  are  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  the  general  frame  or  conftitution 
of  the  animal,  which,  no  doubt,  by  Nature, 
is  intended  for  a  certain  purpofe,  but  of 
which  thofe  parts  are  no  more  than  excref- 
cent  appendages.  See  BufFon,  torn.  5.  p. 
103.  etfeq.*. 

But,  though  I  fo  far  agree  with  Mr  Buf- 
fon,  I  cannot  go  the  length  he  does,  of  re- 
jedingall  divifion  into  daffes  or  genufes; 
and,  wherever  I  find  feveral  ipeciefesof  a- 
pimals  united  in  a  quality  which  has  a  great 
influence  upon  their  natures,  I  think  it  is 
very  properly  made  a  mark  of  feparation  of 
thofe  animals  from  others,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  proper  charaderiftic  of  a  ge- 
nus.   Thus,  of  the  feveral  divifions  I  gave 

•  By  what  I  have  faid  here  of  Linnaus'g  dafles  and 

orders,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  they 

are  altogether  ttfelefs,  and  improper;  I  only  fay,  they  are 

not  f<:ientific;aBd  I  am  told,  by  thofe  whb  hare  fiadied 

J»»  fyftem  vaxh.  more  than  I  have  done,  that  they  ave  not 

^▼en  by  him  as  naturaJ  and  fcientific  diTifions  of.ani- 

mals,  which  ought  ceruinly  to  be  taken  from  the  whole 

anima!  coofidefcd  compferiy,   not  from  any  paiticolar 

part  <ir  prq)erOf  of  it,  bat  oaly,  as  aitiitdal  arraa^- 

menti,  yJiieh  may  be  uieftd  iq  teacKagv  by  ferving  the 

^purpofe  of  a  nprncnclatsre  or  diflionary. 
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above  of  <animaJy  taken  from  the  internal 
principle,  the  conftitution  of  the  body,  the 
method  of  procreating  the  fpecies,  or  fup- 
porting  the  individual,  as  many  different  ge- 
nufes  may  be  conftituted,  by  which  animals 
are  divided  into  rational  and  irrational,  fan- 
guineous  and   exfangueous,   oviparous  and 
viviparous,    frugivorous   and    carnivorous ; 
thefe  being  qualities  common  to  many  dif- 
ferent fpeciefes  of  animals,  and  fuch  as  di- 
ftinguifli  them  eflentially  from  one  another. 
Again,  fome  animals  can  only  live  in  the  e- 
lementofair,  others  only  in  the  element  of 
water,  and  fome  in  both.     This  undoubted- 
ly^makes  a  great  difference,  not  only  as  to 
the  outward  figure  and  the  inward  organi- 
zation, but  alfo  with  refpe£t  to  the  whole 
oeconomy  or  manner  of  life.     Therefore,  I 
think,  animals  are  very  properly  divided  in- 
to terreftrial,  aquatic,  and  amphibious :  And, 
in  the  definition  of  an  animal,  any  one  of 
thefe  claffes  may  very  properly  be  made  the 
genus.     Mr  Buffon  himfelf,  though  he  doth 
not  any  where  formally  admit  of  this  divi- 
fion,  yet  he  frequently  fuppofes  it,  as  when 
}ie  fays  that  the  feal,   and  another  animal 
whkhrhe  names,  are  the  only  animals  that  are 
properly  amphibious.    And>  iadeeds  it  is  al^ 
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moft  impojQTible  to  treat  of  animals  without 
making  this  divifion  of  them. 

Again,  of  the  tef  reftrial  animals,  fome  fly, 
others  only  walk  on  the  earth.     This  dif- 
ference muft  certainly  produce  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  formation  of  thofe  animals, 
in  their  oeconomy,  and  their  inftind ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think,  that  of  this  fubdivifion  of 
the  genus  of  terreftrial  animals  may  be  pro- 
perly made  two  orher  genufes,  the  volatile 
and  the  ambulatory^  as  they  may  be  called. 
The  divifion  alfo  above  mentioned,  taken 
from  Ariftotle,  of  animals,  into  gregarious, 
folitary,  and  mixed,  is  of  a  kind  that  very 
properly  diftinguiihes  animals  into  different 
clafles,  of  different  natures  and  inftinds  j  and 
therefore,  they  are  fitly  made  fo  many  ge- 
nufes.    And,  without  giving  more  inflan- 
ces,  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  definition  which  diredls  that  the 
genus  fliould  be  made  a  part  of  every  defi- 
nition, will  apply  to  animals  as  well  as  to  o- 
ther  things;  and   that,  therefore, BufFon  is 
miflaken  when  he  rejedls   fhis  rule  in  his 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  that  he  had  done  much 
better  to  have  followed,  if  not  the  divifions 
and  arrangements  of  Linnaeus,  thofe  of  A** 
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riftotle*,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  found, 
upon  careful  examination,  to  be  the  beil  that 
have  hitherto  been  difcovered.  This  much, 
at  lead,  is  certain,  that  no  philofopher  we 
know  of,  ever  ftudied  method  and  arrange- 
ment fp  much  as  Ariftotle,  or  has  explained 
fo  well  the  nature  of  definition  and  divi- 
lion. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Buffon  is  as  Angular, 
with  refpeft  to  the  fpecies  of  animals.  He 
fays,  that  the  only  thing  that  difcriminates 
ijpeciefes  is  the  individuals  engendering  to- 

*  It  has  been  obfenred  by  many  moderns,  that  the  an- 
cient philofophy,  and  particularly  their  philofophy  of 
nature,  is  too  abftrad  and  metaphyfical,  not  fufficientiy 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation.  But,  whoever 
reads  Ariftotle's  hiflory  of  animals  with  proper  attention, 
will  Hnd  there,  a  coUedtion  of  fads  and  obfervations,  fuch 
as  is  really  farpridng,  and  could  not  have  been  the  fruit 
of  the  labour  of  one  man,  but  of  thoufands,  employed  by 
his  pupil  Alexander,  to  colled  for  him  materials  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  from  ail  the  parts  of  the  world  then 
known.  But  the  digefting  and  arranging  them  was 
lef:  to  the  philofopher,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by 
Alexander,  with  no  lefs  fum,  it  is  faidn  than  eight  hun- 
dred talents.  This  monument  of  his  love  of  learning,  and 
munificence  to  the  learned,  has  outlived  almoft  all  the 
other  monuments  of  this  conqueror ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  more  ufeful  to  pofterity,  fo,  it  ought  to  give  him 
more  laftmg  fame^  than  all  his  other  ^eat  anions  put 
together. 
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gether,  and  the  ofFspring  of  fuch  copulation 
engendering  likewife  *.  In  this  way,  it  can- 
not be  determined,  that  any  two  animals  are 
of  the  fame  fpecies  till  the  third  generation; 
fb  that  our  knowledge,  in  this  refped,  muflr 
depend  upon  a  fad  which,  in  all  cafes,  re- 
quires a  confiderable  time ;  and,  in  many 
cafes,  may  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impofli- 
ble,  to  be  afcertained.  According  to  this 
rule,  indeed,  we  have  not  experience  or  ob- 
fcrvation  fuflScient  to  determine  that  the  O- 
rang  Outang  is  of  our  fpecies.  For,  though 
we  know,  cert?iinly,  that  he  copulates  with 
our  females,  and  though  there  be  the  greatr* 
eft  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is  offspring 
of  fuch  copulation  t>  we  have  no  fads  by 
which  we  c?m  be  aflured  th^t  this  oiFspriog 
will  not,  like  the  mule,  he  barren  and  un- 
fruitful. But,  let  us  inquire,  whether  this 
new  difcovery  of  Mr  BufFon^s  be  well  foun- 
ded, or  whether  nature  has  not  furnifhed  0r> 
ther  marks,  by  which  we  may  detenmne, 

f  Kec^ping,  the  SwcdUb  traveJlcr  above  quoted,  jrt- 
lates,that  he  hjmikK  faw  the  offiqpiruig  of  ^  woQian  by  9n 
Orang  Outang,  which  having  in  it  all  the  vigour  of  th^ 
vild  race,  immediately,  when  it  was  bom,  begsui  tp  mn 
about,  and  to  dimb  upon  every  thing. 
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with  as  great  certainty  as  can  be  required  in 
natural  things,  whether  two  animals  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies,  without  waiting  the  iffue  of 
experience  and  obfervation,  which,  in  many 
cafes,  may  be  impradlicable. 

So  far  I  agree  with  Mr  Buftbn,  that,  tho* 
two  animals  engender  together,  yet,  if  the 
offspring  do  not  likewife  engender,  it  is  proof 
negative  that  thofe  two  animals  are  not  of 
the  fame  fpecies.     But  is  there  no  other  proof 
ofanimals  being  of  different  fpeciefes?  Sup- 
pofc  two  animals  quite  unlike  one  another 
in  outward  fliape,  inward  ftmdlure,  and  like- 
wife  inftindi,  or  natural  difpofition  of  mind^ 
mig1>t  we  not  conclude,  with  great  affurance 
of  not  being  miftaken,  that  thefe  two  ani- 
mals would  either  not  copulate,  or  that,  if 
they  did,  their  offspring  would  not  produce? 
I  think  we  might,  for  this  plain  reafon,  that 
animals  coming  together  in  the  way  of  co- 
pulation, and  producing  -an  offtpring  which 
is  Ukewife  produdive  of  its  like,  muft  depend 
upon  a  fimilarity  of  configuration  of  the 
parts  external  and  internal,   and  likewife  of 
the  natural  habits  and  difpofitidns  of  the  a- 
nimal ;  fo  that,  where  fuch  fimilarity  is  not 
to  be  found,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ani- 
mals are  not  of  the  fame  fpecies.    And,  on 
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the  other  hand,  where  fuch  fiinilarity  is  per- 
ceived, we  may,  with  equal  certainty,  con- 
clude, that  the  animals  are  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  For  it  is  evideftt,  that  this  property  of 
producing  and  reproducing  muft  depend  up- 
on certain  qualities  of  body  and  mind;  and 
muft  be  the  refult  of  one  or  other,  or  all  of 
the  three  things  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  the 
external  form,  the  inward  ftrudiure,  or  the 
habits   and  difpofitions  of  the  mind. 

As  to  the  external  form,  though  it  be 
true  what  BufFon  fays,  that  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  drapery,  and  that  the  inter- 
nal form  is  the  real  figure  of  the  animal, 
and  is  that  which  chiefly  makes  the  diffe- 
rences among  animals  * ;  yet  I  think  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  this  natural  drefs  of  the  a- 
nimal  is  at  leaft  a  fign  of  tht  inward  confi- 
guration ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  one  inftance 
can  be  given,  where  this  fi^n  is  fo  deceitful, 
that,  though  the  outward  appearance  be  ex- 
adly  the  lame,  yet  tl^e  inward  is  quite 
different,  and  the  animals  of  difi^erent  fpe- 
ciefes.  The  fimilarity,  therefore,  of  the  gut- 
ward  form  is  the  firft  rule  that  I  lay  down 

*  Vol.  13- p.  37. 
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for  afcertaining  the  identity  of  the  fpe* 
cies. 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  nature  may  have 
deceived  us  by  this  mark,  and  that  there  are 
creatures  which  perfedly  refemble  one  ano- 
ther in  outward  fhape,  yet  are  not  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  what  fliall  we  fay  of  the  cafe, 
where  both  the  outward  and  mward  eonfi- 
guration  are  exactly  the  fame,  or  no  more 
diflFerence  to  be  found,  than  is  to  be  found 
betwixt  individuals  confeffedly  of  the  fame 
fpecies  ?  for  the  variety  of  nature  is  fucfi, 
that  no  two  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies 
are  exactly  like  one  another,  not  even  two 
leaves  of  the  fame  tree  ;  I  alk  whether,  in 
all  the  variety  of  nature,  there  be  found  one 
example  of  two  animals  refemWing  each  o- 
ther  fo  perfedly,  and  yet  diflFerent  in  fpe- 
cies? 

But,  further,  let  us  fuppofe  likewife  a  re- 
femblance,  not  only  in  the  corporeal  form, 
inward  and  outward,  but  likewife  of  the  in- 
ward principle,  which  diredls  the  motions 
and  actions  of  the  animal,  and  is  the  fource 
ofallitslentiments,  inclinations,  and  affec- 
tions ;  I  afk  whether  it  would  not  be  a  pro- 
digy af  nature,  if,  with  this  triple  conformi- 
VoL.  L  Y 
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ty  of  outward  ihape^  inward  organization^ 
and  the  natural  habits  and  difpofitions  of  the 
mind)  two  animals  fliotild  be  found  diffe- 
rent in  fpecies  ?  If  it  were  otherwife,  there 
would,  indeed,  be  an  end  of  ^Xfpecific  dif- 
ference  with  refped  to  animals,  and  there 
would  be  no  difcrimination  of  their  fpecie- 
fes,  except  by  a  fa&  requiring  fo  much  time 
and  observation  to  verify,  that,  in  many  ca- 
fes, we  could  not  determine  Whether  the  a- 
nimals  were  of  the  fame  fpecies  or  not. 

In  this  manner,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  the  general  rules  of  de6nition.  I 
have  alfo  applied  thofe  rules  to  the  definiti- 
on of  animals  in  general,  and  have  ihewn 
that  all  animals  muft  be  defined  )yj  one  or 
other,  or  all  of  the  three  things  above  men- 
tioned, VIZ.  the  outward  fhape,  the  inward 
configuration,  or  the  natural  habit  or  difpo- 
fition  of  the  mind.  And  I  come  now  to  ap- 
ply thcfe  general  rules  to  the  definition  of 
man. 

The  Peripatetic  definition  of  man  is,  a  ra- 

tianal  animalj  mortal^  capable  ofitUelleiiand 

fcience  *.    The  genus  of  this  definition  may 

•  Z««f  hi^K^i,  5fii7«r,  r<o  Ml  Wtv\n(nm  JWIistr. 
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be  confidered  not  as  animal  (imply)  but  ratio-- 
nal  animal^  that  is  to  fay,  as  I  have  elfewherc 
explained  it,  that  kind  of  animals  that  have 
the  comparative  faculty^  by  which  they  com-^ 
pare  things  togetber,  deliberate  and  refolve, 
fach  as  horfe,  dog,  elephant,  and  other  ani^ 
mals  of  the  better  fort  j  and  this  I  hold  to  be 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word  x^yauu 
And,  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  Pythagore- 
ans and  other  philofophers  of  Greece  muft 
be  underftood,   when  they  maintain  that 
animals,     having  fenfe  and   memory,  are 
rational  *.      The  fpecific  difference  may 
confift,    as  I  have  obferved,    of    more 
than  one  thing.    And,  here,  it  confifts  of 
two,  viz.  mortal^  by  which  man  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  intelligences  that  are 
immortal ;     and  the  capability  of  intelUH 
andfciencey  by  which  he  is  difi^erenced  from 
the  Krutes  above  mentioned,  which,  though 
they  have  the  rational  or  comparative  facul-« 

Y2 

•  See  Porphyr.  Dc  ahjlin.  lib,  ^.  c.  i.  et  6.  in  fine. 
The  word  rational  in  Engliih,  does  not  denote  the  com- 
parative faculty  only,  as  the  word  AAyiMF  in  Greek  does, 
but  it  is  ufed  in  a  larger  fenfe,  fo  as  to  comprehend  mtel- 
Icft;  and,  in  this  fenfe,  1  have  frequently  ufed  the  word  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work* 
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tfi  are  nbt  fuppofed  capable  of  tttlainmg  to 
intetled  and  fcience*  And,  here^  there  i»  a 
differdnc6  in  the  expreffion  worth  f  ettiarking. 
He  is  faid  to  be  rational  or  logical}  but  he  is 
fkid  to  be  only  capable  of  intelle^l  or  fci- 
ence  *;  yet,  r^iionaly  as  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  doe^  not  denote  the  aSual  poffeflRon  of 
the  faculty^  otherWife  a  tiew-born  infant 
vfOiM  not  be  a  man ;  but  only  a  natural  ap- 
tttnde  to  acquire  it*  But  the  difference,  as 
I  have  elfewhcre  obferved,  lies  in  this,  that 
the  infant,  when  he  grows  up,  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  acquire  this  comparative  faculty,  for 
which  he  has  only  an  aptitude^  while  he  is 
fo  youflg,  otherwife  he  would  riot  be  a  m  jto  ; 
whereas,  intelled:  and  fcience,  he  may  never 
attain}  and  therefore  the  capability  of  thefe 
it  all  that  IS  required  to  make  him  a  man. 

From  the  account  I  have  given  of  this  de- 
fihition,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  taken  chiefly 
frtei  the  internal  principle  of  the  animal* 
This,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  principal  in  all 
animals,  becaufe  it  governs  their  motions  and 

*  In  order  to  have  made  the  ezpreflSons  fiiiiilar»  it 
ftould  have  run  thui,  in  the  dreek,   ^§^9  Mynur,  Mi^«f. 

urn.  tir$rlnfMu»§9, 
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adioQs;  and,  as  every  animal  is  by  oature 
deflio^^  for  a  certaia  courfe  of  si&ion^  and  sl 
certain  occooomy  and  manijer  of  lm0g» 
whatever  prompts  and  dired);s  him  to  that, 
mufl  be  accounted  principal  in  his  frame  and 
eonftitution  *.  And  if  this  hdLds  in  other  a- 
nimalsy  it  does  fo  in  a  particular  manoer  m 
man,  in  whom  the  internal  principle  is  fo  e^ 
minent,  and  of  a  nature  fo  much  fuperior, 
when  it  comes  to  be  fully  exerted,  to  the 
fame  principle  in  other  anims^s.  I(  jis  tbfire- 
fore,  not  without  reafon^  that  the  phAk>ib** 
phers  of  the  Peripatetic  &hoQl  havf  icho&n 

^  Ariftode,  itt  the  general  divifion  of  animals^  which 
he  gives  tts»  in  the  firft  chapter  of  his  firftbook  of  natu« 
ral  htftpry,  fays,  that  they  are  different  with  ref]^e&,  to 
their  lives,  anions,  manners,  and  parts  &c.  At  ^t  Im^^^mi 

rm  nhj  tun  rtt  fA$^m.  Now  the  three  firft  he  mendoos,  arci 
undQTtbtedly,  the  refnlt  of  what  I  call  the  internal  prin* 
ciple,  which  not  only  makes  the  temper  and  charac- 
ter of  the  animal,  or  the  manners ^  as  Ariftotle  calls  it^ 
but  direds  the  oeconomy  and  whole  manner  of  life ;  for 
which  laft  purpofe  we  mufl  fuppofe  even  the  parts  of 
the  body  are  framed.  As,  therefore,  the  interiwl  prin-  ' 
ciple  is  fo  predominant  in  the  animal  nature,  Ariftotle 
has|  giv^  very  great  attention  to  it,  beftowing  a  whole 
bo6k  upon  it,  and  the  longeft  book  in  the  work,  viz. 
l$b»  9,  An4  indeed  he  appears  to  me  to  make  it  the  prin-> 
cipal  diftindion  of  a^inp^ils. 

Y3 
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to  take  the  definition  of  man  from  his  mind ; 
and  there  are  other  animals^  which  I  think 
might  not  improperly  be  defined  in  the  fame 
way.  The  dog,  for  example,  is  not  fo  much 
diftinguifhed  from  either  the  fox  or  the  wolf, 
though  of  a  different  fpecies  from  them,  hj 
his  outward  or  inward  make,  as  by  his  dif- 
pofition,  humane,  friendly,  and  afi^e^io- 
nate  *. 

But,  though  man  be  thus  properly  defined 
from  his  better  part,  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der us  from  taking  into  the  definition,  the 
form  of  the  body,  as  fome  of  the  antienta 
did.  We  may  fay,  that  he  is  a  biped,  or  ra- 
ther, as  Ariftotle  has  exprefled  it,  more  a- 
dapted  by  nature  to  walk  eredi  than  any  o- 

*  He  feems  to  be  formed  by  nature,  for  a  companion 
and  friend  to  man;  and  Homer,  I  think,  fays,  not  impro- 
perly, that  Telemachus  was  not  alone,  for  he  had  two 
dogs  with  him.  Buffbn  (ays,  that  we  ihould  not  have 
been  able  to  eftabliih  our  empire  over  the  otlier  animals, 
if  we  had  not  divided  them,  and  brought  over  to  our 
party  the  dog,  vaL  j.  ff»  187.  who  indeed  has  been  a  moft 
£uthful  ally  to  us,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  deftrudion  of  his  fellow  brutes.  He  has  alfo  afiift- 
cd  us  in  deftroying  one  another;  for,  in  antient  times, 
|ie  was  ufed  in  war  by  fome  nations,  fuch  as  the  Gauls 
and  the  Hyrcanians.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  j^-^JEHan.  lib.  7. 
c.  38.  To  prove  that  he  is  not  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
either  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  Mr  Buffon  tried  two  tx^en^ 
p^entSi  which  he  has  related,  ibid.  f.  2  xo.  d/  2 16« 
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ther  animaL  We  may  add>  that  he  is  ibiid-- 
footed)  has  broad  nailS)  and  teeth  of  a  parti- 
cular kind,  betwixt  thofe  of  the  carnivorous 
and  the  granivorous  animaL  We  may  make 
alfo  the  defcription  of  his  mind  more  com- 
plete, by  mentioning  in  the  definition,  not 
only  his  rational  and  intelledtual  powers, 
but  his  mild,  humane,  docile,  tradable  dif- 
poiition,  capable  of  love  and  f riendihip,  and 
the  ftrongeft  attachments,  with  a  fenfe  of  de- 
cency, honour,  and  juftice.  With  thefe  addi- 
tions, I  think  no  body  will  deny,  th^t  the  Pe- 
ripatetic definition  of  man  would  be  complete. 
And  the  only  queftion  is,  Whether  the  O- 
rang  Outang,  from  the  fa£ts  ftated  concern- 
ing him  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  comes  up 
to  this  definition  f 

And  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
this,  unlefs  we  be  refolved,  rather  than  dif- 
grace  our  nature,  as  we  imagine,  by  admit- 
ting the  Orang  Outang  to  a  participation  of 
it,  to  difbelieve  what  is  attefted  not  only  by 
common  travellers,  but  by  philofophers  and 
learned  phyficians:  For  he  has  not  only 
the  human  form  both  infide  and  out,  but  he 
has  the  particulars  above  mentioned  relating 
to  the  mind,  or  inward  principle.    He  is 

Y4 
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fagacieus  ^  beyond  all  the  other  animalainha*- 
biting  the  woods  ;  he  has  a  mildnefe  and  a 
gentlenefs  in  his  nature,  which  is  really 
wonderful  in  a  wild  animal,  and  would  not 
be  found  in  him,  if  he  were  an  animal  of 
prey,  and  fubfifted  upon  flefti,  not  upon 
herbs  and  fruits  :  He  is  docile  and  tradable, 
imitating  what  he  fees  us  do,  not  ridiculous- 
ly as  the  monkey  does,  but  with  gravity  afld 
decency  :  He  is  capable  of  the  greateft  af- 
fedion,  not  only  to  his  brother  Orang  Out- 
tangs,  but  to  fuch  among  us  as  ufe  him  kind* 
ly.  And  it  is  a  faft,  well  attefted  to  me  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  ari  cye-witnefs  of  it^ 
that  an  Orang  Outang,  which  was  on  board 
his  fhip,  conceived  fuch  an  aflFedion  for  the 
cook,  that  when,  upon  fome  occafion,  he 
left  the  fhip,  to  goaihore,  the  gentleman  faw 
the  Orang  Outang  Ihed  tears  ih  great  abun- 
dance.    And,  lajlly^  the  great  Orang  Ou- 

*  U»der  the  r«i  4^  or  manners,  Arlftode  comprehends 
not  only  what  is  properly  denoted  by  tb^t  w6rd»  viz. 
the  diijpQfitions  or  affedtions,  but  alfo  the  fagacity  and 
uoderftanding  of  man,  as  appears,  from  c.  3.  Hh,  9.  of  his 
natural  hiftory,  where  he  fays,  T*  h  n^  rstf  ^mmf^  m^wt^ 

K^  «/w|(4Tiir«,  »4u  Mtff«  iMc«  «r?oMir.  So  that  what  Ariftotie 
^Is  the  mannert  of  animals,  comes  precifely  to  what 
I  caU  their  intcnuJ  fHndflc. 
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tang  carries  off  boys  and  girls  to  make  flaves 
of  tJusm^  which  not  oaly  (hews  him,  in  my 
apprehenfiOA,  to  be  a  noian  ^,  but  provest 
that  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  muft  hare  made 
fbme  progrefe  in  the  arts  of  civil  life ;  for 
we  hear  of  no  nations  altogether  barbarous 
who  ufe  flaves. 

But  ftill  it  is  true  what  Bontius  has  ob- 
ierted  in  the  pafiage  above  quoted,  that  he 
wants  the  faculty  of  fpeech  belonging  to 
man ;  at  lead,  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang 
Outangs  of  Africa  and  India }  and,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  fpeech  was  natural  to  man^ 
the  ot^edion  would  be  invincible :  But  I 
think  I  have  proved  the  dire£l  contrary ;  at^ 
have  {hown  evidently,  by  arguments,  both  a 
priori  and  a  pojieriori^  that  there  is  no  na-- 
tural  language  belonging  ^  to  man,  except 
what  belongs  to  other  animals  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  truly  faid  of  man  is,  that  he  has 
the  capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty  of 
fpeech,  as   well  as  many  other  faculties, 

♦  It  is  given  by  Mr  Buffon,  as  a  certain  proof  oibu- 
wamty^  and  a  diftinguiihing  mark  of  difference  betwixt 
us  and  the  brutes —  *  car  nous  ne  voyons  pas  que  les  a- 
'  Biinauxy  qui  font  plus  forts  et  plus  adroits,  coauaan* 
*  dent  anz  aatm,  et  Ms  bSoA  fcrvir  ^  kur  uiage>'  v^L  u 
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which  he  has  added  to  his  nature.  If^  there« 
fore,  any  thing  concerning  fpeech  were  to 
be  added  to  the  definition  of  man*  it  fhould 
be  mentioned  in  the  fame  way  as  intelk^ 
znd/cience  are  in  the  Peripatetic  definition  ; 
and  we  fhould  fay,  that  man  is  an  animal 
capable  of  fpeech.  Now,  that  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang  has  this  capacity,  we  cannot  reafonably 
doubt,  when  we  fee,  that  he  has  the  capa- 
city of  being  a  mufician,  and  has  affaially 
learned  to  play  upon  the  pipe  and  harp,  a 
fa6:  atteftcd,  not  by  a  common  traveller,  but  ' 
by  a  man  of  fcience,Mr  Peirefc,and  who  re- 
lates it  not  as  a  hearfay,  but  as  a  fa£t  con- 
filling  with  his  own  knowledge.  And  this 
is  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  it  fhows, 
that  the  Orang  Outang  has  a  perception  of 
numbers,  meafure,  and  melody,  which  has 
always  been  accounted  peculiar  to  our  fpe- 
cies.  But  the  learning  to  fpeak,  as  well  as 
the  learning  mufic,  muft  depend  upon  par- 
ticular circumftances;  and  it  ihall  be  fhewn, 
in  the  fequel,  that  men,  living  as  the  Orang 
Outangs  do,  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth,  with  few  or  no  arts,  are  not  in  a  fi- 
tuation  that  is  proper  for  the  invention  of 
language.  The  Orang  Outangs,  who  play- 
ed upon  the  pipe,  had  certainly  not  invent- 
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ed  this  art  in  the  woods;  but  they  had  learn- 
ed it  from  the  negroes  or  the  Europeans ; 
and  that  .they  had  not  at  the  fame  time  learn- 
ed to  fpeak)  may  be  accounted  for  in  one 
or  other  of  two  ways; — either  the  fame  pains 
had  riot  been  taken  to  teach  them  articula- 
tion ;  or,  fecondly,  mufic  is  more  natural 
to  man,  and  more  eafily  acquired  than  even 
fpeech,  and  was  probably,  as  fhall  be  after- 
wards Ihewn,  firft  learned  by  them. 

Theobjedlion,  therefore,  when  thorough- 
ly examined,  comes  to  this,  that  the  Orang 
Outang  has  not  yet  learned  the  feveral  arts 
that  we  pradife ;  and  among  others  which  he 
has  not  acquired,  is  that  of  Language.     If, 
on  this  account,  the  Orang  Outang  be  not  a 
man,thenthofe  philofophers  of  Europe,  who, 
about  the  time  of  the  difcovery  of  America, 
maintained,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part 
of  the  world  were  not  men,  reafoned  well ; 
for,  certainly,  the  Americans  had  not  then, 
nor  havetheyyet,  learned  all  the  arts  of  which 
their  nature  is  capable.  But  I  think  the  Pope, 
by  his  bull,  decided  the  controverfy  well, 
when  he  gave  it  in  favour  of  the  humanity 
of  the  poor  Americans :  And,  for  the  fame 
realbn,  we  ought  to  decide,  that  the  Orang 
Outangs  are  mea»    Andy  indeed,  it  appears 
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to  me^  that  they  are  not  fo  much  inferior  to 
the  Americans  in  civility  and  cultivation^ 
as  fome  nations  of  America  were  to  usy  when 
we  firft  difcovered  that  country. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  theOrang  Outang, 
^  particularly  the  Pongo,  or  great  one,  is  ao 
animal  very  different  in  many  refpeds  from 
us,  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  if  this  dif- 
ference could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  might, 
withibme  reafon,  be  reckoned  an  animal  of 
a  different  fpecies*  But  I  think  it  is  eafily 
to  be  accounted  for  from  the  change  which 
culture  and  civilization  makes  upon  all  ani- 
mals. 

That  this  change  muft  be  very  great  will 
be  evident,  if  we  compare  the  natural  ftate 
of  animals  with  their  tame  domeftic  life. 
In  the  natural  flate,  the  animal  lives  in  the 
open  air,  provides  for  himfelf  fubfiftence, 
which  is  either  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  the  flefli  of  other  animals,  if  he  be  an  ani- 
mal of  prey;  and  has  no  more  than  fuffices 
nature,  often  lefs-  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tame  domesticated  animal  lives  under  cover» 
ck)fe  and  warrn^  and  often  with  the  addttioa 
of  the  unnatural  heat  of  fire.  His  food  is  the 
artificial  frutCs  of  the  earth,  or  fieik,  both  ra^ 
ry  often  prqpared  by  fire.  Aodmaayoftikeoi 
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ire  fed  in  this  manner,  without  any  labour 
or  care  taken  by  them  to  provide  it.  Such 
a  total  change  of  the  whole  oeconomy  and 
manner  of  life  muft  of  neceffity  make  a 
great  change)  one  way  or  another)  upon  the 
animal)  both  with  refpe£t  to  the  body)  and 
to  the  charader  and  temper  of  the, mind. 

Nor  is  this  mere  theory  and  fpeculation  ; 
for  it  is  a  certain  fad,  that  fome  animals, 
have  been  fo  changed,  by  being  domefticated 
and  educated  by  man,  that  the  original  and 
natural  animal  is  hardly  to  be  found  out* 
Of  this  kind)  the  dog  is  a  remarkable  esuam- 
ple.    For  he  has  been  fo  much  handled^  as 
Buffon  exprefles  it)  by  men,  that)  if  the  fox 
is  not  the  original  wild  dog)  which  Mr  Buf- 
fon afferts  he  is  not)  and  I  think  has  given 
very  good  reafons  for  his  aflertion)itisalto^ 
gether  uncertain  where  he  istobefound;  for 
thofe  dogs  that  run  wild  in  America  are  cer* 
tainly  not  original  in  that  country)  but  the 
offspring  of  tame  dbgs  that  have  been  brought 
from  Europe.    Then,  there  is  that  common 
animal  the  hen,  which  is  fo  much  altered  by 
the  tame  houfed-lifC)   thit  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly know  from  what  original  flock  (he 
came,  whether  from  the  partridge)  the  com- 
mon muir-fowl,  or  groufe,  as  they  call  them, 
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the  black-cock  or  heath-fowl,*  or,  what  I 
think  more  probable,  is  the  offspring  of  fome 
foreign  bird  that  has  been  imported  to  this 
country  ;  which,  I  believe,  is  likewifc  the 
cafe  of  our  tame  ducks  and  geefe. 

But,  even  where  the  animal  is  not  fo  much 
changed,  by  being  under  our  care,  as  not  to 
be  knowable  in  his  original  date,  ftill  the 
change  is  very  great.  The  firft  example  I 
fhall  give  is  of  the  hog,  who  is  undoubtedly 
of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  vdld  hog,  an  ani- 
mal very  well  known  on  the  continent.  But 
thofe  that  are  wild  differ  much  in  colour 
and  fhape  from  the  tame,  and  likewife  in 
fize,  the  wild,  particularly  the  males  of  them, 
being  much  larger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer  than 
the  tame.  The  inftinfb  too  of  the  wild  is 
different  from  that  of  the  tame,  particularly 
in  this,  that  the  wild  boar  is  a  folitary  ani«- 
mal,  as  foon  as  he  grows  up,  and  can  live  a- 
lone,  and  defend  himfelf  againft  the  wolf  *. 
Whereas,  the  tame  kind  always  chufe  to 
herd ;  and  particularly  at  night,  when  they 
lleep,  they  have  the  clofeft  fociety  perhaps 
of  any  animal  known. 

.   *  BuffoD,  voL  5.  p.  no.  ^ 
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The  wild  cat  too  is  very  different  from 
the  tame,  particularly  in  the  fize;  for  the 
wild  is  much  bigger,  ftronger,  and  fiercer. 

The  bullock  too,  in  his  natural  ftate,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  much  larger  animal  than  the 
tame;  for  there  have  been  found,  in  fome 
lochs  of  Scotland,  heads  of  bullocks  of 
monftrous  fize,  and  which,  there  is  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe,  were  the 
heads  of  wild  bullocks  inhabiting  the  woods, 
before  Scotland  was  cultivated  and  peopled 
as  it  is  now.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  a  gene* 
ral  rule,  which,  for  what  I  know,  does  not 
fuffer  any  exception,  that  every  animal,  in 
the  natural  ftate,  and  in  a  country  and  climate 
which  are  natural  to  them,  provided  only  they 
have  nouriihment  fufficient,  is  larger  and 
ftronger  than  the  fame  animal  tamed  and  hou- 
fed.  Even  in  Lapland,  where  one  fhould  think 
the  animals  would  ftand  more  in  need  of  man, 
and  his  arts,  than  in  milder  climates,  it  is  a 
certain  fa£t  that  the  wild  rein-deer  are  larger 
than  the  tame  *.  And  the  reafon  I  think  is 
obvious,  which  is  no  other  than  this,  thac 
every  animal  muft  thrive  beft  in  that  ftate 

*  See  the  acconnt  of  Lapland,  lately  puUifhed  by 
Leemius,  a  Dinifli  ouffionary  in  that  country. 
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in  which  it  is  placed  by  Gdd  and  nature. 
Nor  can  any  alterations  of  that  ftate  be  made 
by  human  art,  without'the  animal  being  im- 
paired in  fize,  health  of  body,  ftrength,  and 
longevity.  Now,  the  change  we  have  made 
in  the  natural  ftate  of  the  animals  that  i^t 
have  tamed,  and  made  fubfervient  to  our  ufe, 
is  very  great:  For,  befides,  the  change  of 
diet,  and  manner  of  life  in  the  particulars  a.- 
bove  mentioned,  befides  the  ill  uiage  which 
they  commonly  fuffer  from  us^  we  make 
them  propagate  in  an  unnatural  manner, 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  many  generations, 
muft  certainly  impair  the  vigour  of  the  race. 
In  all  fpeciefes  of  animals,  thete  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  nature  has  produced  as  many 
males  as  females  :  Accordingly,  many  ani- 
mals pair  ;  all  thofe,  I  am  perfuaded,  whofe' 
oeconomy  makes  it  neceflary,  that  both  pa- 
rents {hould  join  in  rearing  the  offspring, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  moft,  if  not  of  •  all  the 
oviparous;  And,  among  thofe  animals  that 
do  not  pair,  fuch  as  oxen  and  horfes,  where 
the  mother  alone  can  rear  the  offsprings  and 
provide  for  it,  till  it  be  able  to  provide 
for  itfclf,  though  the  flronger  and  fier- 
cer mak  will  no  doubt  have^the  ufe  of 
the  greater  number  of  females ;  yet  one  of 
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thofe  males  in  the  natural  flate,  will  not 
ferve  fo  many  females,  as  we  make  him 
ferve  in  the  domefticated  (late;  and  the  fe«* 
males  likewife^  by  being^  houfed  and  pam- 
pered, breed  oftener,  and  produce  more 
at  a  time,  than  they  do  in  the  natural 
ftate.  This  at  leaft  is  the  cafe,  of  the 
animal  above  mentioned,  the  hog.  For  the 
wild  fow  breeds  only  once  a  year;  whereas, 
the  tame  commonly  breeds  twice  a  year,  *• 
Nor  does  the  wild  produce  fo  many  2A  a 
litter ;  for  Ihe  never  exceeds,  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, five  or  fix;  whereas,  the  tame  produ- 
ces fometimes  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
tho*  (he  have  but  fourteen  teats;  but,  for 
this,  Mr  Buffon  ought  not  to  accufe  na- 
ture of  any  defed  or  imperfedion.  Now, 
it  is  ceruin,  that  the  female  by  breeding, 
as  well  as  the  male  by  begetiihg,  more  than 
nature  intended,  will  not  only  be  weakened 
themfelves,  but  their  race  will  be  impair- 
ed; efpecially  if  they  begin  to  breed  too  foon, 
•which  is  the  cafe  of  all  the  animals  that 
are  houfed  and  pampered.  For  that  un- 
natural diet  and  warmth  brings  on  a  pre-j 

*  Buffon*  torn.  5*  p.  1 1 5- 

Vol.  I.  Z 
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mature  puberty;  than  which,  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  weaken  the  race,  as  ia 
well  known  to  all  breeders.  And  we  alfo 
hurt  the  young  animals,  by  either  tajcing 
them  altogether  from  the  mother,  and  fo 
bringing  them  up  in  an  unnatural  way,  or 
by  taking  them  away  fooner  than  ought  to 
be  done. 

Further,  not  only  are  animals  fo  much, 
altered  by  culture  a^d  art,  but  likewife  ve- 
getables ;  fo  that  many  of  them  alfo  are 
hardly  to  be  found  in  the  natural  ilate. 
Flowers,  particularly,  have  in  this  way  un- 
dergone a  remarkable  change;  for,  of  them^ 
nature  has  produced  only  fingle-leaved 
flowers,  at  leaft  this  is  the  general  rule,  to 
which  I  believe  there  arc  very  few  excep- 
tions; but,  by  our  art,  we  have  doubled, 
tripled, or  quadrupled  the  flower-leaves;  in 
fliort,  multiplied  them  fo  much,  that  the 
plant  becomes  altogether  unfruitful,  and 
lofes  that  natural  faculty  of  reproducing  it- 
felf,  and  fo  continuing  its  fpecies,  which  is 
common  to  all  animals  and  vegetables.  Of 
fruits,  fuch  as  pears  and  apples,  we  have 
made  new  fpeciefes,  or,  at  leaft,  great  varia- 
tions of  the  fame  fpecies;  and  one  clafs  of 
plants,  the  moft  ufe^ul  to  us  of  all',  we  have 
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cultivated  fo  much,  that  the  origin  of  it  is 
as  much  hidden,  as  the  fountain  of  the  Nile 
•was  of  old.     The  plant  I  mean  is  conii  of* 
which,  tho*  there  be  feveral  fpeciefes,  I  do 
not  know,  that  we  have  difcovered  with 
any  certainty  the  original  plant  of  any  of 
them.     Linnsus  thinks,  that  he  has  found 
out  the  native  country  of  fummer-wheat, 
which  he  feems  to  think  a  grain   different 
from  winter-wheat ;  BufFon  is  of  opinion, 
that  corn  is  originally  nothing  elfe  but  fome 
barren  grafs  of  the  meadow,  which  the  art 
of  man,  by  reiterated  culture,  has  transfor- 
med into  a  fruitful  plant,  the  chief  fupport 
of  life  in  this  part  of  the  world  *;   and  he 
thinks,  that,  by  being  often  fown  in  un- 
cultivated ground,  it  might  be  brought  back 
again  to  the  original  barren  plant  f* 

*  Buffbn  torn.  5.  p.  195. 

f  Ibid  p.  196- — ^Tho'  I  be  perfuaded,  that  this  plant 
is  very  much  altered  by  culture,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  fo  much  altered  as  Mr  Buffon  fays.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  Linnaeus  has 
faid,  that  a  fpecies  of  wild  wheat  is  to  be  found  apud 
Bajchirdj  in  camph  ffewtzebnan;  Linmei /pedes  plantar.  126. 
But  the  beft  authenticated  account  I  have  found  of  the 
original  plant,  of  one  fpccies  of  com,  is  in  an  author 
Inborn  I  fliall  have  oc^afion  to  quote  often  in  the  fcquel, 
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If,  therefore,  both  animals  and  vege- 
tables, are  fo  much  changed  by  culture  and 
art,  what  muft  be  the  cafe  of  man,  who  has 
certainly  cultivated  himfelf  more*  and  been 
more  the  fubje£t  of  his  own  art,  than  any 
other  animal,  or  any  plant,  and  through  a 
longer  courfe  of  time?  For  man  muft  have 
fjrft  cultivated  himfelf,  before  he  could  cul- 
tivate any  thing  elfe.  Is  it  then  a  wonder, 
that  this  man  of  nature,  the  Orang  Outang, 
fhould  be  fp  different  from  us?  Qr,  is  it 
not  rather  a  wonder,  that  we  Ihould  find  in 
him  any  of  our  own  features?  Yet  the 
fa£t  truly  is,  that  the  man  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  in  him;  nor  are  there  any  diflFe- 
rences  betwixt  him  and  us,  but  what  may 
be  accounted  for  in  fo  fatisfadlory  a  manner, 
that  it  would  be  extraordinary  and  unna- 
tural, if  they  were  not  to  be  found.     His 

Cahriel  Sagard^s  travels  into  the  country  of  the  Harons» 
in  North  America.  It  is  well  known,  that  none  of  the 
Hurons,  nor  any  of  the  North  Americans,  cultivate  any 
grain  except  Indian  com.  Yet,  in  that  country,  Sagard 
iays  he  faw  a  field,  which  appeared  to  him  at  a  diftance 
to  be  a  field  of  wheat;  but,  upon  looking  nearer  to  it,  he 
found  that  the  ear  was  like  rye,  and  the  grain  like  oats* 
He  fays  alfo,  that  he  faw  there  likewife  wild  peas,  fo 
thick,  that  he  fhould  have  thought  they  had  been  fown; 
p.  114. 
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body^  which  is  oF  the  fame  Ihape  with  ours, 
is  bigger  and  ftronger  than  ours,  at  leaft  in 
the  large  kind,  (for  there  is  among  them 
variety  of  fizes,  as  well  as  among  us),  ac- 
cording to  that  general  law  of  nature  above 
obferved.  His  mind  is  fuch  as  that  of  a  hian 
ffluft  be,  uncultivated  by  arts  and  fciences, 
and  living  wild  in  the  woods.  And  parti- 
cularly, with  refpe£t  to  language,  if,  in  fuch 
a  date,  they  had  had  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  it 
would  have  proved,  either  that  language  is 
na-tural  to  man,  the  contrary  of  which  I 
think  I  have  already  demonftrated,  or  that 
it  is  of  eafy  invention,  and  not  the  artificial 
thing  whichj  in  the  fequel,  I  hope  I  fhall 
^rove  it  to  be. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for  is,  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the. 
Orang  OutangS,  if  they  be  truly  men,  are 
in  a  ftate  fo  diflFerent  from  the  reft  of  their 
Species  ?  The  fame  queftion  may  be  afked 
concerning  the  favages  on  the  river  Gaboon, 
in  the  fame  country  of  Africa ;  and  likcwife 
concerning  the  feveral  favages  that  have  , 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  Europe  at . 
different  times.  But,  fuppofe  we  could  give 
no  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions^  it  would  be  no-* 

Z3 
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thing  extraordinary,  as  there  are  certainly 
many  fa£ks  relating  ^o  man,  as  well  as  toother 
animals,  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  but 
it  would  be  arrogance  and  prefumption,  there- 
fore, to  dilbelieve  them.     That  men,  with- 
out the  ufe  of  fpeech,  (hould  be  found  in  the 
midft  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  is^ 
much  more  incredible  than  that  fuch  mea 
fhould  be  found  in  Africa,  a  country  which 
we  are  fure  in  all  times  has  abounded  with 
wild  men.    In  the  inland  part  of  that  great 
continent,  arts  and  civility  appear  to  have 
made  lefs  progrefs  thau  any  where  elfe,  per- 
haps, on  the  face  of  the  earth,  becaufe  there 
has  been  no  intercourfe  betwixt  it  and  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  and,   if   it  were  well 
fearched,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  ftrange 
animals  would  be  found  in  it,  and,  among 
others,  man  in  his  natural  ftate.  From  thence> 
in  all  probability,  both  the  woolly  haired  fa- 
vage  of  the  Gaboon  river,  and  the  Orang 
Outangs   have  migrated  down  towards  the 
coaft  *,  and  fo  have  been  difcovercd  by  the 

*  Dr  Greenhill,  from  whom  I  got  my  inibrmation- 
conccrnbg  thofe  favagcs  of  the  Gaboon  river,  fays,  that 
they  fee,  almoft  every  week,  upon  that  coaft,  animals  that 
they  never  faw  before,  which  had  come  fpom  the  inland 

country. 
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more  civilized  inhabitants  there,  and  by  the 
Europeans,  with  neither  of  whom  they  have 
mixed,  for  feveral  good  reafons  that  might 
be  given  ;  and,  therefore,  have  not  learned 
language,  nor  any  other  of  their  arts.     One 
thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  that,  if  ever  men 
were  in  that  ftate  which  I  call  natural,  it 
muft  have  been  in  fuch  a  country  arid  cli- 
mate as  Africa,  where  they  could  live  with- 
out art  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Such  countries,  Linnaeus  fays,  are  the  na- 
tive   country  of    man.      There  he  lives 
naturally;  in  other  countries,  non  niji  co^ 
aSle^  that  is,  by  force  of  art.     If  this  be  fo, 
then  the   fliort  hiftory  of   man   is,    that 
the  race  having  begun  in  thofe  fine  climates, 
and  having,  as  is  natural,  multiplied  there 
fo  much  that  the  fpoutaneous  produdkions  of 
the  earth, could  not  fuppqrt.them,  they  mi- 
grated iato  other  countries,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  invent   arts  for  their  fabfiftence, 
and,  wi^h  fuch  arts,  language,  in.procefs  of 
time,  would  neceflarily  come. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Orang 

Qutang,  becaufe,  if  I  make  him  out  to  be  a 

man,  I  prove,  by  fad;  as  well  as  argument, 

this  fundamental  propofition,  upon  which 

Z4 
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my  whole  theory  hangs,  That  language  if 
not  natural  to  man.  And,  fecondly^  I  like- 
wife  prove  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man^ 
fuch  as  I  fuppofe  it,  is  not  a  mere  hypothe- 
iis,  but  a  ftate  which  at  prefent  adually  ex-> 
ift$.  That  my  fads  and  arguments  are  fo 
convincing  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Orang  Outang,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay;  but  thus  much  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  faid  enough  to 
make  the  philofopher  confider  it  as  proble* 
matical,  and  a  fubjeft  deferving  to  be  inqui- 
red into  *.  For,  as  to  the  vulgar,  I  can  never 
exped  that  they  fliould  acknowledge  any 
relation  to  thofe  inhabitants  of  the  woods  of 
Angola;  but  that  they  flhould  continue,  thro* 
a  falfe  pride,  to  think  highly  derogatory 
from  human  nature,  what  the  philofophert 
on  the  contrary,  will  think  tjie  greateft 
praife  of  man,  that,  from  the  favage  date. 


*  I  am  f  lad  to  hear,  that  there  is  a  gentleman  to  be 
fent  out,  by  fome  curious  perfons  in  London,  to  travel  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  inquire  about  the  Orang  Outang,  and 
other  curiofities  in  that  country.  And  there  is  one  tra- 
veller, i^ho  has  already  been  there,  and  who  is  now  up- 
on his  way  home,  from  whom  we  may  exped  to  hear  of 
dus,  aad  other  wild  men  in  that  country. 
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in  which  the  Orang  Outang  lives,  he  (hould,  . 
by  his  own  lagacity  and  induftry,  hs^ve  arri- 
ved at  the  fiate  in  which  we  now  fee  him. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Oftht  Progrefs  of  civil  Society. — That  this 
Progrcfs  Jhcnvs  it  is  not  from  Nature. 


WHAT  I  have  faid  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang, in  the  two  preceeding  chap- 
ters, will  not,  it  is  hoped,  appear  foreign  to 
the  fiibjeft  we  are  now  upon,  which  is  to 
fllew  that  there  has  been  a  beginning  of  fo- 
ciety  as  well  as  of  language.  The  Orang 
Outang  is,  if  not  in  the  beginning,  at  leaf): 
in  one  of  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety,  and  in  the 
progrefs  towards  a  more  civilized  date.  Now, 
wherever  there  is  a  progrefs,  there  muft  be 
a  beginning;  and,  from  what  I  have  related 
of  the  Orang  Outang,  and  other  barbarous 
nations,  compared  with  the  ftate  of  people 
more  civilized,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  progrefs  in  civil  fociety^  at  leaft^  fuch  as 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  natural  things,  but  on- 
ly in  things  of  human  inftitution.  For,  firft, 
we  fee  men  living  together  in  herds,  like 
cattle  or  horfes,  without  even  coupling  to- 
getfaer>  or  pairing,  as  w^e  fee  the  males  and 
females  of  certain  other  fpeciefes  do ;  but,  ne- 
verthelefs,  carrying  on  fome  common  bufi- 
nefs,  fuch  as  filhing  or  hunting,  or  whatever 
clfe  may  be  neceflary  for  their  fuftenance, 
though  without  any  thing  that  can  be  cal- 
led government  or  rule ;  and  of  this  kind  are 
the  inftances  that  I  have  quoted  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  Herodotus,  and  modern  tra- 
vellers. Next,  we  fee  them  fubmitting  to 
government,  but  only  upon  certain  occafi- 
ons;  and  particularly  for  the  purpofcof  felf- 
defence:  In  which  cafe,  it  has  been  obfer- 
ved,  that  other  animals,  fuch  as  iheep  and 
horfes,  who  are  not  by  nature  political,  in- 
ftitute  a  kind  of  regimen  and  difcipline;  but 
which  appears  to  laft  no  longer  than  the 
danger.  Under  this  kind  of  occafional  go- 
yernment,  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Carrib- 
bee  iflands  were,  when  we  firft  difcovered 
thofe  iflandf.  They  had  chiefs  and  gene- 
rals in  time  of  war ;  but,  in  time  of  peacCy 
they  lived  upder  no  government  at  all*. 

^  See  Labat's  account  of  thofe  iflanck. 
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The  next  ftage  of  civil  fociety  I  (hall  ob- 
ferve,  is  that  of  the  Indians  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  have  a  government  in  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  war,  and  may  be  faid  to  form 
a  ftate.     This  government  is  adminiftered 
by  their  Tachems,  or  old  men,  who  meet  to- 
gether  in  council  to  deliberate  upon  public 
matters  ;  and  to  their  determinations  in  fuch 
matters  the  young  men  fubmit ;  but  without 
any  conjpulfion  dr  punifhment,  if  they  are 
refraftory.  But,  in  other  matters,  every  man 
is  his  own  mafter,  fubjedl  to  no  controuI> 
not  even  that  of  his  parents.    For,  though 
they  have  all  feparate  and  diftind  families, 
there  is  no  domeftic  government  among 
them ;  neither  have  they  any  laws  or  judges : 
So  that  every  man  defends  his  own  rights, 
and  revenges  the  injuries  done  to  him. 

A  ftridler  and  more  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment obtains  in  the  feveral  countries  of 
Europe,  which  is  adminiftered  by  certain 
magiftrates,  known  under  different  names  in 
different  countries,  according  to  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  to  which  every  member  of 
the  ftate  is  obliged  to  fubmit,  under  certain 
pains  and  penalties.  For  the  great  diffe- 
fcnce  betwixt  this  government  and  the  laft 
mentioned,  is  the  power   of  punifhment 
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which  the  magiftrate  aflumes,  not  only  for 
offences  againft  the  ftate,  but  for  injuries 
done  to  any  member  of  it,  who  is  not  al- 
lowed to  be  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  but  muft 
apply  to  the  maglftrate  for  redrefs ;  and  he 
alfo  determines  every  queftion  concerning 
right  or  property  among  the  citizens,  accor- 
ding tp  eftablifhed  rules.  But  the  private 
lives  of  the  fubjeds  under  thofe  governments 
are  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  as  little  fubjeded  to  ru}e,  as  in 
the  American  governments  above  mention- 
ed :  And  every  man  in  fuch  a  ftate  may» 
with  impunity,  educate  his  children  in  the 
worft  manner  poflible,  and  may  abufe  his 
own  perfon  and  fortune  as  much  as  heplea- 
fes,  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bours, nor  attempts  any  thing  againft  the 
ftate. 

The  laft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  in  which 
the  progreffion  ends,  is  that  moft  perfefl: 
form  of  polity,  which,  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  governments  laft  mentioned,  joins, 
the  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  like- 
wife  regulates  the  private  lives  of  the  citi- 
zens ;  neither  of  thefe  being  left  to  the  will  and 
pleafureof  each  individual;  but  bothdireded 
by  public  wifdom.  Such  was  the  government. 
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of  antient  Sparta,  andfuch  were  all  the  plans 
of  government  devifed  by  Plato  and  other 
philofophers. 

Nor  do  focieties  differ  lefs  in  their  fize 
and  extent,  than  in  their  nature  and  infti- 
tutions.  Some  of  the  earlieft  focieties  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  confided  only  of  finglc 
families.  The  family  of  Jacob  made  a 
fociety  by  therafelves.  The  Cyclops, 
as  Homer  tells  us,  a  barbarous  people  of 
thofe  times,  lived  in  that  way.  And 
Mr  Frezier,  in  his  voyage  to  the  South 
fea,  informs  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Chili  live  in  the  fame  manner 
at  this  day.  Some  of  thofe  families  produ- 
ced out  of  themfelves,  without  any  foreign 
mixture,  great  nations.  This  was  the  cafe 
cf  the  family  of  Jacob.  But  moft  na- 
tions have  been  formed  by  the  affociation  of 
feveral  families ;  not,  however,  a  great  numr 
bcr  at  firft.  For  th<2  Indian  nations  of  North 
America confifted  originally  of  no  more  than 
three  families,  which  are  yet  preferved  a- 
mong  them  diftind ;  and  there  is  always  one 
of  them  that  is  accounted  more  honourable 
than  either  of  the  other  two  *   The  Roman 

'  •  Whether  this  partictilar  be  mentioned  in  any  print- 
ed account  of  North  America*  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
have  it  from  the  French  Jefuite  I  mentioned  above,  whom 
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(late,  in  like  manner,  confifted  originally  of 
aflbciated  families;  a  clear  proof  of  which  is^ 
that,  even  in  the  civil  ftate,  the  antiest  fa- 
mily-government among  them  was  prefer- 
ved  in  its  full  rigour,  infomuch,  that  the  fa- 
ther had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children.  From  fuch  fmall  beginnings,  na- 
tions have  grown  to  the  fize  Jof  which  we 
now  fee  them ;  and  the  whole  hiftory  of 
mankind  is  nothing  but  a  narrative  of  the 
growth  of  families  intonations,  of  fmall  na- 
tions into  great,  and  of  great  nations  into 
mighty  empires.  Thefe  at  laft  become  too 
great,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight.  But 
they  are  never  broken  into  fuch  fmall  pieces 
as  thofe  of  which  they  were  originally  con- 
ilituted  :  For  I  doubt  it  is  a  miftake  to  fup- 
pofe,  as  fome  do,  that  there  is  a  perpetual 
revolution  and  circle  in  human  affairs.  So 
far  from  that,  it  appears  to  me,  that  men 
are  ftill  going  farther  and  farther  off,  not 
from  the  flate  of  nature  only,  but  from  the 
original  conftitution  of  fociety. 

This  progrefs  in  civil  fociety;  and  the 
many  changes  and  revolutions  it  is  fubje& 

I  reckon  a  better  antLority  in  what  relates  to  the  Iadian| 
of  that  country  than  any  thing  we  have  printed. 
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to,  plainly  fhew,  that  it  is  not  from  nature, 
but  of  human  inftitution.  For  nature  is  per- 
manent and  unchangeable,  like  its  author : 
And,  accordingly,  the  wild  animals,  who  are 
undoubtedly  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  ftill  pre- 
ferve  the  fame  oeconomy  and  manner  of  life 
with  no  variation,  except  fuch  as  change  of 
drcumftances  may  make  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the 
fpecies ;  and  the  variation  goes  no  farther 
than  that  neceflity  requires, 


CHAP.       VII. 

Authorities  in  fupport  of  this  Opinion  con-- 
cerning  the  natural  State  of  Man^  fr^m 
anttent  Philofopbers  and  Hiftorians^  from 
Fathers  of  tlfe  Churchy  and  modern  Di-- 

yines, 

THUS  I  have  endcayoured  to  prove, 
both  by  fafts  and  argument,  that  the 
political  ftate  among  men  is  not  from  nature^ 
but  from  inftitution,  and  that  man,  in  his  natu- 
ral ftatute,  is  a  wild  animal,  without  language 
or  arts  of  any  kind.  I  fliould  now  proceed 
^b  affign  the  caufes  that  gave  rife  to  civil  fq- 
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ciety :  But,  before  I  do  this^  as  I  know  tnj 
opinion  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man 
will  appear  to  many  very  extraordinary,  I 
will  endeavour  to  fupport  it  by  authorities 
likewife ;  firft  premifmg,  that  I  would  be 
underftood  to  fpeak  only  of  his  prefent  na- 
ture, and  of  his  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence, 
not  of  any  former  more  perfedl  ftate.  For,  as 
I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  both  religion  and 
philofophy  teach  us,  that  man  did  once 
exift  in  a  more  pcrfcCt  ftate. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  authority  of 
Horace,  which  is  clear  and  decifive  in  the 
cafe,  as  appears  from  the  paffage  which  I 
have  made  the  motto  of  my  book,  and 
which  I  (hall  explain  more  particularly  af- 
terwards. And  the  greater  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  his  authority,  that  he  was  not  only 
one  of  the  beft  poets  the  Romans  ever  had, 
but  a  very  good  philofopher;  and  he  was 
of  that  fedl  of  philofophy  among  the  anti- 
ents,  which,  of  all  others,  attended  moft  to 
fads  and  obfervations:  Whereas,  the  other 
antient  philofophers  dealt  more  in  theory 
and  fpeculation,  than  in  fads  *. 

*  It  was  a  great  faying  of  Epicuru»''-«»  ^;^ir«f  r«K 
^tuufituH — And  the  philofophers  of  that  fchooi  nay  he 
iaid  to  have  begun  the  experimental  philofophy* 
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The  next  ailth6rity  tliat  I  fliall  mentioii 
19  that  df  another  poet,  and  a  philofopher 
too  of  th6  &me  fchooU  I  mean  Lucretius^ 
who,  in  hie  fifth  book^  h/.  923.  etjiq.  de- 
fcribei  the  primitive  ftate  df  our  fade  very 
a^xnifately*,  iknd  like  a  philofopher,  who  had 
inquired  much  into  fafkfi.  After  telling 
how  we  lived  in  the  woods  and  tnountains» 
without  the  ufe  of  fire^  he  adds^ 

Nee  commune  bonum  poterant  fpe^are,  neque  ullis 
Moribus  inter  fe  fcibant,  nee  legibus  ati« 
Qno<f  4uo2<)tie  dbtuterat  pfaedae  fortnnai,  fdrebsff, 
8ponU  ffta,  fibi  <|ui^ae  YBiett  et  vitero  doOnia. 

After  which^  hi  proceeds  to  relate  how  men 
afTociated  together^  which  he  afcribes  chiefly 
to  the  fear  of  wild  beafte,  and  how  thej 
built  hutsi  difcovered  the  ufe  of  ^re,  and 
reared  families.  Even  that  way,  fays  our 
adthdr^  the  rxt  would  not!  have  lafled. 

At  varios  linguae  fonitus  naturafubegit 
Mittere>  et  ucilitas  ezpreflit  nooiina  renun* 

So  that,  aceofding  to  Lu<^reltu^,  language 
V9^6  iftVented  by  men,  after  tliey  had  aflo- 
ciated  together,  and  made  fbme  progrefs  in 
civility. 
Vol.  I.  A  a 
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The  nc.v^  authority  I  fliall  quote  is  ftill  a 
more  refpedlable  one.  It  is  that  of  Plato.  He, 
in  his  firft  book  of  laws,  has  fpoken  much 
of  the  reriovation  of  arts,  after  nations  had 
been  deftroyed  by  fuch  calamities  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  beginning,  of  this  book. 
He  does  not  indeed  reckon  language  among 
thofe  new^invented  arts ;  but,  that  he  did  not 
think  language  natural  to  man  is  evident 
from  this,  that  he  has  exprefsly  faid,  that 
ideas  are  not  natural  to  man.  The  paflage  I 
allude  to  is  in  the  Theaetetus  ;  the  words  of 
which  I  have  given  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  *.  In  order  to  underftand  it  perfedly, 
we  are  to  confider  that  he  had  been  fpeak- 
ing  immediately  before  of  the  general  ideas 
of  fubftance,  exiftence,  difference,  likenefs, 
&c< ;  which  ideas,  fays  he,  the  mind  forms 
by  going  over  and  comparing  things  toge- 
ther. Then  follows  the  paflage  quoted ;  the 
fenfe  of  which  is,  ^That  whatever  comes  to 


*   OVK4V9  rx   flit  ivhi  ytuftiuif  vtt^trlt  ^ucrti  xtaimne-Bx* 
Mf6^ttm$f  n   Ktn  ^fftf,    flV«  it«t   rtv  QjfUl^s  vetinfuilm  ts-^ 

xmi  irditiuti  VM^myifttlxh  tU  t»  wii  ir«^«riynj?flM.     Tom.  u 
/.  i%6.<diuSerranin 
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*  the  mind  through  impreffions  made  upon 

*  the  body  is  by  nature  perceived,  both  by 

*  men  and  brutes,  immediately  upon  their 
**  birth.     But  the  ideas  refulting  from  the 

^  comparifon  of  thofe  perceptions,  {"•««*  ^•vt«p 

c  iey«x•pc^«r«)  relating  to  their  nature  and  ufe, 

'  *  come  with  difficulty*  and  only  in  proccfi 

«  of  time,  to  thofe  who  attain  to  them,  and 

*  are  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  inftruc- 

*  tion.'  If  this  be  the  fenfe  of  Plato's  words, 
as.  I  think  it  certainly  is,  he  could  not  have 
ufed  clearer  to  exprefs  my  notion.  That  the 
perceptions  offenfe  are  from  nature^  but  the ' 
ideas  formed  from  thofe  perceptions,  are  acquis 
red^  not  nvithout  much  labour. 

Another  proof  of  Plato's  opinion  being 
the  fame  with  mine  concerning  the  natural 
ftate  of  man,  is  what  he  fays  of  men  having 
learned  to  number  from  obferving  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fun,  the  fucceffion  of  day 
and  night,  and  months  and  years  *.  There 
was  then  a  time,  according  to  Plato,  when 
men  could  not  count  one,  two,  three ;  and, 
if  fo,  there  miift  have  been  a  time,  whem 
they  were  altogether  without  arts  or  civili- 

*  Epinmis,  p.  1007.  Timaeus,  p.  105?.  cMt.  Ficsni 

Aa2 
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ty.  For  the  ufe  of  numbers  is  the  fbunda^ 
tion  of  all  the  arts  of  life  j  ilor  can  we  con- 
ceive m^n  carrying  on  any  kind  of  buiinels 
without  the  pradice  of  arithmetic  in  ibdie 
degree.  It  is  therefore  certainly  true,  what 
Plato  has  elfewhere  faid,  that,  without  the 
ufe  c^  numbers,  we  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  f ;  and,  in  reality,  we  are  no  better  than 
the  brutes.  Accordingly,  the  moft  barbarous 
nations,  as  we  {hall  fee  afterwards,  have  the 
uie  of  numbers. 

Thefe  authorities  from  Plato  I  lay  the 
more  weight  upon,  that  he  is  as  far  as  any 
philo&pber  from  degrading  or  vilifying  our 
fpecies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  the  higheft  idea  of  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature. 

My  oext  authority  is  one  that  I  have 
aLready  quoted,  that  of  an  hiftorian,  high-- 
ly  eileemed  by  all  men  of  learning,  who 
h»s  written  an  univerfal  hiftory,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  hiftory  of  maa« 
I  mean  Diodon^  Siculus.  He  fays,  iaib 
siany  vrords  X^    ^  th^t  imu  lived  at  firft 

f  Efirmn.  f.  IC05.  ^  p%* 

\  The  words  of  Diodorus  are :  T«vf  ik  •(  «^;^f  yf vn- 
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*  difperfedf  ^nd  fuhfiftcd  upoa  ttve  natural 

*  produdions  of  the  earth  :    That  they  had 

*  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  uttered  only  inarti- 
^  culate  cries  ;  but,  having  herded  together 

*  for  fear  of  the  wild  beafts,   they  invented 

*  a  language,    and  impofed  names  upon 

*  things.' 

There  can  be  no  authority  more  expreft 
than  this  ;  and  I  (ball  add  only 'one  morCf 
though  there  be  others,  from  a  refpefitablc 
author  likewife,  who  was  not  only  the  great- 
eft  orator  the  Romans  ever  had,  but  their 
grcateft  philofopher,  at  leaft,  the  greateft 
writer  of  philofophy  among  theni.  By  this 
defcription  nobody  can  doubt  that  I  mean 
Cicero.  He  has  faid  exprefsly,  that  men 
originally  lived  after  the  manner  of  beafts, 
without    reafon,    religion,     or    civility  * 

xm^WtH'  «M»  •»>l^*iv*»««  f*»»  v»ia  x»f  dv^MfP,  «AA«X«4€  /l#- 

•  li^^  1.  BbitarkB  m  imih*    Mif  words :  '  Fait  quod- 

*  dam  teflifw  <mn|  19  sHgris  hooiincs  paffim,  beftiwun 

'  Aa3 
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And,  in  another  paffage^  fpeakmg  of  the 
Eleufinian  myfteries,  he  fays  it  was  by  them 
that  men  were  reclaimed  from  the  brutifh 
and  favage  life,  and  tamed  and  mitigated 
into  humanity  *. 

This  opinion,  therefore,  of  mine  may  be 
falfe  i  but  it  is  not  new  nor  fingular ;  and, 
being  fupported  by  fuch  refpedable  autho- 
rities, I  may  fay  the  concurring  teftimony  of 
all  antient  authors  who  have  treated  the  fub- 
jed,  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  a  fair  and  candid 

*  more  vagabantur,  ctiibi  vi<EluftrIiiOvitam  propagabant; 

*  ncc  rationeanimi  quidquam,  fed  pler^que  viribus  corpo- 

*  ris,  adminiftrabant.     Nondum  divinae  religionis,  non 

*  humani  oflScii  ratio,  colebatur,'  &c, 

*  Navt  ntihi  cum  multa  exima  divinaque  vidcntur  Athenac 
iftae  peferij/cy  atque  in  vita  kominum  attulij/e,  turn  nihil  melius 
illis  myfteriiTy  qui  bus,   ex  acresti   iMMANiquE   vita, 

EXCULTI    AD     HUMANMTATEM      ET      MITIGATI      SUMUS. 

De*  leg.  lib,  2.  cap.  14.  And,  according  to  Dr  War- 
burton's  commentary  upon  this  paflage,  the  origin  of 
focicty  out  of  this  brutilh  ftate,  and  the  invention  of 
arts,  was  one  of  the  things  revealed  to  the  initiated 
in  the  myfteries.  Divine  Legat,  book  2.  §  4.  pag,  170. 
According  to  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  this  moft  learn- 
ed author,  in  the  account  that  I  have  given  of  the  ori- 
gin of  human  fociety  and  of  humanity  among  men»  I  have 
broached  no  new  doctrine,  but  only  fo  far  difdofed  tiie 
myfteries  of  Ceres,  into  which  indeed  I  have  bcca  initi- 
ated by  the  ftudy  of  ancient  authors,  but  acycr  took  any 
oath  not  to  reveal  them. 
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examination,  which,  however,  it  cannot  ex- 
pert from  vulgar  prejudice,  but  only  from 
men  of  liberal  thought,  and  more  than  com- 
mon learning ;  and  it  is  for  fuch  only  that  I 
write. 

To  thofe  authorities,  in  fupport  of  myo- 
pinion  concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man, 
I  will  add  others  tending  to  fhew,  that  my 
notion  of  language  being  invented,  is  not 
only  the  opinion  of  heathen  philofophers, 
poets,  and  hiftorians,  but  of  chriftian  divines, 
both  antient  and  modern.  And  I  will  begin 
w;ith  a  holy  Father  of  the  church,  renown- 
ed both  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  who, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith  againft  the  Arian  herefy,  fufFered  per- 
fecution  under  Valens,  an  emperor  addicted 
to  that  herefy.  I  mean  St  Gregory  bifliop 
of  Nyfla,  who,  in  his  orations  againft  Eu-. 
nomius,  a  great  Arian  hcrefiarch,  exprefsly 
afferts  in  more  than  one  place,  that  lan- 
guage is  of  human  invention  % 
A  a4 

♦  The  paflages  I  refer  to  are  in  the  12th  oraUoa  a« 
gainft  this  Eunomius.  In  fag.  761.  edit.  McrdU^  P^rifi 
font,  2.  he  has  thele  words:  'H/6fi«  Tt  y«^  ^^Mt t^9(«#«M 
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This  feqtimept  pf  Gregory,  a  lc«n«d 
]f  rench  diyine,  Fgther  SimpQ,  ip  hi^  critw 
»l  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tcftamqnt,  adpptg,  m4 

tfuta^.  In  another  pafTage,  //r^.  780.  he  maintains  tha^t 
things  indeed  are  the  iYorkn)aii(hip  of  God,  but  lan- 
guage of  men.— ^iT**  h  xxrei  r*  ^tuv  fi^vXuftM  w^uffiM^ 

•nvf  ^tfUt^i  V  •»  Tflj  K«^"  i^^c^f!  ?r|«f  if«<<4|  Tl  *Ai  0k- 
ev(xv^»f  itium^^Mf  tiri^fi4fvrm  0  A«f«$,  ruurtt  r^f  X§[txtig 
tiffAUi^f  f(y»  ^>  *"**  iJ^H^Taf    uwTJiP  h  rxvruP  tjjf  A0yi««v 

^  r^y  #»#«f^r4»i  }<49«{^  ^t*f^tf»T«4,  From  t|hi$  l^D;  19^. 
tiofled  circnmftance  of  t^e  diverfity  qf  languages,  he, 
in  a  following  paffage, /^^.  781.  infers  that  language 
cannot  be  from  God.  *  The  nature  of  things,  fays  h«, 
« is  eternal  and  unch^g?rtlOi  ?»d  affc(5^$  oup  feoff  $  i|i 
«  the  fimw  manner*  Tl^V^  fire,  w^^r,  and  air  have  (tc 
•  fame  effefls  upon  all  men.— Ot/rwf  mm  u'  rt»f  ^^^fuiTuf  5i- 

riy    ««»  ^  ««^«   'J'^"     *''"'*    ^    •"*"    '**'   w^»frf  T4»   ^  4vc<«» 

And  he  concludes  the  argument  In  this  manner,  /<y. 

^pa. 'am   ^iMi  tr^pftf  ifiif    i   Xafff    •  t««    itfi^turmmt 

^itf*i  Tiij  i|>iT«{««  l#«M*«K  tv^nfiMTtt  wm$  Siagif^/ftfWf    Oi»- 

0MV  ^V^**"*'  ^*'«  tiif¥nMXi^ft  y|ft»»r$ft4  «#if  ^t^|#««i«,  wj^ 
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fays,  that  neceflity  made  men  invent  lan- 
guage ;/iA  I.  cap.  15. 

I  may  appear  too  fond  of  great  authcritica, 
when  I  quote  a  moft  learned  divine  of  high 
rank  in  the  church,  ftill  living,  I  mean  Dr 
Warburtoni  who  has  faid  expreftly,  that  both 
writing  and  language  were  invented  out  of 
neceffity,  to  communicate  mens  thoughts  to 
one  another ;  Dh.  leg*  book  j^Je6l.  /^  But, 
ifl  quote  at  all,  I  muft  quote  fairly;  ahd, 
therefore,  I  mud  do  the  Doctor  the  juftice  to 
fay,  that,  in  another  paffage  of  the  fame  fee- 
tioui  he  fays,  as  exprefsly,  that  God  taught 
the  firfl:  men  language* 

Qt^nnutf*  And,  in  another  pa^ge,  pag,  790.  he  treats 
it  as  a  notion  altogether  ridiculous,  chat  the  power  of 
GcKi  ftould  Ihew  itfelf  in  vprds  and  fyUables, .  or  that 
man  by  his  natural  faculties  fhould  not  be  able  to  invent 
them.  To  fuppofe  this,  he  fays,  si  to  believe  that 
God  would  aft  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  and  employ 
himfclf  in  teaching  language,  is  Jewifli  folly,  and  oMick 
Wow  the  fuhlitnity  of  the  Chriftian  theology,  /tf^.  779, 
In  ftiort,  he  fecms  to  think,  with  the  poet,  that 

,     ^^m^m-putare  aiiptem  mmna  diftrihuijfe] 
BfhtUi  et  inde  b^mhes  didiciffe  VQcabula  frwu^ 

LVC&IT, 
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Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
2(greed  point,  even  among  thofe  who  arc 
learned  in  the  fcripture,  that  language  was 
revealed;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  divines 
differ  from  one  another,  and  fometimes  the 
fame  divine  from  himfelf.   I  Oiall,  therefore, 
I  hope,  be  allowed,  without  the  imputation 
of  impiety,  to  fuppofe  it  at  leaft  poffible,  that 
language  may  have  been  invented ;  and  I  have 
faid  no  more.     I  will  only  add,  that  thofe 
authors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  language 
was  invented,  I  think  I  may  fet  down  as  au- 
thorities likewife  in  fupport  of  my  opinion, 
concerning  the  natural  ftate  of  man.     For  it 
feems  impoflible  that  they  could  have  con- 
ceived the  ftate  of  man,  before  the  inventi- 
on of  language,  to  have  been  different  from 
what  I  have  reprefented  it  to  be. 

I  have  feen  a  fmall  treatife  lately  publifli- 
ed  in  Glafgow  under  the  title  of  *  An  At- 

*  tempt  to  (hew  that  the  Knowledge  of  God 

*  has  been,  in  all  Ages,  derived  from  Reve- 

*  lation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Nature,'  in 
which  a  very  different  reprefentation  is  gi- 

I  have  quoted  the  above  paflagcs  from  St  Gregory,  to 
(hew,  that  ?hotixLs  judges  well,  when  he  commends  not 
only  the  learning  and  piety  of  that  author,  but  the 
elegance  of  his  ftylc. 
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ven  of  human  nature.     According  to  this 
author,  man,  inftead  of  being  able  to  invent 
all  the  arts  of  life,  and  language  among  the 
reft,  as  I  fuppofe,  and  to  difcover  the  great 
author  of  his  being,  could  not,  by  his  natu- 
ral faculties,  do  fo  much  as  provide  for  his 
own  fubfiftence ;  fo  that,  not  only  language, 
but  all  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  thofe  by 
which  we  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  wea- 
pons for  defence,  and  perhaps,  fays  he,  the 
implements  of  hufbandry,  were  all  revealed 
to  us,  as  well  as  the  being  of  a  God ;  p.  3'- 
This  fyftem,  by  magnifying  the  neceffity  of 
revelation  fo  much,  may  appear,  at  firft  fight, 
to  be  very  pious,  and  I  have  charity  enough 
for  the  author  to  believe  that  it  was  written 
with  a  pious  intention.      But,  upon  a  tho- 
rough examination,  it  will,  I  am  perfuaded, 
appear  to  the  judicious  reader  highly  impi- 
ous, as  it  overturns  at  once  natural  religion, 
which  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  re- 
vealedcan  ftand;  and,  with  natural  religion, 
human  reafon,  and  even  that  natural  faga- 
city  which  God  appears  to  have  beftowed 
upon  all  animals,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  oiinftinii^  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  fuftenance  and  defence.  Now 
I  think  it  is  much  more  for  the  honour  of 
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tho  Creates,  u  well  as  the  creature^  to  fnp* 
pofe  that  man  wag  at  firft  created  with  pow«« 
er$  fufficient  to  difcover  all  that  waa  »ecef« 
fkrj  for  human  life>  and  even  to  inrdHigata 
the  great  Author  of  hii  being,  than  to  fup- 
pofe  him  originall^r  a  mere  piippet>  moved 
and  direAed  in  every  thing  by  the  fame 
power  that  made  him9 

Nervis  ut  mobile  ligtam^ 

Such  an  automat  human  art  can  produce; 
but  a  real  animalu  and  efpecially  an  animal 
fuch  as  man»  with  natural  powers  which 
make  him  capable  of  acquired  improve- 
ments^  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  ict,  is 
truly  a  work  worthy  of  omnipotence. 

So  far,  however,  I  agree  with  this  author, 
that,  if  we  bold  language  to  be  revealed,  we 
cannot  ftop  there,  but  muft  maintain  that 
all  the  other  arts  of  focial  life  were  likewife 
revealed  ;  and,  firft  of  all,  the  ufe  of  fire, 
which  18  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft.  And 
indeed  our  becoming  fo  familiar  with  an  ele- 
ment lb  terrible  to  all  animals  in  their  natural 
ftate,  as  to  make  it  a  necefTary  of  life,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  live  without  it,  has  fairer  preten- 
fions  to  revelation,  than  any  thbg  elfebe- 
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longing  to  civil  life.  Accordingly  the  an- 
tient  mythologifts  tell  U8»  that  it  came  from 
heaven,  not  honeftly  indeed,  but  flolen,  a$ 
'  they  fay.  For,  as  they  thought  that  the  ufe 
of  fire  had  produced  much  mifchief  to  man  *» 
they  would  have  held  it  impious  to  main- 
tain that  it  was  the  gift  of  Heaven*;  where- 
as, fome  religious  men  of  our  time  feem  to 
think  that  all  the  many  inventions  of  men 
ought  to  be  confidered  as  coming  immedi-p 
ately.from  God,  without  diftindion,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  ufeful  or  pernicious  to 
manidnd. 

*  P^fi  igfUTft  aethenk  doma 
Suhduiium^  macies  et  nova  febrium 

Terris  inevbust  cobors  ; 
SiTJKftique  prius  tarda  mcefitas 
Letki  corripmt  ffradum. 

The  philofophy  of  thefe  lines  is,  tkat  the  life  of  fire,  and 
the  invention  of  aU  the  arts  depending  upon  it,  that  is, 
in  one  word,  all  the  arts  of  civil  life,  have  been  perni- 
cious to  mankind.  This  is  an  inquiry  which  does  not 
belong  to  our  fubje^Si;  and  aU  I  £hall  iky  ef  it  at  firt- 
ient  is,  that  it  goe»  akxigether  out  of  the  fight,  not  only 
of  the  vulgar,  who  do  not  conceive  that  man  can  ezift 
vrithout  the  ufe  of  fire,  but  even  of  our  modem  philofo- 
phers,  aO  except  that  fingular  gemus,  which  this  age 
has  produced,  Mr  Ronfleau* 
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.        CHAP.        VIII. 

Of  the  Caufes  "which  gave  rife  to  civil  So^ 
ciety. 


I  Think  I  have  fhewn  very  clearly,  in  the 
preceeding  chapters,  from  fads,  argu- 
ments, and  authorities,   that  civil  fbciety, 
which  alone  could  produce  a  language,  is 
not  from  nature,  or  coeval  with  the  animal> 
but  mull  have  had  a  beginning;  and  the 
queftion  now  to  be  examined  is,  how  it  be- 
gan ?  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  muft  have 
been  fome  caufe  of  a  change  fo  great  as  from 
zjolitary^  or  at  leaft  an  animal  not  political^ 
to  2i  facial  and  political  animal.   And,  I  fay, 
that  the  fame  caufe  that  firft  produced  ideas, 
and  made  men  rational  creatures,  did  alfo 
make  them  focial  and  political,  and,  in  pro- 
cefsof  time,  produced  all  the  arts  of  life; 
and  this  caufe  is  no  other  than  the  neceflitiea 
of  human  life : 

Hinc  variac  vcnere  artes :    Labor  omnia  viclt 
Improbusy  ct  duris  urgens  in  rebus  cgcftas. 
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For  not  only  did  this  want  produce  what  is 
called  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  but,  after 
thofe  firft  wants  were  fupplied,  there  arofe  a- 
nother  want  very  urgent  likewife,  I  mean, 
the  want  of  occupation,  of  pleafure,  and  a- 
mufement,  which  gave  birth  to  the  pleafu- 
rable  arts  ;  and,  when  the  mind  came  to  be 
cultivated,  there  arofe  a  curiofity,  and  defire 
of  knowledge,  which  produced  the  fci- 
ences. 

,  But  the  neceffities  we  are  now  fpeaking 
of  were,  either  the  want  of  fubfiftence,  or  of 
defence  againft  fuperior  force  and  violence. 
As  to  the  want  of  fuftenance,  it  appears  e- 
vident,  that,  in  certain  countries  and  climates, 
the  natural  produce  of  the  earth  is  fuflScieht 
to  maintain  man,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
without  either  fociety  ot  arts:  But,  in  the 
firft  place,  he  may  multiply  fo  much,  that  the 
fpontaneous  growth  of  the  earth,  without  art 
or  culture,  cannot  maintain  him ;  or  he  may 
go  to  countries  and  climates  which  by  na- 
ture are  not  fitted  to  fupport  him.  In  either  of 
thefe  cafes,  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  fociety 
and  arts.  It  is,  by  means  of  thefe,  that  man 
has  multiplied  more  than  any  other  animal 
of  equal  fize,  and  has  become  an  inhabitant 
of  every  country  and  climate;  whereas,  e« 
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verj  other  animal  has  onl^  certain  countries 
or  climates  ^here  it  can  fubfift* 

The  other  motive  which  I  mentioned^  as 
inducing  men  to  enter  into  fociety,  was 
ielf^efence)  the  neceflity  of  which  will  ap^ 
pear  the  greater,  if  we  confider  twd  thingsi 
Firji^  That  man  is  by  nature  weak^^ 
and.  not  near  ib  well  armed«  as  many  <^ 
the  beafts  of  prey;  and,  fieondlj^  That  h€ 
is  the  natural  prey  of  all  thofe  beafta^ 
when  they  think  they  can  mafter  him; 
whereas  fuch  beafts  do  not  prey  upon  one 
another;  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  that  a 
lion  does  not  prey  upon  a  lion>  but  that  he 
does  not  prey  upon  a  tiger,  or  wolf,  or  any 
other  carnivorous  beaft,  though  of  lefs  fizie 
or  flrength,  unlefs  perhaps  in  cafes  of  ei^^- 
trcme  neceflity.  But  man  is  the  common 
prey  of  them  all ;  and  fome  of  them  who 
have  tailed  of  his  flefh  ate,  like  the  Indians 
above  mentioned,  fonder  of  it  than  of  any 
other ;  which  is  (aid  to  be  the  cafti  of  the 
Hippopotamus  or  river^horfe  in  Egypt  *. 
In  this  fo  difadvantageous  fiiuation,  fur* 
rounded  by  fb  many  entmiesy  natur*  ;^ 
pears  to  have  providdd  1M  def«fiG6  &r  iftaiCk 

*  See  MmU^  the  Fremh  «0Bful-s  ao^^wK  ^Sfffi. 
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but  fuperior  fag^city.     Nor  would  even  that 
have  availed  hira  in  the  fingle  ftate;  but  it 
diredied  him  to  affociate  himfelf  with  others 
of  the  fame  fpecies ;  to  a£k  in  concert  with 
them;    in  fliort,   to  inftitute  civil  fociety, 
and  invent  arts ;   and,    among.others,   that 
great  inftrument  of  focial  life.  Language^ 
without  which  mankind  never  could  have 
proceeded  far  in  the  invention  of  arts.    But, 
with  the  afTiftance  of  language,  fociety,  arts, 
and  fciences,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fet  bounds 
to  the  progrefs  of  an  animal,  the  moft  faga- 
cious  and  inventive,  as  well  as  the  mojft  imi- 
tative of  any  that  has  been  hitherto  difcover- 
ed.;    and  who  has  from  nature  an  inftrument 
of  art,    which  may  be  called  the  infirument 
of  in/IrumentSj  as  by  it  he  both  makes  and 
ufes  other  inftruments ;  I  mean,  the  Jouman 
handy  without  which  he  could  not,  though 
poflefled  of  fuch  fuperior  talents  of  mind, 
perform  the  works  of  art.     He  has  already 
made  himfelf  the  lord  of  this  lower  world, 
and  acquired  dominion  over  animals  very  ♦ 
much  ftronger  and  fiercer  than  he,  and  by 
nature  much  better  armed.     The  face  of  the 
earth  he  has  changed  by  his  art   and  in- 
duftry,  and  even  the  elements  and  powers 
Vol  I.  B  b 
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of  nature  he  haS  inade  fubfervient  to  his 
purpofes. 

Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  humana,^ ^ 

Expertus  'vacuum  D^dalus  aera 
Pennis  fion  homini  datis  *. 
Perrupit  Acheronta  Herculeus  labon 
Nil  mortalibus  arduum. 


•  This  ftorj  of  Daedalus  is  no  doubt  a  poetical  fi^ion» 
though,  like  other  poetical  fidlions,  it  has  a  foundation  in 
hiflorical  truth;  for  the  fad  appears  to  have  been,  that 
Daedalus  made  his  efcape  from  Crete  in  a  fwift-failing 
yeflel  of  his  own  invention.  But  it  is  not  a  fidion,  that 
Bifhop  Wilkins,  a  moil  ingenious  as  well  as  learned 
man,  did  try  to  invent  an  art  of  flyings  and  was  fo  con- 
fident of  his  fuccefs,  that  he  faid,  he  did  not  doubt  bat 
that  he  fhould  hear  men  calling  for  their  nuingi  as  they 
now  call  for  their  hoots. 
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CHAP.        IX. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subjeft.-^Some 
countries  not  Jit  to  maintain  Men  in  the 
Natural  State. — All  countries  may  be  o- 
^erjlocked  *with  Men^  as  nvell  as  ^tb 
other  Jnimals. — The  Remedies  infuch  a 
cafe. 

THE  origin  of  human  fociety  is  a  fub- 
je£l  of  great  curiofity,  and  of  great 
importance  in  the  hiftory  of  man.  I  (hould 
far  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  work,  if  I  were 
to  treat  of  it  at  as  great  length,  and  with  as 
great  accuracy,  as  it  deferves;  I  cannot  how- 
ever difmifs  it  without  fome  further  obfer- 
vations. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  without  one  or 
other  of  thofe  two  caufes  which  I  have  af- 
figned  for  the  origin  of  fociety,  there  never 
would  have  been  fociety,  language,  or  arts, 
among  men :  And,  could  we  fuppofe  a 
country  naturally  fo  fruitful  as  to  produce, 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  food  in  abundance 
B  b  2 
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for  men,  however  numerous;  and  if  we 
could  alfo  fuppofe  the  climate  of  fuch  a 
country  fo  mild  as  not  to  require  any  pro- 
tection from  art  againft  it,  which  is  truly 
the  cafe  in  many  countries;  and  if  we  could 
further  fuppofe,  that  there  were  there  no 
Animals  of  fuperior .  ftrength,  with  which 
men  were  obliged  to  contend, — I  do  not  fee 
how  it  ever  could  have  happened,  in  fuch  a 
country,  that  men  fhould  have  aflbciated, 
and  inftituted  civil  fociety. 

One  thing  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  in  fruit- 
ful countries,  and  benign  climates,  men  can 
live  very  well  in  the  natural  ftate,  and  may 
^continue  a  long  time  in  that  ftate;  and  I 
think  it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  rude  cli- 
mates, and  barren  countries,  they  cannot 
fubfift  at  all  without  fociety  and  arts.  In 
fuch  a  country  as  Canada,  for  example, 
which  is  cpvered  for  feveral  months  of  the 
year  with  deep  fnow,  how  is  it  pofTible  the 
Indians  could  live  without  the  arts  of  fifhing 
and  hunting,  by  the  firft  of  which  they  fup- 
port  themfelves-  in  the  fummer,  and  by  the 
laft  in  the  winter?  As  it  is,  they  very  often 
pcrifh  by  hunger ;  but,  without  thofe  arts,  or 
agriculture,  and  the  art  of  preferving,  as 
well  as  raifmg]  the  fruits  6f  the  earth,  it  is 
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evident  they  could  not  live  a  year  to  an  end* 
For,  fuppofing  that  men  could  fubfift  upon 
herbs  or  foliage,  as  horfes  and  cattle  can  do, 
without  feeds  or  fruits,  (which  however  I  do 
not  believe);  or  fuppofing  that  they  could  be 
nourifhed  by  the  roots  of  certain  vegetables, 
to  be  found  wild  even  in  the  northern  coun- 
tries, which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  may  he 
the  cafe ;  and  fuppofing  further,  that  they 
could  dig  for  them  with  their  fingers,  as  the 
wild  girl  above  mentioned,  whom  I  faw  in 
France,  told  me  fhe  did;  where  are  leaves 
or  herbage  to  be  found  in  fuch  countries  for 
one  half  of  the  year?  And  how  could  fingle 
men,  without  inftruments  of  art,  dig  for 
roots  in  ground  hardened  like  iron  by  froft, 
and  covered  with  five  or  fix  feet  of  fnow  ? 

From  thefe  confiderations  I  think  we  may 
infer,  that  men  never  could  have  lived  in 
the  natural  (late  in  fiich  countries;  that  is, 
without  fociety  and  arts ;  and  confequently, 
that  in  thofe  countries  the  human  race  ne- 
ver could  have  a  beginning,  and  that  there- 
fore they  muft  have  been  peopled  from  mil- 
der climates,'  by  tribes  and  colonies  of  men 
already  civilized,  and  who  brought  with 
Bb3 
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them  arts,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
fubfift  in  tbofe  rougher  climates. 

And  this  explains  a  fa£t  in  the  hiftory  of 
man,  which  I  hold  to  be  certain,  as  both 
facred  and  profane  hiftory  agree  in  it,  That 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  race  has  always 
been,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  from  the  eaft, 
and  particularly  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Alia,  where,  according  to  our  facred  books, 
the  human  race  firft  began.  For  thofe 
parts  of  Afiaare  a  much  finer  country  than  Eu- 
rope, and  have  always  produced  finer  bodies 
of  men,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  better 
vegetables  *•  This  of  itfelf  makes  it  high- 
ly probable,  even  if  it  were  not  attefted  by 
hiftory,  that  men  having  firft  aflbciatedthem- 
felves  in  thofe  milder  and  more  fruitful  regi- 
ons of  Afia,  did  from  thence  fpread  them- 
felves  Into  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  where  the  climate  was  not  fo  propi- 
tious to  the  human  race,  and  there  fubfifted 
by  arts  which  they  had  imported  f. 

*  This  is  an  obfervation  of  Hippocrates  the  phyfician, 
in  his  treatife,  De  dere,  apus,  et  locu,  §  3,  p.  288. 

t  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  man,  in  a  wann  cli- 
mate and  good  foil*  can  fubfift  upon  the  natural  fruits 
of  tb^  earth.    In  the  new  difcorered  ifland  of  Otaheite^ 
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But  the  moft  fruitful  country  may  be  o- 
verftocked  with  any  animaU  and  particular- 
ly with  man,  who  I  believe  is  maintained 
with  more  difficulty,  even  in  his  natural 

for  example^  the  inliabiunts  pull  bread  off  trees,  which 
grow  with  no  culture,  for  about  nine  months  in  the 
year ;  and,  when  this  food  fails,  it  is  fupplied  bj  nuts 
and  other  wild  fruits.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I  fuppoic» 
that  Linnaeus  makes  fuch  climates  to  be  the  native  coun- 
try of  man,  where  he  lives  naturally  and  of  choice; 
whereas,  in  other  climates,  he  lives  only  by  compulfioBt 
non  natura^fed  coa£ic.  If  this  be  fo,  the  human  race 
mud  have  begun  in  thofe  ■  countries,  where  they 
would  fubiift  for  fome  time  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  in  the  manner  that  the  Orang 
Outangs  do  in  certain  parts  of  Africa.  Then  be- 
coming too  numerous  to  live  in  that  way,  they  would 
invent  arts,  fuch  as  hunting,  fifliing,  and  agriculture ; 
and  when  even  thofe  arts  became  infufficient  for  their 
fubdflence,  they  woald  be  obliged  to  move  to  other  cli- 
mates lefs  favourable,  and  there  fubiiil  by  the  arts 
which  they  had  brought  with  them.  And  in  this  way 
the  whole  earth  has  been  at  laft  peopled,  even  the  wpr^k 
parts  of  it,  lying 


^xtra  anni  ScUfqui  vias^ 


and  altogether  uninhabiuble  by  every  other  animal  of 
the  milder  climates. 

Thb  is,  according  to  my  fyftem,  and,  as  it  would 
feem,  that  of  Linnaeus,  a  (hort  abridgement  qf  the  \\* 
ftory  of  maa. 

Bb4 
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ftate,  than  other  animals  of  much  larger  lize : 
For  I  hold^  that  he  cannot  fublift  upon  her- 
bage or  foliage  alone  *,  but  muft  have  feeds, 
fruits,  roots,  or  flefli.  And  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  man  muft  have  multiplied  very 
much  in  his  natural  ftate,  as  he  likewife  does 
in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety  f.  Now,  when 
men  were  fo  multiplied  that  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  could  not  maintain  them, 
they  were  under  a  neceflity  to  pradife  one 
or  other  of  the  following  methods ;  either  to 
difperfe,  and  go  in  fearch  of  other  countries, 
where  they  might  fubfift  more  at  their  eafc. 
But  this  in  many  cafes  might  be  impradti- 

*  The  Egyptians  pretended,  that  they  had  fandry  a- 
quatic  plants  growing  in  their  river,  which  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  aliment  of  man,  particularly  one  they  call- 
ed the  Lotus.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  an  exception  to  my 
rule ;  and  is  a  very  good  argument,  and,  as  fuch,  was  u- 
fed  by  the  Egyptians,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  in-Egypt,  as  being  the  country  of  all  others 
the  moft  proper  to  maintain  man  in  his  natural  and  i«- 
fantine  ftate,  a^  it  may  be  called,  without  fociety  or  arts. 
See  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  initio. 

f  This  is  fo  true,  that  it  was  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient 
legislators  to  prevent  the  too  great  increafe  of  their  citi- 
zens ;  for  which  purpofe  they  ufed  (Irange  expedients, 
fuch  as  allowing  the  expofition  of  children,  and  even  the 
unnatural  paf&on  of  men  for  one  another.  See  Ariftotic 
derepuhlMt  lib.  a.  cap.  lo* 
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cable:  For  the  countries  round  them  might 
be,  and  in  procefs  of  time  certainly  would 
be,  as  much  overftocked  as  theirs ;  or  they 
might  be  hindered  by  feas,  great  rivers,  or 
iinpaflable  defarts.  To  all  which  may  be 
added,  the  natural  averfion  that  every  ani- 
mal has  to  quit  its  native  country,  and  the 
haunts  to  which  it  has  been  accuftomed. 
Or,  2^(?,  They  muft  prey  upon  other  ani- 
mals, or  upon  one  another.  But  ttis,  be- 
fidesthe  danger  of  it,  would  hardly  be  prac- 
ticable by  man  folitary,  unaffifted  by  arts, 
and  without  other  weapons  than  thofe  which 
nature  has  given  him.  Or,  laftly^  They 
muft  aflbciate  and  provide  in  common  what 
fmgly  they  could  not  procure.  And  this 
laft  method,  it  is  natural  to  think,  fo  faga- 
cious  an  animal  as  man  would  prefer  to 
either  of  the  other  two  *. 

It  would  lead  me  much  too  far  from  my 
purpofe  to  inquire,  what  methods  were  firft 
ufed  by  men  affociated  for  increafing  their 

*  What  extremities  men  have  been  reduced  to  forfub- 
fiftence,  even  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  is  evident  from  a 
faft  which  cannot  be  doubted,  that  feveral  of  the  barba- 
rous nations,  at  this  day,  ufc  for  food  the  vermin  of  their 
pwn  bodies. 
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natural  ftock  of  provifions.  I  will  only  fay 
in  general,  that  I  believe  hunting  muft  have 
been  among  the  firft; 

Cum  jam  glandes  at  que  arbutafacre 
Dejicerentfihae^  et  viSliim  Dodona  ncgaret. 

ViRG.  Georgic* 

For,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  firft  food  of  men. 
My  reafon  for  thinking  that  hunting  was 
the  firft  expedient  they  fell  upon  for 
fupplying  the  want  of  thofe  fruits  is,  that  it 
is  much  eafier  than  planting,  fowing,  or  any 
kind  of  culture  of  the  ground,  before  inftru- 
ments  of  art  were  invented.  For  man,  by 
his  natural  ftrength  and  agility,  with  the  ad- 
dition only  of  a  flick,  which,  as  we  have 
feen,  is  ufed  even  by  the  Orang  Outangs, 
whom  fome  authors  will  not  allow  to  be  of 
our  fpecies,  can  matter  a  great  number  of 
quadrupeds,  cfpecially  if  he  be  aflifted  by 
numbers;  and  I  remember  the  wild  girl  I 
have  fo  often  mentioned  told  me,  that,  with 
no  other  weapon  than  a  bludgeon,  which 
{he  called  a  Boutou  *,  flie  was  able,  with  the 

*  It  was  from  this  circumftance  that  I  difcovered  (he 
had  been  in  one  of  the  Caribbee  ifiands;  for  in  a  Freack 
account  publiihed  of  thofe  iflands>  by  one  Sieur  la  Bioad^ 
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aflifiance  of  the4)lack  girl  her  companion, 
to  kill  as  much  game  as,  together  with  the 
roots  they  dug  up,  maintained  them  in  their 
travels  through  the  woods.  One  natural  con- 
fcquence  of  hunting  would  be,  that,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  they  would  think  of  the  expe- 
dient of  catching  certain  animals  alive,  ta- 
ming them,  and  breeding  out  of  them,  which 
would  greatly  add  to  their  ftock  of  provi- 
fions.  This  produced  thepaftoral  life,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  fubfiftence  of  whole  na- 
tions at  this  day.  But  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  unlefs  in  countries  where  flocks  and 
herds  can  live  through  the  winter  upon  the 
natural  produce  of  the  earth,  it  is  impoifible 
that  men  can  be  fupported  in  that  way,  with- 
out the  af&flance  of  other  arts,  and  particu- 
larly agriculture.  And  this  is  a  good  reafon 
why  the  Indians  of  North  America,  not 
having  the  art  of  agriculture,  have  never  at- 
tempted the  paftoral  life,  or  to  tame  any  a- 
nimals  other  than  dogs  that  live  upon  flefh. 
But  I  have  no  occafion  to  trace  any  fur- 
ther the  progrefs  of  men  in  the  arts  of  fub- 
fiftence; it  is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  pur- 

I  find  that  the  Cariibees  ufe  that  weapoPi  and  call  it  b  j 
m^  iame  oame, 
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pofe,  that  I  have  brought  tliem  together  by 
means  of  the  firft  caufe  of  aflbciation  I  have 
mentioned,  viz.  the  luant  of  the  necefjaries  of 
life,  and  I  proceed  next  to  examine  the  fe- 
cond  reafori  I  mentioned  for  the  inftitution 
of  fociety,  felf-defencc. 

But,  before  I  come  to  that,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  this  change  of  man 
from  a  frugivorous  to  a  carnivorous  animal 
muft  have  produced  a  great  change  of  cha- 
rafter.     What  efFedt  the  mere  feeding  upon 
flefti,  inftead  of  vegetables,  may  have  upon 
the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the  mind,  I 
fliall  not  at  prefent  inquire;  but  it  is  the  way 
of  procuring  thia  flefh-diet,  by  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  other  animals,  that   has  produced 
the  change  I  fpeak  of.     While  man  conti- 
nued to  feed  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he 
was  an  innocuous  animal,  and,  like  others 
who  lived  in  the  fame  way,  more  difpofed 
to  fly  from  an   attack  than  to  make  ope* 
But,  as^foon  as  he  became  a  hunter,  the  wild 
bead,  which  is  part  of  his  eompofition,  be- 
•  came  predominant  in  him.     He  grew  fierce 
and  bold,  delighting  in  blood  and  flaughter. 
War  foon  fucceeded  to  hunting;   and  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  war  was,  the  vic- 
tors eating  the  vanqmlhed,  when  they  could 
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kill  or  catch  them  ;  for,  among  fuch  mcn^ 
war  is  a  kind  of  hunting*.  Inthisftate,  man,  if 
not  tamed,  or  fubdued  by  laws  or  manners, 
is  the  moft  dangerous  and  moft  mifchievous 
-of  all  the  creatures  that  God  has  made ; 
much  more  fo  than  any  lion  or  tiger,  or  a- 
ny  other  the  fierceft  animal  that  roams  the 
foreft.  It  was  in  this  ftate  that  Orpheus,  the 
firft  civilizer  of  men  in  this  weftern  part  of 
the  world,  found  the  favages  of  Greece, 
when  he  imported  among  them  the  arts  he 
ha^  learned  in  Egypt,  and  tamed  them  by 
religion  and  mufic, 

Di6ius  ob  hoc  knire  tigres  mbidofque  hones  f ; 

**  It  is  fo  at  this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  earth; 
and,  I  am  perfuaded,  it  was  fo  originally  among  all 
nations  after  they  became  hunters  and  flefh-eaters. '  la 
the  language  of  the  Iroquois  of  North  America,  to  put  m 
the  cauldron^  ia-  to  declare  war,  as  Charlevoix  informs  us* 
And,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Gabriel  Sagard,  who  travelled 
in  tiie  country  of  the  Hurons  in  1630,  thefe  people  were 
ftill  in  the  pradlice  of  boiling  their  eneniies  ia'  a  great 
cauldron,  and  feafting  upon  them ;  p.  2 1 7.  of  his  travels. 
And,  though  thofe  hunters  have  given  over  eating  their  e- 
nemies,  it  is  certain,  there  is  nothing  in  which  they  de- 
light fo  much  as  blood  and  (laughter. 

+  Silveftres  homines  facer  interprefque  deorum 
Cadihus  ef  YiCTU  foedo  deter ruit  Orpheus  .• 
Di/Ius  9b  hoclcnire  tigres  raUdofque  leones. 

HOR.  Art.  Poet.  392, 
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which  is  one  of  the  fidtions  of  the  Greek  po- 
ets, where  the  truth  of  hiftory  is  eafily  feen 
through  the  vail  of  fable. 


CHAP.        X. 

What  Dangers  7nadc  Men  ajfoctate  for  the 
fake  of  Self-defence. 


MA  N,  in  the  natural  (late,  muft  ftand 
in  need  of  defence,  either  againft 
wild  hearts,  againft  men  of  the  fame  coun-^ 
try,  or,  laftly,  againft  foreign  invaders. 

As  to  the  firft,  thofe  who  know  no  more 
of  the  hiftory  of  man  than  what  they  have 
learned  from  obferving  the  cuftomsand  man- 
ners of  their  own  and  other  modern  nations 
of  Europe,  will  hardly  believe,  that  there 
was   a  time  when  the  wild  beafts  difputed 


Where  xhtf§edus  vifius  is  no  doubt  the  eating  one  another; 
from  which,  among  other  barbarous  cuiloms,  Orpheus 
reclaixned  them. 


Chajp.  X.  Paogress  of  Language.  ^9^ 

"^ith  us  the  empire  of  this  earth :  But  no-* 
thing  is  more  certain^ 

Tcmpota  fi  faftofque  veils  evolvere  mundi. 

HOR. 

And  it  islikewife  certain,  that  they  veryof-- 
ten  prevailed  in  the  difpute,  till  art  2i,nd  num-» 
bers  came  to  the  affiftance  of  our  natural 
(Irength  and  agility.  And,  therefore,  the 
firft  heroes,  and  greateft  benefadors  of  man- 
kind, next  to  the  inventors  of  arts,  were 
thofe  men  of  fuperior  ftrength  and  valour, 
who  fought  with  and  deftroycd  wild  beafts* 
Such  was  Hercules  of  old :  I  mean,  not  the 
Greek  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon, 
who  came  too  late  into  the  world  to  have 
much  bufmefs  of  that  kind ;  but  theEgyptian 
Hercules,  feveralthoufand  years  older,  whofe 
exploits  the  Greeks,  with  their  ufual  vanity, 
afcribed  to  their  hero,  who  was  indeed  origi- 
nally from  that  country,  and  from  thence  pro- 
bably had  his  name  *.  The  arms  which  the  la- 


•  He  liad  at  firft  another  name,  which  I  have  forgot; 
but  afterwards  his  parents,  who  were  both  originallf 
from  Egypt,  thought  proper  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god.  Sec  Herodotus,  lib.  2.  rtf/.  43-  ft  44- 
who  tells  us,  that,  in  order  to  fettle  the  point  of  antiqui- 
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ter  Greek  fables  (for  they  are  not  fo  old  as 
Homer  *)  give  to  this  hero,  were  very  pro- 
bably the  arms  of  his  antient  namefake  o^ 
Egypt;  I  mean  the  club,  and  the  lion's  fkin, 
thefe  being  the  only  arms  then  known.  But 
experience  would  foon  difcover,  that  it  was 
neceflary  to  have  other  and  better  arms  a- 
gainft  enemies  fo  much  fuperior  in  bodily 


ty  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  Hercules,  lie  made 
two  voyages,  one  to  Tyre,  the  other  to  Thafus  ;  in  each 
of  which  places  there  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  both 
long  prior  to  the  fon  of  Alcmena :  From  whence  he  ve- 
ry jufUy  concludes,  that  thefe  temples  were  ereftdd  to  the 
Egyptian  Hercules.  Such  was  the  curiofity  and  diligence 
of  this  hiflorian,  who  had  fo  little  of  the  vanity  of  his 
countrymen,  that  in  this,  and  feveral  other  inflanccs,  he 
was  at  uncommon  pains  to  refute  their  vain  lies. 

*  According  to  this  poet,  he  wore  neither  lion*s  (kin 
nor  club,  but  was  armed  with  a.  bow  and  arrows ;  and  fo 
he  is  introduced  among  the  other  fpirits  which  appeared 
to  Ulyffes,in  the  i  ith  book  of  the  OdyJJey^  vcrf,bo6.  And, 
upon  this  occafion,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  Greek  fables  and  religion  is  poilerior  to  the  days 
of  Homer:  For,  in  his  time,  neither  this  Hercules,  the 
fon  of  Alcmena,  was  worfliipped,  nor  Caftor  and  Pollux. 
And  Bacchus,  who  became  fo  great  a  god  afterwards,  is, 
I  think,  but  once  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  that  in  a  way 
that  does  him  no  honour;  for  he  is  reprefented  as  run- 
ning away  from  Lycurgus,  the  King  of  Thrace,  and  hi* 
dinghimfelf  in  the  ocean. 
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ftrength  * ;  and  that  it  was  al(b  neceflary  x 
to  avail  themfelves  of  their  numbers*  and  to 
aft  together  in  concert,  both  in  attacking  and 
defending.     And  this  I  hold  to  be  one  kind 

♦  Even  after  arms  were  invented  in  Greece,  and  the 
ufe  of  them  well  known^  the  Caledonian  boar  was  deftroy- 
ed  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  till  he  had  killed  a  great 
many  of  the  nobleft  youth  of  Greece,  as  Homer  informs 
us,  Iliads  ix.  542.  And,  in  much  later  times,  as  late  as  the 
days  ofCrocfusKingof  Lydia,  a  boar  laid  wade  the  lands 
of  the  Myfians,  a  people  of  Afia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crccfus;  and  they  not  being  able  to  deftroy  him  them- 
felves, fent  to  Crcefus  for  affiftance;  who  accordingly  fent 
them  his  fon,  at  the  head  of  a  choien  body  of  hunters* 
Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  36.  1  know  the  mere  modern  reader 
will  reje^  all  thefe  ftorles  as  fables,  and  will  not  even  be- 
lieve Paufanias,  who  fays,  that  he  faw  a  tufk  of  the 
Caledonian  boar,  whidi  was  preferved  as  late  down  as 
his  time,  and  of  which  he  gives  us-  the  dimenfions,  lib.  8.  cap. 
4  5.  But  the  learned  will  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  either 
of  the  {lories,  knowing  well,  that  even  what  is  called  tlie  fa- 
bulous hiftory  of  Greece,  is  for  the  greater  part  true  hiftory ; 
mixed  indeed  with  many  romantic  circumftances  and  fu- 
perftitious  tales,  which  a  little  fagacity  and  critical  dif. 
cernment  can  eaiily  feparate  from  the  truth  of  hiftory. 
As  to  Herodotus,  though,  1  know,  his  authority  is  by 
many  thought  no  better  than  that  of  Homer,  and  the  o- 
ther  Greek  poets,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  who- 
ever underftands  his  hiftory,  and  has  diligently  ftudied  it, 
will  hardly  doubt  of  what  he  relates,  not  as  a  hearfay, 
(for  he  has  many  ftories  of  that  kind  which  be  tells  us  he 
does  not  believe  himfelf),  but  as  a  fimple  hiftorical  fa^. 
As  to  this  article,  concerning  the    difficulty  of  mens 

Vol.  I.  C  c 
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of  felf-defence  that  made  aflbciation  and  a 
public  ncccflary;  fo  neccflary,  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  mentions,  no  other  reafon  for  mens 
herding  together  *. 

'  The  fecond  reafon,  under  this  head,  that  I 
aifigned  for  aiTociation  was  the  violence  and 
injuftice  which  men  had  to  fear  from  one  a* 
nother.  For  as  foon  as  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply  very  much  in  any  country,  there  Would 
ncceffarily  be  an  interference  about  provifi- 
ons ;  about  their  layers,  where  they  flept, 
or  refted,  and  fheltered  themfclves  from  the 
weather; 

defending  themfelves  againft  wild  beafts  in  the  firft  ages 
of  the  vrorld,  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  3d  book,  infonns 
us  of  a  favage  nation  in  Africa,"  that  he  calls  fi^*^!*!, 
from  their  feeding  upon  roots,  who,  he  fays,  not  having 
the  ufe  of  arms,  could  not  defend  themfelves  againft  li- 
ons,  and  would  have  been  quite  deftroyed  by  them,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  multitude  of  flies  that  came  at  a  cer- 
tain feafon  of  the  year,  and  drove  away  the  lions.  It  is 
in  a  fituadon  fuch  as  that  of  thofe  root-eatersy  that  I  fup- 
pofe  men  would,  from  the  motive  of  felf-defence,  enter 
into  political  fociety,  and  invent  arts  of  defence.  And  not 
only  by  fuch  fierce  beafts  have  countries  been  rendered 
not  habitable,  but  alfo  by  reptiles,  fuch  as  ferpents;  and 
fmall  animab,  fuch  as  mice,  frogs,  and  fparrows,  which, 
in  feveral  inftances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  lib.  3.^.  1 14. 
Stephanif  have  got  the  better  of  people  with  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  fociety  and  arts,  and  driven  them  out  of  the 
country. 
*  DkAnUf  lii.i.caf.  8. 
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■  '■  Glandem  €t  cubilia  propter; 
and>  kftly,  about  their  females, 
-^^enerem  tncertam  rapientes  moreftrarum. 

HOR. 

Such  interfering  would  produce  ftrife  and 
contention ;  of  which  the  confequence  would 
often  be  wounds  and  death,  and  in  which 
the  ftronger  would  always  have  the  better, 
as  we  obferve  in  the  herds  of  other  animals, 
where  there  is  no  other  law  but  that  of  the 
ftrongeft.  In  this  way  there  would  be  great 
violence,  oppreffion,  and  deftru£tion  of  the 
fpecies;  to  prevent  which,  fo  fagacious  an  a- 
nimal  as  man  would  be  naturally  led  to  form 
a  kind  of  public,  by  the  ftrength  of  which 
the  weaker  might  be  made  more  powerful 
than  the  ftronger,  and  the  whole  fociety  be* 
nefited  in  every  refpeft. 

By  what  I  have  faid  here,  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  retrad  what  I  have  faid  above 
in  oppofition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  that  theftate  of 
nature  was  not  a  ftate  of  war :  For  I  perfeft- 
]y  agree  with  Monf.  RoufTeau,  that  there  are 
in  that  ftate  much  fewer  occaiions  of  quarrel 
than  in  the  ftate  of  fociety;  for,  in  the  natu- 
ral ftate,  men  can  quarrel  only  about  the  ne«» 
ceflaries  of  life,  and  the  gratifications  of  na^ 

CC2 
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tural  appetite;  whereas,  in  the  civil  ftate, 
men  quarrel  about  fame,  power,  pre-emi- 
nence, and  all  the  numberlefs  gratifications 
of  vanity  and  luxury.  But  what  I  maintain 
is,  that  when  men  grow  numerous,  and  the 
neceffaries  of  life  fcanty,  they  muft,  like  all 
other  animals,  prefer  each  himfelf  to  ano- 
ther, and  that  will  oi  neceflity  produce  ftrifii, 
and  contention.  But  this  is  not  the  confc- 
quence  of  the  natural  ftate  in  itfelf,  but  of 
the  exceffive  multiplication  of  the  fpecies; 
againft  which  nature  has  provided  feveral  re- 
medies, fuch  as  famine,  peftilence,  inunda- 
tion, extraordinary  feverity  of  weather,  and, 
among  others,  the  deftrudion  of  the  animals 
by  one  another,  when  provifions  become 
fcanty. 

The  third  reafon  of  this  kind  I  momtion- 
cd wasiprotedion  againft  foreign  invaders. 
This  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  of  afTo- 
ciatioDis  being  already  formed  by  fome  herds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  invading  their 
neighbours,  either  from  mere  wantonneis, 
and  a  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which  has  produced 
many  cruel  wars  among  men ;  or  for  want  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  has  obliged  men 
very  often  to  leave  their  own  country,  and 
try  to  find  out  Another*.  Such  invafion  would 
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naturally  lead  the  people  of  the  country  in- 
vaded to  aflbciate  themfelves,  in  order  to 
take  common  meafurcs  for  their  defence. 

One, or  other  of  thefe  teafons  appears  to 
me  to  have  made  men  firft  aflbciate  for 
the  fake  of  felf-defence ;  and  this,  joined 
with  the  want  of  the  neceflarics  of  life, 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  fociety  among 
men. 


C    H    A    P.        XL 

Aapwer  to  the  OhjeSiion^  That  ii^inSi  was 
Jufficient  to  provide  men  ivith  all  the  Ne-r 
cejfaries  of  Life ^  and  to  defend  them  a^ 
gainft  their  Enemies. 

IT  may  be  objeded,  That  all  the  necefli- 
ties  I  have  mentioned,  whether  of  fufte- 
nance  or  defence,  might  be  fupplied  by  in- 
ilind^  with  which  I  have  fuppofed  man  to 
beorigiiially  provided  by  nature,  as  well  as 
ptber  aoim^s,  for  whofe  wants  we  fee  it  is 
Cc3 
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fufficient ;  fo  that  the  reafons  I  have  menti- 
oned did  not  give  rife  to  fociety;  ivhich 
therefore  may  ftill  be  from  nature^  and  not 
an  adventitious  ftate^  as  I  fuppofe  it,  intro- 
duced by  the  neccffities  of  life. 

This  objedion  is  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
the  argument  which  I  flated  in  the  firft  book, 
and  endeavoured  to  refute,  tending  to  prove, 
that  our  ideas  are  not  from  inftin^^*;  and, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  1  have  (hewn,  that 
they  are  not  from  inftind,  it  will  follow 
of  ncceffary  confequence,  that  thofe  arts  of 
fuftenance  and  felf*defence,  which  cannot 
be  without  ideas,  are  likewife  not  from  in- 
ftin£b.  I  will,  however,  without  repeating 
what  I  there  faid,  add  fome  further  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  in- 
ftind  and  art. 

But,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in  thofe  milder  cli- 
mates, wl^icl^  I  fuppofe  10  have  been  the  o- 
riginal  country  of  men,  nature  has  made 
fuflBcient  provifion  for  the  maintenance  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  natives 
of  the  country.  For  thofe  countries  abound 
with  wild  friiits,  fuch  as  yams,  plantains, 
])anana8,  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  like,  whichi  I 

?  Cb-  rj.  Pag.  i68. 
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am  perfuaded,  afford  a  more  wholefomc  diet 
for  men,  than  any  artificial  fruits.  In  fuch 
countries,  men,  as  well  as  other  animals, 
muft  increafe  fo  fail,  that  one  fhould  think 
the  earth  could  not  fupport  them.  But  na- 
ture has  not  only  provided  wonderfully  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  ani- 
mals, but  has  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved,  contri- 
ved many  ways  to  prevent  their  exceffi ve  mul- 
tiplication. In  India,  the  brute  animals,  tho' 
they  be  not  confumed  for  the  food  of  man,  nor 
wantonly  deftroyed,  as  in  Europe,  do  not, 
however,  multiply  {o  much  as  that  the  country 
is  incumbered  with  them,  or  not  fufficiently 
peopled  with  men;  nor  does  any  fpecies  of 
them  multiply  beyond  its  natural  proportion^ 
or  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  deftroy  the  reft.  In 
this  manner,  I  am  perfuaded,  man,  in  his 
natural  ftate>  would  live  with  the  other  a- 
nimals ;  but,  in  the  civil  ftate,  he  has  con- 
trived means  of  fubfiftence,  fuch  as  hunt- 
ing, fiihing,  and  agriculture,  by  which  his 
numbers  are  increafed,  muoh  beyond  the 
natural  proportion,  4n4  more  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal  of  the  fame  fize  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  we  are  now  to  in- 
(^uire,  whether  fuch  rnems  of  fubfiftencQ 
Cc4    . 
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could  have  been  the  effeft  of  in/iinSi;  or, 
whether  they  be  not  produced  by  what  wc 
call  art. 

Betwixt  thefe  two  there  is  this  material 
difference,  that  inftinft  is  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion implanted  in  us  as  in  other  animals,  by 
which  we  are  direded  to  what  is  neceflary 
for  the  prefervation  either  of  the  individual 
or  the  fpecies ;  but  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  end,  or  how  the  means  conduce  to  the 
end;  and, confequently,  without  •w/i//,  ^hich 
never  can  be  but  where  there  is  an  end  in 
view.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  ads  with 
knowledge  of  the  end,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  attained ;  and  confequently  its  o- 
perations  are  voluntary,  proceeding  from 
motives  influencing  the  will.  But,  befides 
this  capital  difference,  there  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

i^,  All  animals  are  direded  by  inftind  to 
fearch  for,  to  find  out,  and  to  make  ufe  of  the 
food  which  nature  has  provided  for  them. 
But  it  has  not  direded  nor  inftruded  them 
to  multiply  that  food,  and  to  make  the  earth 
produce  more  of  it  than  it  naturally  pro- 
duces. In  other  words,  inftind  does  not 
teach  us  lo  till,  fow,  or  plant. 
'    zdfy^  Inftind  has  direded  us  to  make  the 
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beft  ufe  of  all  the  parts  or  members  of  our 
body  for  procurmgour  fubfiftence;  but  it 
has  not  direded  us  to  make  artificial  inftru- 
ments«>  either  for  increafing  the  quantity  of 
food  whi<ih  natufe  has  provided  for  us^  or 
for  bringing  within  our  reach  food  which 
other  wife  would,  by  our  natural  faculties,  be 
inacceffible  to  us. 

Zdly^  Nature  has  direfted  every  animal  to 
the  beft  ufe  of  thofe  arms,  offenfive  or  de- 
fenfive,  with  which  fhe  has  provided  the  a- 
nimal ;  but  fliehas  not  taught  him  either  to 
make  or  to  ufe  any  other;  fo  that,  whenever 
we  fee  an  animal  ufing  adventitious  aids  of 
that  kind,  wemaybefure  that  itistheefFedtof 
art.  And  if  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  Orang  Outang  belongs  to 
our  fpecies,  his  ufi  ng  flicks  as  a  weapon  would 
alone  be  fufficient.  Horace  therefore  appears 
to  have  been  very  well  inftruded  by  his  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  progrefs  of  man  from  iiiftinft 
to  art,  and  from  natural  to  acquired  facul- 
ties, when  he  tells  us,  that  men,  as  long  as 
they  were  muttim  et  turpe  pecus^  that  is,  al- 
together in  the  natural  or  bfute  iftate,  fought, 
unguibus  et  pugnis^  glandem  et  cuhtlia  prop^ 
ter;^-^deinfuJHhus^  that  re,  when  they  came 
to  be  a  little  advanced  towards  humanity; 
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and  ia  the  ftatc  the  Orang  Outangs  arc  at 
prefcnt;  and  then,  armis  que  pq/ifabricave-- 
rat  ufusy  that  is,  when  they  were  fo  far  ad- 
^   vanced  in  civil  life  as  to  invent  arts  * 

The  fum  of  thefe  differences  betwixt  art 
and  inftind  fecms  to  amount  to  this,  that 
inftina  goes  diredly  to  the  end  it  propofes, 

•  **  C«in  prorcp(erunt  prinals  antmalia  terns,. 
«*  Mutum  ct  tiirpe  pecus,  glandcm  atque  cubilia  propter^ 
•*  Unguibus  ct  pugnis,  dein  fuftibtts,  atque  ita  porro 
«*  Pagnabant  anms,  quae  poft  fabricavcrat  ufus." 

I  mil  fubjoin  the  reft  of  the  pafiagc,  as  it  (hews  that 
Horace's  philofophy  perfcAly  agrees  with  mine  in  re- 
gard to  the  invention  of  language* 

«*  Dcmec  verba,  quibus  voces  fcnfufque  notarcnt, 
«*  Nominaque  invenere :  Dehinc  abdftere  bello, 
**  Oppida  cceperunt  munire,  et  poncre  leges, 
"  Ne  quis  fur  effet,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter." 

Satin  III.  V.  99.  etfiqf. 

The  diftin^ion  that  Horace  makes  here  betwijct  verha 
and  nomina  I  fhall  afterwards  explain ;  but  what  I  quoted 
the  paflage  for  at  prefent  is,  to  obf^rve,  that  the  progreis 
according  to  Horace  yras,  firft  the  natural  or  brute  ftate, 
without  language  or  arts  of  any  kind;  then  the  invention 
of  certain  arts,  particularly  the  arts  oi  atUck  and  de- 
fence;— then  language;  and  laftly  government  and  laws, 
and  every  other  art  of  life,  conne^d  with,  and  depen- 
dent upon  thefe.  This  fyflem,  I  believe,  will,  upon  the 
drideft  examination,  be  found  the  true  fyftem  of  human 
nature;  and  a  hiftory  of  man  would  be  nothing  eUe  tlun 
%  commentary  tipon  thefe  few  liaes« 
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or  does  not  go  far  about;  whereas  art  takes 
a  round)  and  performs  its  operations  by 
iludying  the  nature  of  things,  comparing  i- 
deas,  and  drawing  cdnfequences  from  pre^- 
mices  \ex.  gr.     Nothing  apppars  to  us  more 
fimple  than  the  ufe  of  a  flick  for  a  weapon; 
yet  the  animal  who  ufes  it  muft  know,   i/i^ 
the  nature  of  wood,  that  it  is  a  hard  body; 
idly^  That  any  hard  body,  impelled  upon  a- 
nother  body  with  force,  will  make  an  impref- 
fion  which  may  very  much  hurt  or  deftroy 
that  other  body;  3^^,  That  the  manner  in 
which  the  human  hand  can  make  this  im- 
preffion  in  the  moft  forcible  way  is,  by  ta- 
kinga  ftickof  a  moderate  length,  and  fuitable 
thicknefs,  by  the  oi^e  end,  and  in  that  way 
making  the  blow.  All  thefe  ideas  the  Orang 
Outang  muft  have  formed  from  obfervation 
and  experience,  before  he  ufed  a  flick  as  a 
weapon-offenfive. 

Another  difference  which  we  may  obfervc 
betwixt  art  and  iuftin£l  is,  that  as  art  is 
founded  upon  experience  and  obfervation, 
fo  it  is  improved  by  them ;  and  it  is  by  gra- 
dual improvements  in  that  way  that  arts  are 
perfeded:  But  inftind,  as  it  does  not  arife 
Irom  experience,  fo  it  is  not  improved  by  it. 
Ai^d  accordingly  a  fwallow  builds  Uer  ncfl^ 
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and  a  fpider  weaves  his  web,  as  well  the  firft 
year  as  any  year  thereafter. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  inftinft  and  art  are 
in  their  natures  different,  though  in  their  o- 
perations  they  fometimes  feem  to  be  the 
.feme.     The  bee,  for  example,  forms  her 
hexagon  cells  as  accurately  as  if  (he  had 
been  inftrudlecl  by  Euclid;  yet  it  is  impof- 
lible  to  believe,  that  flie  underftands  geome- 
try,   and  knows  the  rules   by   which  fhe 
works,    or  even  the  end   for   which  Ihe 
works.     It  is  therefore  only  inftinft,  but  an 
inftinfl:  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  in  which 
the  wifdom  of  the  great  Author  of  nature 
manifefts  itfelf  more  than  it  ufually  does  in 
the  operations  of  brutes.     Now  there  is  not 
the  leaft  reafon  to  think  that  we  ever  had 
fuch  an  uncommon  inftinft,  or  any  other 
than  what  we  obferve  in  horfes,  cattle,  and 
other  quadrupeds  of  this  country.  Such  in- 
HinGt  certainly  never  could  have  taught  us 
to  till,  fow,  or  hunt,  or  to  invent  arms,  either 
for  attack  or  <lefence.  It  appears  therefore  e- 
vident,  that  our  inftinft  could  not  have  fuppli- 
cd  thofe  wants  which  made  fociety  necetfary. 
Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  will  make 
fome  obfervations  upon  the  confequences 
which  the  introdudionof  arthas  had  with  re- 
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fp^a  to  the  numbers,  both  of  men  and  of  o* 
ther  animals.     And,  in  the  jirji  place,  as  \ 
have  already  obferved,  it  is  by  the  means  of 
art  that  man  has  fpread  himfelf  over  the 
earth  more  than  any  other  animal  known,  fo 
as  to  be  of  all  climates,  and  to  inhabit  coun- 
tries which  otherwife  could  not  fupport  him. 
%dly^  It  is  by  the  fame  means  that  he  has 
multiplied  in  the  feveral   countries  much 
more  in  proportion  than  any  other  animal 
of  tlie  fame  fize.     But,    z^ty^  iThis  I  thiqk 
could  not  have  happened  without  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  many  other  animals.     With  re- 
fpedk  indeed  to  fuch  as  we  have  tamed,   it 
may  be  thought  that  we  take  fo  much  care 
to  provide  food  for  them,  which  they  would 
not  have  without  our  (kill  and  induftry,  that 
they  fhould  multiply  more  under  our  go- 
vernment than  in  their  natural  ftate.     But 
it  is  to  be  confidered,   on  the  other  hand^ 
what  numbers  we  confume  of  them  in  food, 
and  how  many  more  we  deftroy  of  them  by 
hard  lab6ur,  and  by  ufingthem  cruelly  orun- 
IkiMuUy.  Befides,  they  are  not  fo  healthy  un- 
der our  care,  being  houfed,  and  kept  in  a  way 
not  unlike  that  in  which  we  keep  ourfelves, 
as  they  would  be  in  the  natural  ftate.    But 
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with  refped  to  the  wild  animals,  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
greatly  decreafed  by  the  empire  which  maa 
has  obtained  over  them:  For  in  certain 
countries  we  have  deftroycd  whole  fpeciefes 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  have  found  troublefome 
or  dangerous  to  us;  as  wolves, for  example^ 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  lions  in  e- 
very  part  of  Europe,  What  remains  of  them 
we  preferve  for  our  fport  and  pleafure: 
But,  though  they  be  under  the  protedion  of 
the  laws  in  all  the  kingdoms,  I  believe,  of 
Europe  ;  yet  thofe  laws  have  been  fo  much 
negledked  or  evaded,  and  fo  many  ways  have 
been  fallen  upon  of  deftroying  them,  that  I 
hold  the  fadl  to  be  certain,  that  their  num- 
bers are  decreafing  daily,  even  in  Europe, 
and  much  more  fo  in  other  countries,  where 
the  men  fubfift  upon  them,  as  in  North  A- 
merica.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that, 
with  refpedl  to  us  and  the  brutes,  the  general 
law  of  nature  takes  place,  that  no  fpecies  can 
be  increafed  beyond  its  natural  proportion, 
but  at  the  expence  of  others  *. 

*  Man  iay&  M»fmu,  is  thtpU^'thh^  ^  Jwc^  (r«  v«iyfi»v 
T«v  Aih)i  or»  as  Mr  Pope  has  rendered  ft»  the  ftanding  jeft 
§fHeaoen.  But  if  Momus«  quitting  his  fportive  vein. 
jQiottld  affume  a  tone  of  keen  fatire,  and  virulent  inYe6tiTe» 
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CHAP.        XIL 

Objedim  anfntered^  That  there  could  be  no 
Society  without  language. — Inftances  of 
Such  Societies. 


1W1II  now  try  to  folve  Monf.  Rouflcau's 
great  difficulty  with  refpcd  to  the  in- 
vention of  language.     He  is  convinced  that 

and  if  M.  Rouleau  fkould  leftd  him  words,  he  would  fay, 
that  man  is  the  mod  mifchielrous  animal  that  Cod  has 
i]iade;*-that  he  has  already  almoft  depopulated  the 
earth,  having  in  many  countries  defbroyed  whole  ^eclefes 
of  animals,  and  continuing  daily  to  deftroy  thofe  that  re- 
main, not  only  to  gratify  his  luxury  and  vanity,  but  for 
mere  fport  and  paftime.    *<  What  attonement,  moft  per- 

<  nicious  hipedj  or  quadruped^   or  .  whatever    other  title 

<  moft  offends  thine  ear,  what  attonemeilit  canft  thou 

*  make  for  this  fo  great  abufe  of  thy  fuperior  faculties, 

<  and  this  deftruAion  of  the  creatures  of  God?    None  o- 

*  ther,  ezc^t  to  deftroy  thyielf  next,  and  fb  avenge  the 

*  reft  of  the  animal  race.    This  thou  art  doing  as  faftas 

*  poifible ;  and  for  this  only  I  can  commend  thee.  When 

*  this  work  is  accompliflied,  then  (hall  the  true  ftate  of 

<  nature  be  reftored,  and  the  real  golden  age  retum^Then 
« (hall  4ftraa  vifit  the  earth  again,  wlu)fe  lateft  footftepsarb 

*  now  no  longer  to  be  feen :  So  (hall  the  reft  of  the  animal  cxe- 

*  ation,  freed  from  a  tyranical  and  capricious  mafter,  live 
'  die  life  which  nature  has  deftined  for  them»  and  a€€oai- 
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fociety  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  this  inven- 
tion; but  he  feems  to  think  that  language 
was  as  neceflary  for  the  conftitution  of  foci- 
ety.    Now  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew,  both 

•  from  theory  and  faft,  that  animals  may  af- 
fociate  together,  form  a  community,  and 
carry  on  in  concert  one  commoij  bufmefs, 
without  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

For  this  purpofe  nothing  elfe  is  neceflary 

than  that  there  fhould  be  a«iong  fuch  ani- 

.  mfils  fonje  method  of  copaTnunication*    If 

therefore  there  be  other  mf  thqds  of  com- 

*  munication,  befides  that  of  articulate  founds, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  a  focjety  to  be 
conftituted  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech.  Now, 
that  there  are  other  methods  of  communica- 
tion, is  a  fa£t  that  cannot  be  doubted :  For 
there  are  inarticulate  cries,  by  which  we  fee 
the  brutes  communicate  to  one  another 
their  fentiments  and  pafllons;  there  are  imi- 
tative cries;  and,  laftly,  thefe  is  the  expref- 
fjon  of  looks,  that  is,  the  aSion  of  the  face; 
and  the  geftures  of  the  body.     In  one  or  o- 

*  plifh  the  end  of  their  being:  So  (hall  even  mam  himfclf 

*  if  any  of  the  wretched  race  yet  remain,  acquit  provi- 

*  dence  of  the  imputations  he  has  thrown  upon  it,  and 
'  fliew  that  he  *wts  made  upright,  though  he  have  found  otit  maty 
<  inventiem* 
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ther,  or  all  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  evident  that 
animals  may  undcrftand  one  another  fo  far 
at  leaft  as  to  ad  in  concert,  and  carry  on 
fome  common  bufinefs,  which,  according  to 
Ariftotle,  i6  the  definition  of  a  political  ani- 
mal. 

As  to  ihftances  of  animals  acting  in  this 
Way,  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  will  not 
infift  upon  fuch  animals  as  the  bee  or  ant, 
becaufe  I  hold,  that  they  a£t  by  inftinft 
merely;  that  is,  by  a  neceflary  determination 
of  their  nature,  without  any  will  or  choice, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  opera*- 
tions  of  one  another,  or  even  of  their  own ; 
but  I  will  give  examples  unexceptionable, 
of  animals  that  ad  in  concert,  and  by  com- 
munication, and  yet  have  no  ufe  of  fpeech. 

And  I  will  begin  with  the  Beaver;  which, 
as  I  have  obferved  already,  refembles  our 
fpecies  in  this,  that  it  is  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  between  the  folitary  and  the  focial, 
without  any  neceflary  determination  to  either 
way  of  life;  fo  that  he  fometimes  lives  in  fo-* 
.  ciety,  and  fometimes  by  himfclf,  according 
to  the  circumftances  and  fituation  in  which 
he  finds  hin)felf.  In  fuch  an  animal  there 
muft  nec^flarily  be  choice  and  deliberation, 
Vol.  I.  Dd 
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not  inftinft  merely;  and  therefore  I  think 
his  example  will  apply  moft  appofitely  to 
our  fpecies.  This  animal  is  truly  polittcaU 
in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word,  at  leaft 
when  they  are  in  the  focial  ftate;  for  they 
live  in  what  may  be  properly  enough  called 
villages,  confifting  fometimes  of  twenty  or 
five  and  twenty  cabins,  or  little  houfes, 
and  thefe  inhabited  each  by  five  or  fix,  and 
fometimes  to  the  number  of  ten  pairs;  for 
they  are  all  coupled  in  that  way,  male  and 
female  together.  Thefe  feveral  families  com- 
pofe  a  community  or  ftate,  confifting  com- 
monly of  an  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  beavers,  who  work  together  in  con- 
cert in  all  their  public  works,  fuch  as  fell- 
ing trees,  and  building  the  dam  of  their 
pond.  And  of  this  great  community  each 
cabin  is  a  part,  forming  a  lefler  communi- 
ty, which  works  together  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  cabin,  fuch  as  building  it,  and 
laying  up  a  magazine  of  provifions  for  it: 
For  they  have  property  among  other  things 
appertaining  to  the  political  life;  and  not 
property  belonging  to  the  ftate  only,  whick 
is  commonly  the  cafe  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  but  property  belonging  to 
each    (Tabin.      The    conilruaiion  of  thdir 
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dikes  and  cabins,   as  defcribed  by  Monf. 
Buffon,  from  whom  I  take  this  account  *, 
is  really  wonderful,  particularly  that  of  the 
dike,  which  is  a  ftupcnduous  work  for  an 
animal  of  fo  fmall  a  fize,  and  built  with  fb 
much  flciil,  that  I  do  not  think  human  art 
could  build  it  better.     They  have  not,  how- 
ever, that  mark  of  humanity  which  I  obfervc 
m  the  Orang  Ou tangs,  of  ufing  any  inftru*- 
ment  befides  thofe  with  which  nature  has  fur- 
wflied  themt   viz.  the   members   of  their 
own    body;  for,   though  they  have  very 
Ihort  forelegs,  with  feet  fhaped  like  a  hand, 
having    five    fingers   divided,  with  which 
they  feel  any  thing,  lay  hold  of  it,  and  car- 
ry it  to  their  mouths ;  and  though  they  can 
eafily  ertSt  therofelves  upon  their  hinder 
paiTts,  and  very  often  do  fo;  yet  they  never 
irfe  a  ftiek,  or  any  other  inftrument  of  art. 
But,  except  in  this  particular,  and  that  they 
have  no  ufe  of  fpeech,  they  are  as  much  a 
political  animal  as  man,  only  much  better 
policed  than  any  community  of  men  that 
we  know  at  prefent:     For  they  live  toge- 
ther, and  carry  on  their  public  aflfairi  in  the 

*  fftfi«re  NtUurctle^  torn.  8.  /.  2^9. 

Dd2 
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greateft  peace  and  harmony,  and  with  the 
exadeft  obfervation  of  juftice,  never  inju- 
ring one  another,  either  in  their  perfons  or 
properties.  What  figns  or  methods  of  com- 
munication they  ufe  in  carrying  on  their 
works  Monf.  BufFon  does  not  mention,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  muft  ufe  fome;  and,  if 
their  policy  were  carefully  obferved,  I  am 
perfuaded  it  would  be  found,  that  there  is  an 
eftablifhed  government  among  them  of  one 
kind  or  other,  without  which  I  think  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  affairs  of  their  commu- 
nity could  be  fo  regularly  conduded. 

In  fuch  a  ftate  I  imagine  men  were,  and 
mutt  have  been,  pehaps  for  ages,  before  a 
language  was  invented.  They  muft,  I  think,  * 
have  been  afTociated  as  the  beavers  are,  li- 
N  ving  together  in  cabins  or  huts  *,  and 
carrying  on  of  concert  fome  common  work, 
either  for  their  fuftenance,  fuch.  as  hunting 
or  fifhing,  or  in  the  way  of  defence  or  at- 
tack. In  (hoTU  they  muft  have  been  uni- 
ted in  the  political  life;  for  the  mere  herding 
together,  without  fuch  union,  would  not  be 

*  The  huts  of  the  New-Hollanders  are  not  near  fo  welt 
built  as  thofe  of  the  beavers,  and  ferve  only  for  a  cover  to 
the  head  and  (houldersy  as  I  am  informed  by  the  travet^ 
lers  who  have  lately  been  in  that  country. 
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fufficient  for  the  inveatioa  of  fo  difficult  an 
art  as  language^  or  indeed  of'  any  tiling 
which  deferves  the  name  of  art.  For  though 
I  do  not  deny,  that  man,  by  his  natural  fa- 
gacity,  and  by  experience  and  obfervation, 
might  perhaps,  towards  the  clofe  of  a  long 
life,  form  fome  imperfeft  ideas,  eveii  with- 
out the  help  of  political  union,  I  think  it  is 
impoffible  that  he  could  invent  any  thing; 
deferving  the  name  of  art.  But  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  inquiry :  For, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  reafon  to  believe,  that  men  ever  herd- 
ed together  without  adting  in  concert. 

Of  fo  difficult  invention  does  this  art  of 
language  appear  to  me,  that  I  imagine  men 
muft  previoufly  have  invented  and  pra£tifed 
more  difficult  arts  than  the  fifliing  pradifed 
by  thofe  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  whom 
Dampier  mentions,  or  by  the  fifli-eaters  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.  And  though  thofe  New- 
Hollanders  have  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  they  have  invented  it,  but 
liavc  learned  it  by  intercourfe  with  fome  ck 
iher  nation;  and  thi9  I  believe  to  be  true  of 
jdl  the  nations  that  have  been  found  in  ave« 
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ry  barbarous  ftate,  and  yet  having  the  ufe  of 

s,     fpeech. 

The  next  animal  I  fhall  mention  living  in 
a  political  ftate,  without  the  ufe  of  fpeech« 
is  an  animal  not  fo  well  known  as  the  bea- 
ver, and  mentioned  only  by  one  author^  fo 
far  a§  1  know,  but  an  author  of  good  creditg 

\  I  mean  Cardinal  Polignac  *,  in  his  Anti-lji^ 
cretins.  And  he  is  the  more  to  be  credited 
in  this  particular,  that  the  inftance,  as  he 
coqfeffes  himfelf,  makes  againft  his  fyftem^ 
of  the  brutes  being  no  more  than  machines, 
according  to  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes, 
which  he  follows.  This  animal,  he  fays,  he 
himfelf  faw  fomewhere  in  the  Ukraine^  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river  he  calls  Danafiris.  It  is 
named,  he  fays,  by  the  Poles  Baubacis;  and 
is  like  a  fox  in  appearance;  but  fubfifts  upon 
herbage.  They  live  affociatcd  in  caverns 
under  ground;  and  the  bufinefs  they  carry 
on  is,   foraging  in  the  fields,  and  making 

*  This  author  flouriflied  in  the  end  of  the  laR  centmy, 
and  the  beginning  of  this,  and  was  aman  of  great  eminaio*, 
not  only  for  learning,  but  for  political  abih'ties;  and  wa« 
accordingly  much  employed  in  public  bufinefs,  fuch  asem- 
baffles,  and  negociations  of  peace.  In  thispocm,  thou^  he 
reflates  Lucretius,  he  has  imitated  his  flyle  and  tnaiincr  v^ery 
cxaftly ;  and  I  think  the  didion  of  it  is  the  bcft  modem  phi- 
^ifophic  Latin  extantJ 
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magazines  for  their  provifion  during  the 
winter.  About  their  fields  and  pafture 
they  quarrel  and  go  to  war;  and  their  bat- 
tles, as  our  author  has  defcribed  them,  are 
very  orderly  and  regular ;  for  they  have  a 
kind  of  military  difcipline,  and  are  formed 
into  corps  under  certain  leaders.  But  the 
moil  extraordinary  circumftance  he  tells  of 
them,  is  their  manner  of  treating  their  pri- 
fonersof  war,  of  whom  they  make  flaves,  o-^ 
bliging  them  to  work  in  the  bufinefs  of  foi- 
raging,  an4  laying  up  provifions  againft 
winter.  And,  particularly,  he  fays,  that  they 
make  thofe  (laves  lie  down  upon  their  back, 
and  hold  up  their  legs,  and  then  they  pack 
the  hay  upon  them,  which  their  legs  keep 
together,  and  having  thus  loaded  thefe  //* 
'uing  cartSy  as  our  author  calls  them,  they  dr.ag 
them  along  by  the  tail  *.  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  this  animal,  with 
fo  much  fagacity,  if  it  had  likewife  the  or- 
gans of  fpeech,  would  in  procefs  of  time  in- 
vent a  language. 

The  laft  animal  of  the  brute  kind  I  fhall 
mention  living  in  this  way,  without  lan^^ 

•  Anti'LucrctiuSf  Hi*  6.  verf.  175.     , 

Pd4 
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guage,  is  an  animal  they  call  2ifea^cat^  of 
which  we  have  an  account,  that  I  think  may 
be  depended  upon,  from  the  Ruffian  acadc^ 
micians  in  the  defcription  they  have  publi-  . 
fhed  of  Kamfchatka^  which  they  went  to  vi- 
fit  by  orders  and  at  the  expence  of  the  Cza- 
rina. This  animal  is  amphibious,  and,  fo 
far  as  appears,  does  not  form  dates  or  repu- 
blics Kke  the  beaver,  but  lives  in  families, 
which  are  fometimes  very  numerous,  a- 
xnounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  old  and 
young :  For  the  inak  keeps  a  feraglio,  fome- 
times of  fifty  females,  of  whom  he  is  as  jea- 
lous as  the  Grand  Signior  is  of  his.  They 
keep  up  a  very  ftridt  family-difcipline,  pu- 
niihing  their  wives  feverely  for  neglefting 
any  point  of  duty,  fuch  as  the  care  of  the 
offspring,  for  which  they  fhew  great  love 
and  tendernefs  j  and  the  confcquence  of  this 
difcipline  is,  on  the  part  of  the  wives,  very 
great  fubmiffion  to  their  lord  and  mafter, 
whom  they  endeavour  to  pacify,  when  they 
have  ofFended  him,  by  every  mark  of  humi- 
liation and  contrition;  all  which  he  receives 
with  the  utmoft  flatelrnefs  and  fullennefs. 
They  have  almoft  all  the  paflions  and  fenti- 
ments  of  men.  They  are  jealous,  proud, 
quarrelfome,  and   revengeful;    and   whca 
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they  have  fuflFered  any  injury,  and  cannot 
refent  it,  they,  like  Achilles  in  Homer  *, 
Ihed  tears.  They  are  as  brave  as  any  Spar- 
tan, and  will  rather  die  upon  the  fpot  than 
yield,  or  quit  their  ground;  and  their  mili- 
tary difcipline  in  this  point  is  fo  fevere,  that, 
if  any  of  them  runs  away,  or  even  is  fufped- 
ed  of  doing  fo,  the  reft  fall  upon  him  as 
fiercely  as  they  would  upon  any  enemy,  and 
deftroy  him  t-  Yet  this  animal  has  no  ufe 
of  fpeech,  nor,  fo  far  as  1  know,  organs  pro- 
per for  it:  But  it  appears, that,  without  it, 
he  can  pradice  the  moft  difficult  of  human 
arts,  that  of  government,  and  of  government 
over  females,  in  which  moft  men  have  fail- 
ed, and  ev^n  the  legiflator  of  Sparta,  who, 
as  we  are  told,  wanted  to  regulate  the 
lives  of  the  women  as  he  had  done  thofe  of 
the  men,  but  found  it  fo  difficult  a  work 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  over. 

I  think  it  is  unneceflary  to  give  more  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  from  the  brute  creati- 
on, fince  it  appears  to  me  that  our  own  fpe- 
cies   furnifties  fufficient  for    my  purpofe. 

*  Iliad,  lib,  I.  v,  357. 

f  Natur  Hifl,9fKamfchatka^p.  125.  Itistranflatedfrom 
the  Ruffian  language  by  James  Gri^e,  and  printed  ac 
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And,  firft,  there  are  the  Orang  Outanjfs, 
who,  as  I  have  ihewn,  are  proved  to  be  of 
ourfpecies  by  marks  of  humanity  that  1  think 
are  inaMitcftable ;  or,  (hould  any  one^  after 
all  that  has  been  faid,  ftill  doubt  of  the  0« 
rang  Outangs  being  men^  what  can  be  faid 
to  the  example  of  dumb  perfons  among  us, 
whom  no  body  wiil  deny  to  be  capable  of 
living  together  in  fociety,  and  carrying  on 
jointly  any  fort  of  bufmefs ;  fmce  we  iee 
both  men  and  women  with  that  defe^,  npt 
only  capable  of  ading  in  concert  with  o* 
tfaers,  but  of  governing  and  direding. 

And,  thus  I  hope  I  have  removed  MonC 
Rouffeau's  chief  difficulty  concerning  the  in- 
vention of  language,  by  (hewing  that  focie^ 
ty,  and  even  the  political  life,  which  he  jud- 
ges rightly  to  be  neceflary  for  the  inventioa 
of  language,  may  exift  \v:ithout  language. 

I  have  enlarged  the  more  upon  this 
point,  that  it  tends  greatly  to  confirm  what 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  in  the  firll  book. 
That  language  is  not  natural  to  man.  For,  if 
man  can  I'ubfift,  not  only  (ingle  and  folitary, 
but  in  fociety,  without  the  ul'e  of  language, 
it  is  evident  that  language  is  not  neceflkry 
for  his  exiftencc.  Now,  nature  has  not  be- 
Aowed  upon  any  animal  other  faculties  than 
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thofe  that  are  neceflaryforthe  fubfiftenceof 
the  individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
kind.  And,  if  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  man 
could  not,  in  any  country  or  climate  of  the 
earth,  fubfift,  even  in  fmall  numbers,  up- 
on the  natural  produce  of  the  ground,  but 
ftood  in  need  of  certain  arts,  as  we  fee  is  the 
cafe  of  the  bee  and  the  fpider,*  they  muft 
be  arts,  fuch  as  tilling  the  ground,  fiOiing,  or 
hunting,  which  contribute  immediately  and 
dire£Uy  to  the  fuftenance  of  mam  Now, 
language  is  none  of  thefe;  for,  with  it,  men 
may  ftarve,  and,  without  it,  they  may,  as  wc 
have  ieen,  be  fupported.  So  that,  if  we 
hold  language  to  be  either  natural  or  reveal-* 
ed  to  man,  we  muft  alfo  maintain,  and  with 
much  better  reafou,  that  the  more  neceffary 
arts  of  life,  fuch  as  thofe  jtift  now  mention- 
ed, are  likewife  ^ther  natural  or  revealed. 
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CHAP.       xin. 

ObjeSiiony  That  the  Lanv  of  Nature^  as  it 
is  treated  of  by  modem  Writers^  fuppofes 
men  to  have  been  originally  ratiofuil  and 
politicuL — Anjiver  to  that  Obje^ion. 

BEFORE  I  conclude  this  book,  I 
will  endeavour  to  anfwer  fome  ob- 
jections that  may  be  made  to  my  fyftem, 
beginning  with  one  which  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations;  a  ftudy  that  was  very 
fafhionable  fome  years  ago,  but  I  thuik  has 
become  lefs  fo  of  late.  It  will  be  faid. 
That,  according  to  my  fyftem  of  human  na- 
ture, it  is  impoiTible  to  fuppofe,  that  man, 
in  his  natural  ftate,  can  be  fubje6t  to  any  law 
or  obligation,  not  being  confcious  of  any 
rule  of  adion,  nor  having  any  ideas  of  right 
or  wrong,  becauife  he  has  no  ideas  of  any 
kind.  If  this  be  fo,  they  will  fay,  what  arc 
we  to  think  of  thofe  volumes  that  have  been 
written  within  theVe  lalt  hundred  years  up- 
on the  law  of  nature,  all  fuupofing  that  man 
is  by  nature,  and  in  his  original  ftate,  ratio- 
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nal  and  fecial;  and,  therefore,  fubjedi  to  cer- 
tain laws  and  rules,  which  are  laid  down  in 
thofe  authors  at  great  length? 

My  fhort  anfwer  to  this  is,  That  thofe 
gentlemen  plainly  beg  the  queftion,  and  fup- 
pofe,  what  I  think  is  clearly  difproved,  by 
£3.0.  and  experience,  as  well  as  argument, 
that  man,  in  his  original  flate,  is  rational 
and  political.  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that 
his  natural  ftate  is  no  other  than  that  of  the 
mere  animal;  and,  therefore,  he  can  be  on- 
ly fubjedl  to  that  common  law  of  the  animal 
nature,  well  known  by  the  ndunc  of  infiin^ ; 
a  law  much  fuperior  to  all  laws  of  human 
inftitution,  or  founded  upon  human  inftitu- 
tions,  and  proceeding  from  a  much  higher 
original. 

As  to  the  authorities  quoted  againft  me, 
the  firft  who  reduced  this  law  of  nature  into 
a  fyftem,  and  gave  it  the  form  of  a  fcience, 
was  Hugo  Grotius,  a  name  well  known  in 
the  learned  world.  This  he  did  in  his  ex- 
cellent treatife  Dejure  belli  ac  pacis^  written 
with  a  mod  commendable  intention,  to  try 
if  he  could  eftablifh  any  rule  of  right  and 
wrong  *  among  perfons  who  may  be  faid  in- 

*  That  fuch  was  the  intention  of  his  work,  is  eridenc 
irom  what  Grotius  himielf  lays  in  his  vc*Aif«|m,||^  ^  j. 
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deed  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  fucha^ 
Hobbes  has  defcribed,  qfivaro/  everyone  a^ 
gainft  every  one^  and  a  ftate  infinitely  more 
terrible  than  the  ftate  which  he  foppofes : 
For  there  only  fmgle  favages  fight, 


-jGlandem  et  cubilta  propter; 


but  yb^r^  leviathans  t  indeed  of  enormous  fize 
take  the  field,  having  not  hundreds  of  hands 
only,  like  the  giants  of  the  poets,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thoufands,  armed  with  deadly  wea- 
pons, with  which  they  wage  moft  cruel  war. 
To  fpeak  without  a  figure,  the  deftrudion  of 
modem  war  is  fo  prodigious,  by  the  great 
armies  brought  into  the  field,  and  which  are 
likewife  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  and^  by 
the  extraordinary  wafte  of  men,  by  fatigue, 
difeafes,  and  unwholcfome  provifions,  more 
than  by  the  fword,  while  the  internal  policy 
of  Europe  at  prefent  is  fo  little  fitted  to  fup- 

*  Videbam  per  ChriAianum  orbeiQ,  vcl  boFbaris  gentibus 

*  pudendanQ»  belkndt  licentiam :     Levibus  aut  QuUis  de 

<  cauGs  ad  arma  procurri ;  qui  bus  femel  fumptis^  noilam 

<  jam  divini,  nuUam  humani  juris  revercntiam,  plane 

*  quafi  uno  edifio  ad  omnia  fcelera  emiflb  furore.' 

t  This  16  the  name  "which  Hobbes  gives  to  die  great 
CQq>oradoii3  or  political  bodies  we  eali  ftatetb 
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ply  fucb  deftru£lion»  that,  unlefs  the  princes 
either  fall  upon  fomc  other  way  of  deciding 
their  quarrels,  or  provide  better  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  people,  Europe  is  in  the  ut- 
moft  hazard  of  being  again  depopulated,  as 
it  once  was  under  the  Romans,  but  without 
the  refource  which  it  then  had  of  barbarous 
nations  to  repeople  it.— But  to  return  to  our 
fubjed. 

In  this  work,  Grotius  underftands  by  the 
laiv  of  nature^  a  law  which  is  common  to  the 
rational  and  focial  nature  *,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  what  is  called  civil  laiVy  which  is 
peculiar  to  each  fociety  or  nation  of  men.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  law  of  nations,  at  leaft 
in  the  common  ufe  of  authors  ;  tho'  Gro- 
tius has  made  the  diftindiion  betwixt  them, 
making  the  law  of  nature  to  arife  immedi- 
ately from  the  dilates  of  reafon,  and  to  be 
of  univerfal  obligation,  without  any  confent 
or  compaft ;  whereas  the  law  of  nations  is 
founded  upon  the  confeat  of  nations  f .  But 
he  confeffes,  that  the  terms  are  ufed  promif- 
^uoufly,  even  by  the  bed  authors  %.    Now, 

*  Lib*  1.  cap,  1.  §  10.  6  12. 
t  Pndeg.  §  6. 

:|:  Cicero,  in  a  paflkge  quoted  by  Grotius^  lib.  i.  cap,  i. 
f  I  a.  fays.  In  rt  cmfenfa  mmum  gentium  jus  nature putanda 
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I  acknowledge  that  Grotius,  as  well  as  Puf- 
fendorf,  Barbeyrac,  and  many  other  later 
writers  upon  the  fubjedi  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  does  fuppofe,  that  men  are 
by  nature  rational,  and  were  always  aflbci- 
ated  in  dates  or  communities  of  one  kind  or 
another.  But  xhtj^onXj  fuppofe  it,  without 
proving  it ;  and  it  is  plain  they  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  without  fo  much  as  making 
a  queftion  of  it. 

But,  if  their  authority  were  more  decifive 
upon  this  point,  I  appeal  from  them  to  a 
much  greater  authority ;  I  mean  that  of  thofe 
philofophers  who  formed  the  fyftem  of  the 
Roman  law :  For  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 
who  have  ftudied  that  law,  that  they  were 
really  philofophers,  who,  being  at  the  fame 
time  great  men  in  the  ftate,  *  and  intrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  did 
apply  the  principles  of  philofophy,  and  the 
method  of  fcience  by  definition  and  divifion, 
to  the  laws  of  private  property  among  their 
countrymen ;  a  thing  that  never  had  beea 
before  done  in  any  nation.  In  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  fyftem,  they  have  begun 
with  the  law  of  nature,  as  that  from  which 
every  other  law  is  ultimately  derived.  But 
what  is  the  law  of  nature,  according  to  them? 
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Id  it  the  law  of  the  rational  and  foclal  na- 
ture only,  as  the  modern  writers  upon  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations  have  defined  it  ? 
No :  It  is  a  law  common  to  the  whole  ani- 
mal race.  *  Jus  naturae/  fay  they,  *  eft  qiiod 

*  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.     Nam  jus 

*  iftud  non  humani  generis  proprium ;  fed 

*  omnium,  animalium  quae  in  terra,  quae  in 

*  mari  nafcuntur,  avium  quoque  commune. 

*  Hinc  defcendit  maris  atque  foeminae  con- 

*  junQio,   quam  nos  matrimonium  appella- 

*  mus;  hinc  liberorum  procreatio,  hincedu- 

*  catio.     Videmus  etenini  caetera  quoque  a- 

*  nimalia,  feras   etiam,   iftius  juris   peritia 

*  cenferi.' 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  as  we,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  language,  have 
gOAC  back  to  that  original  ftate  of  our  na- 
ture, when  we  were  no  more  than  mere  ani- 
mals ;  fo  thofe  philofophers,  in  giving  the  o- 
rigin  of  law,  have  likewife  gone  back  to  the 
fame  original  ftate,  when  we  were  fubje<n:ed 
only  to  that  univerfal  law  which  governs  the 
whole  animal  nature,  and  is  antecedent  to 
reafon,  fociety,  and  all  human  inftitutions. 
This  is  their  law  of  nature.  As  to  the  law 
of  nations,  they  define  it  thus :  *  Jus  genti- 

VoL.  L  E  e 
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^  um  eft  quo  gentes  humanae  utuntur ;  quod 
^  a  natural i  recedere  facile  intelligere  licet : 

*  Quia  illud  omnibus   animalibusy  hoc  folis 

*  hominibus  inter  fe  commune  fit;  vekiti  er- 

*  ga  Deum  religio,  ut  parentibu«  et  patriae 

*  pareamus. — Ex  hoc  jure  gentium  intro- 

*  du£la  bella,  difcretae  gentes,  regna  condi- 
'^  ta,  dominta  diftindla,   agris  termini  pofitir 

*  aedificia  coUata,  commercium,  emptiones^ 

*  venditioncs,  locationes,  condudiones,  obli^ 

*  gationes>  inftitutae ;   exceptis   quibufdam 

*  quae  a  jure  civili  introdudae  funt  *•" 

Thus  thofe  founders  of  the  Roman  law- 
have  diftinguifhed  accurately  what  other 
writers  have  confounded,  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations;  making  the  law  of 
nature  to  be  that  which  is  common  to  the 
whole  animal  race,  direding  every  thing 
that  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
race;  and  they  mention  particularly  the  con- 
jundion  of  the  male  and  female,  the  pro- 
creation and  education  of  the  offspring ;  and 
law  here  h  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  whea 
we  fpeak  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  go- 
vern the  inanimate  parts  of  the  creation. 
The  law  of  nations,   on  the  other  hand,   i& 

»  PandgG.  UK  I.  ///. 
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not  the  cbnilitutioii  of  nature,  but  arifes 
from  human  reafon,  and  the  inftitutioa  ' 
of  [fociety  and  political  life;  and  it  is  called 
the  law  of  nations^  becaufe  it  is  the  general 
law  of  the  rational  and  focial  nature,  and 
confequently  of  nations,  which,  being  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  can  be  fubjedl  to  no 
other  law,  at  leaft  of  human  inftitution. 
From  this  law,  thefe  authors  derive  religion, 
duty  to  our  parents  and  our  country,  diftinc- 
tion  of  property,  commerce,  and,  in  fhort, 
all  the  rights  that  men  enjoy,  either  in  war 
or  in  peace.  For  our  authors  do  not,  like 
Mr  Hobbes,  make  war  the  natural  ftate  of 
man,  but  derive  it  from  this  law  of  nations : 
Ex  hoc  jure  geniium  introduiia  bella^  &c. 
And  this  is  the  law  of  the  rational  nature, 
different  from  the  laws  of  inanimate  nature 
above  mentioned,  and  alfo  from  the  laws  of 
animal  nature,  in  fo  far  as  the  word  /aw, 
when  we  fpcak  of  the  law  of  nations^  is  u- 
fed,  in  the  proper  and  ordinary  fignification, 
to  denote  a  rule  of  action  prefcribed  to  a  free 
agent,  of  which  he  is  confcious,  and  with 
which  he  voluntarily  complies. 

The  rules  of  this  law  of  nations,  as  it 
ought  to  be  called,  I  hold  to  be  binding  up* 
£e2 
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on  all  rational  men  living  in  fociety^  princely 
as  well  as  fubjeds,  and  to  be  founded  in  na*- 
tare;  not  indeed  the  original  nature  of  roan, 
but  that  fecondary  and  acquired  nature  d[  a' 
rational  and  political  creature,  ^hich  he  him- 
felf  his  formed ;  and,  therefore,  this  law  is 
not  improperly  called,  by  fome  later  writers, 
aficmdary  law  of  naturey  in  contradiflinc* 
tion  to  the  primary  Icnv  mentioned  by  tbe 
Roman  lawyers.  I  hold,  alio,  that  the  obli- 
gation of  this  law  is  as  much  founded  upon 
compaft,  as  the  obligation  of  any  private  ci-  . 
tizen  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  of  the  particul^ar 
fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For  eve-  «' 
ryman,  by  living  in  fociety,  and  enjoying 
the  proteSion  and  other  benefits  of  it,  is  ua- 
derftood  to  have  agreed  to  fubmit  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  rational  and  focial  nature, 
without  the  obfervarion  of  which,  fociety 
could  not  fubfift;  atid,  therefore,  if  a  man 
will  not  fubmit  to  this  law,  he  muft  fairly 
do  as  the  Hottentot  did,  of  whom  MonC 
Roufleau  tells  the  ftory,  that  is,  throw  off  bk 
doaths,  and  run  to  the  woods  and  fields,  i5e- 
nouncing  all  the  benefits  of  ibciety,  as  weU 
as  fubjedion  to  its  laws*. 
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CHAP.        XIII. 

Jnpwer  to  the  ObjeBion^  That  this  5y- 
Jlem  of  human  Nature  degrades  it. 


I  Know,  feme  pious  and  well  difpofed  peri' 
fons  have  taken  <^ence  at  my  fyftem, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  deprive  human  nature  of 

. .  its  chief  prerogative,  the  rational  foul,  which 
i  m^ketobeof  ourownacquiiltioii,  and  the 

*  fruit  of  induftry,  like  any  art  or  fcience,  not 
the  gift  of  nature ;  and  they  will  further  fay, 
that,  by  confequence,  I  take  from  man  thoie 
virtues  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  naturkl  to 
him,  fuch  as  piety,  juftice,  humanity,  and 
benevolence,  which  are  as  often  loft  by  cuftom 
imd  education  as  acquired. 

To  this  objection,  1  anfwer,  by  the  diflinc« 
tion  with  which  1  fet  out  in  this  work,  be«- 
twixt  the  power  of  becoming  any  things 
and  the  adlually  being  that  thing ;  or,  as  I 
chufe  to  exprefs  it  in  two  words,  capacity 
and  energjr^    This  diftindion,  I  iay^  ruQ9 
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through  all  nature,  in  which  there  is  a  per- 
petual progrefs  from  the  one  ftate  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  that  nothing  is  at  firft  what  it  af- 
terwards becomes  *•  Now,  if  arijr  one  fays, 
that  the  human  mind  is  an  exception  from 
this  law  of  nature,  he  muft  prove  it.  But 
this  he  will  never  be  able  to  do;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  muft  confefs,  that,  in  one  ftate  of 
our  exiftence,  at  leaft,  it  takes  place  ;  for,  in 
our  infancy,  where  is  the  rational  (bul,  but 
in  the  poffibility  or  capacity  of  acquiring  it;? 
That  reafou  thus  latent  in  mere  power,  will 
fooner  exert  itfetf  by  means  of  culture,  edu- 
cation, aad  commerce,  with  creatures  alrea- 
dy rational,  cannot  be  denied.  The  only 
queftion,  therefore,  is  how  long,  without  fuch 
helps,  it  will  lie  dormant?  I  fay,  a  very  long 
time ;  and  that,  at  laft,  it  will  be  only  excited 
by  the  neceflities  of  human  life,  and  the  fo.- 
qial  intercourfe  required  to  fupply  thofe  ne- 
ceflities. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  that 
it  will  come  immediately  when  the  body  is 
arrived  to  its  maturity.  But  the  pious  ob-r 
je£tor  ftiould  well  conlider,  whether  he  doc9 

•  This  difference  betwixt  to  be  and  to  heconu,  is  wc^ 
Vuown  in  the  Greek  pbllofopliyy  and  is  cxpreflcd  by  the 
t  vvo  verbs  i^-t*  and  y<FiT«i.  ' 
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not,  in  this  way,  eftablifli  a  greater  connec- 
tion betwixt  body  and  mind  than  he  is  wil- 
ling to  allow;  for,  if  the  mind  not  only  ufes 
the  body  as  its  tool  or  inftrument,  but  ac- 
quires, from  the  growth  of  the  body,  talents 
and  faculties  of  operating,  which  it  conf  ef- 
fedly  had  not  before,  it  muft,  I  doubt,  be  of 
a  nature  congenial  to  the  body,  and  have 
fomething  more  than  mere  fympathy  ^  with 
the  body.  Whereas  my  fyftem  makes  a  perfedt 
reparation  betwixt  the  two,  deriving  all  the 
mind's  improvements  from  itfelt^  by  the 
means  of  experience  and  obfcrvation ;  fo  that 
the  body  is  no  more  than  its  organ,  by  which 
it  gets  information  of  what  paffes  without, 
and  thereby  collects  materials  whereupon 
to  exert  its  natural  powers ;  and,  therefore, 
it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  afcribe  the  mind^s 
improvements  to  the  body,  as  it  would  be 
to  afcribe  an  artift's  improvements  to  his 
tools,  or  the  materials  upon  which  he  operates. 
As  to  virtue,  it  is  evident  it  cannot  be 
without  reafon.  For  virtue  is  the  perfeciion 
of  reafon  in  adion,  as  fcience  is  the  pertec- 
tion  of  it  in  fpeculation.  It  is  true  indeed^ 
that,  in  the  brutes,  we  obferve  what  may  be 
called  difpofitioQS  towards  certain  virtues 
Ee4 
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and  vices ;  Thus  the  lion  is  faid  to  be  brave 
^nd  generous,  the  fox  cunning,  the  ape  ma- 
licious, the  dog  envious;  and  as  Prometheus, 
when  he  made  man,  is  faid  to  have  taken 
fomething  from  every  other  animal  t>  wc 
may  obfervc  this  variety  in  the  natural  cha-? 
ratters  of  men,  unformed  by  cuftom  or  edu- 
cation, fuch  as  we  fee  them  in  children ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt,  but  there  is  the  fame  di- 
vcrfity  among  men  altogether  in  the  natural 
ftate.  But  there  cannot  be  virtue,  properly 
fo  called,  till  after  man  is  become  a  rational 
and  political  animal  ^  then  he  fhews  true 
courage,  very  different  from  the  ferocity  of 
the  brute  or  favage,  generofity,  m?ignanimouA 
contempt  of  danger  and  of  death;  friend-? 
fhip  and  love  of  the  country,  with  all  the  Oi 
ther  virtues  which  fo  much  exalt  human  na«- 
ture,  but  which  we  can  as  little  expeA  to 
find  in  the  mere  favage  as  in  the  brutei  oi( 
infant  of  our  fpecies. 


f  £«rtur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo  coadtos  paruculam  undique 

Oefe^axD'. 

Hor.  lib.  I.  ode.  i6. 

It  was  in  this  vray,  that  antient  wifdon^  chofe  to  ex* 
prefs  the  wonderful  variety  of  our  fpecies. 
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This  is  my  fyftem  of  human  nature  in  the 
Ibte  wherein  we  fee  it  at  prefent,  (fori  fpeak 
of  no  other,  nor  of  any  fupernatural  affiftance 
that  may  be  given  to  man);  and  if  any  per- 
fon  can  invent  another  that  does  more  cre- 
dit to  our  nature,  and  feparates,  more  per- 
fcdly,  the  nobler  part  of  u«  from  body  and 
inere  matter,  I  fhall  freely  give  up  mine>  and 
acknowledge  I  did  wrong  in  publifhing 
it,  whatever  my  private  fentimcnts  might 
have  been :  For  I  hold  it  to  ^e  of  the  utmoft 
ponfequence,  for  the  good  of  fociety,  to  keep 
up  our  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature, 
fvei)  if  they  were  np  more  than  a  delufion. 
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CHAP.        XIV, 


Another  objeSiion  anpwered^  arifing  Jrom 
the  Inftitution  of  lAarriage.-^That  Inftitu^ 
tion  not  Naturatj  but  Political  or  Reli^ 
giousv-^This  proved  both  from  Theory 
and  Fa3. 

IT  mayalfo  bcobje<^ed,  That,  in  this  ac- 
count which  1  have  given  of  the  origin 
of  fociety,  I  have  faid  nothing  at  all  of  the 
firft  of  all  human  focieties,  namely  the  fami- 
ly-fociety:  That  this  fociety  mull  have  been 
formed  as  foon  as  the  human  race  began, 
for  the  fake  of  the  education  of  the  offspring: 
That  it  is  a  fort  of  civil  fociety  in  itfelf,  in 
fo  far  as  there  is  a  king  and  governor  in 
it,  viz.  the  hufband  ami  father,  and  there 
muft  be  fome  bufinefs  jointly  carried  on  for 
the  fupport  of  the  family:  That  out  of  this 
little  patriarchal  ftate  have  grown,  as  I  ad- 
mit, greater  communities,  which  in  proceis 
of  time  have  formed  nations  and  civil  foci- 
eties, in  the  ftrideft  propriety  of  the  wordj 
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and  that,  in  this  way,  language  and  the  o- 
ther  arts  of  life  would  be  very  foon  invent- 
ed. So  that,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  take  fuch  a 
round  as  I  have  done,  and  to  make  the  in- 
vention of  them  fo  operofe  a  bufinefs. 

Before  I  come  to  make  a  particular  an- 
fwcr,  to  this  objeftion,  I  muft  enter  a  caveat 
againft  the  manner  of  reafoning,  which  I 
obferve  is  very  common  on  thi^^fubjedL  In 
the  firft  place,  an  hypothefis  is  laid  down, 
that  man  was  from  the  beginning,  in  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  with  what  he  is  at  prefent 
in  Europe,  or  other  civilized  parts  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  a  maxim,  conftantly  in  the 
mouth  of  fuch  reafoners,  that  human  nature 
is  and  always  has  been  the  fame.  And,  fe- 
condly,  fuppofing  this  maxim  to  be  undeni- 
able, they  argue,  from  the  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  fuch  men  as  we  are;  and,  becaufe 
ilich  and  fuch  inftitutions  are  pradifed  by 
civilized  nations,  they  conclude,  that  they 
muft  have  been  always  in  ufe,  and  as  old  as 
the  human  race. 

If  this  be  good  reafoning,  there  is  no 
room  for  any  farther  inquiry  in  this  mat- 
ter: But  we  muft  at  once  conclude,  that  men 
were  from  the  beginning  rational  and  polin 
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tical,  as  we  fee  them  now  in  £urope»  and 
that  they  had  language,  and  I  think,  for  the 
iamereafon,  every  other  neceflary  art  of  life, 
as  foon  as  rhey  were  men.  But  I  think  I  am 
at  liberty  to  fet  hypothefis  againft  hypothe- 
iisf  andtofuppofe,  that  man,  fo  far  from  con- 
tinuing the  fame  creature,  has  varied  more 
than  any  other  being  that  we  know  in  nature. 
And,  tho'  his  nature  may  in  fome  fenfe  be 
faid  to  be  the  fame,  as  he  has  ftill  the  fame 
natural  capabilities  that  he  had  from  the  be-« 
ginning ;  yet  this  nature  is,  by  its  original 
conftitution,  fufceptible  of  greater  change 
than  the  nature  of  any  other  animal  known* 
And  that,  in  fad,  it  has  undergone  the  great- 
eft  changes,  is  proved,  I  fay,  firft  from  the 
general  hiftory  of  mankind,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  has  been  a  gradual  progrefs 
in  arts  and  manners  among  the  feveral  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  whofe  hiftory  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  ;     and,  fecondly,  from 
particular  relations  of  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  barbarous  nations,  both  antient  and  ^ 
modern.     If  this  be  fo,  then  my  lyftem  is 
founded  not  upon  hypothefis,  but  on  the 
hiftory  of  man,  colleded  from  fads,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  colled  the  hiftory  of  any 
pther  animal:    Whereas,  the  contrary  fyft 
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tcmis  mere  hypothefis,  not  only  unfupport- 
cd  by  fafts,  but  repugnant  to  them. 

Having  prCiiiifcd  this  obfervation,  I  will 
jaowpf<x:eed  to  examine  the  argument  urged 
againil  me,  from  the  inftitution  of  marriage 
and  domeftic  fociety;  and  will  endeavour  to 
ftiow,  that  It  IS  not  from  nature  any  more 
than  civil  fociety.  And  firll,  I  will  confider 
the  thing  apriorij  and  from  theory  merely; 
and*  then  1  will  confider,  how  the  fads 
agree  with  the  fyftem  which  i  (hail  thence 
form. 

And,  in  the  firfl  place,  if  it  could  be  proved, 

tibat  it  was  abiolutely  neceflary  tor  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  human  fpecies,  that  the 
men  and  women  ihould  pair  as  the  birds  doy 
and  continue  together  in  fociety  till  the  off- 
fpring  be  reared,  and  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves;  I  (hould  think  it  would  follow, 
of  neceflary  confcquence,  that  it  muft  in  fad 
have  been  fo,  when  the  human  race  firft  be- 
gar.. ;  but  the  contrary  of  this  fuppofition  I 
hold  to  be  the  truth.  For  1  think  it  is  cer-- 
tain,  that,  luthe  natural  ftate,  the  care  ot  the 
mother  alone  is  fufiicient  to  rear  the  off- 
fpring  in  our  fpedes,  and  to  provide  for 
them,  till  they  be  able  to  provide  for  them- 
felyes,  which  is  a  much  Shorter  tiioe  among 
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favages j  than  among  civilifed  men.  For,  as 
the  favages  have  more  health  and  vigor  than 
we  have,  fo  alfo  their  children  are  ftronger, 
and  abler  to  do  for  themfelves  at  the  age  of 
three,  than  our  children  are  at  the  age  ot 
five  or  fix.  Mr  Byron,  in  the  account  that 
he  has  given  us  of  his  fliipwreck  with  Capr 
tain  Cheap,  tells  us,  that  he. has  feen  children 
of  three  years  old  upon  the  coaft  of  Patago- 
nia, go  upon  hands  and  feet,  upon  the  rocks 
and  breakers,  and  plunge  into  the  water, 
without  any  hurt  or  dread  of  thofe  ftormy 
feas.  Other  travellers  tell  us,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Orang  Outangs  cling  to  their 
mother  with  their  hands  and  knees,  and  in 
that  way  they  are  carried  off  by  the  mother, 
from  the  purfiiit  of  thofe  who  want  to  catch 
them  *.    And  it  is  a  fad  that  cannot  be  de- 

*  See  Purchases  |)i]grims  quoted  by  Mr  BuffonyYol.  14. 
of  his  natural  hiftory,  pag.  48.  et  49.  &c.  alfo  what  I  haye 
related  above,  of  the  child  of  a  woman  by  an  Orang  On- 
tangy  which,  immediately  after  it  was  born,  began  to  run 
about. 

MrBuflTon,  in  his  natural  hi(lory,has  told  us,  that  there 
is  no  animal  fo  weak  as  man  when  he  is  new  bom;  that  he  has 
not  then  even  the  power  of  motion,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fearch 
for  and  find  out  the  breads  of  his  mother,  but  mud  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bread,  and  have  the  nipple  put  into  his  mouth; 
**^'  4'/'  37»  ^'  97-  And  other  modem  autJiors,  as  well  as 
Mr  Buffon,  have  made  a  fubjed  of  declamation  of  this 
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nied,  that  the  negroe  women  are  not  hindered, 
by  the  care  of  their  infant  children,  from 
doing  any  fort  of  work,  and  fq  providing 
both  for  themfelves  and  their  offspring. 
The  fadl  therefore  being  directly  the  con- 
trary of  what  is  fuppofed,  the  contrary  con- 
clufion  feems  to  follow,  that,  as  it  is  not  ne« 
ceflary  for  the  propagation  or  education  of 
the  fpecies,  that  man  ftiould  be  monoga- 


Duferable  helplefs  ftate  of  man,  compared  with  that  of  p- 
ther  animals,  when  he  firft  comes  into  the  world.  But 
all  this  proceeds  upon  a  fuppofition,  which  I  hold  to  be 
abfolutely  falfe,  that  the  natural  ftate  of  man  is  the  fame, 
or  little  different  from  that  in  which  we  now  fee  him,  in 
the  feveral  countries  of  Europe.  The  fame  authors, 
proceeding  upon  the  fame  mi  (lake,  will  no  doubt  fuppofe 
that  man,  in  his  natural  (late  and  native  country,  I  mean 
the  warm  climates,  is  no  bigger,  ftronger,  healthier,  or 
longer  lived,  than  he  is  at  prefent.  And  accordingly, 
BufFbn  has  faid,  that  we  are  more  fubjedt  to  infirmities 
.  than  other  animals,  ibid,  /.49.  Whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  animal  dronger  for  his  fize,  healthier,  or,  I 
believe,  longer  lived,  than  man  in  his  natural ftate  is;  nor 
ihould  fuch  accufations  be  brought  againfl  nature,  as  if 
{he  had  erred  fo  much  in  her  chief  workmanihip  here  be- 
low, as  to  make  man  more  liable  to  difeafes  than  any  o- 
ther  animal :  The  fa^  no  doubt  is  true,  that  man  is  at 
prefent  more  liable  to  dtfeafe,  than  any  other  animal;  but 
the  blame  ought  to  «be  laid  where  it  truly  lies^  upon  b^ 
manners  and  inftiiutions,  and  the  many  ingenious  arts  we 
have  invented  for  the  deftrudion  of  our  bodies ,  noti^ion 
God  and  nature. 
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mous,  as  Linnaeus  has  exprcffcd  it,  there* 
fore  he  is  not  fo  by  nature;  but  in  the  natural 
ftate  propagates  as  horfes,  (heep,  oxen^  and 
almoft  all  the  quadrupeds  do.  For  nature 
does  nothing  in  vain;  and  it  is  a  rule  which 
I  believe  fuflFers  no  exception,  that  nothing 
is  natural  to  an  animal  which  is  not  neccf- 
fary,  cither  for  the  prefervation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  the  mature  of  the  animal,  marriage 
is  a  political  and  religious  inftitution,  not 
from  nature.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  what 
we  obferve  in  thofe  fpeciefes  which  come 
the  neareft  to  the  human,  fuch  as  monkeys, 
apes,  and  baboons,  who  propagate  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  quadrupeds  above  men- 
tioned *. 


•  This  IS  not  affirmed  by  any  traveller,  or  any  natiiral 
^hilofopher,  fo  far  as  I  know.  But  their  filence  upon 
this  fubjedt  is  to  me  proof  fufficient,  joined  with  the  rca- 
fon  abote  mentioned,  that  they  do  not  pair;  for,  if  they 
had  propagated  in  a  manner  fo  uncommon  among  all 
animals,  except  fowls,  it  is  hardly  poffible,  but  that  they 
would  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

Linnaeus,  I  obferve,  mentions  an  animal  he  calls  I^mairv 
and  which  he  feems  to  fuppof^  to  be  of  the  monkey  race, 
though,  by  the  epithet  he  gives  hfan  of  Tardlgradust  one- 
^uid  hardly  believe  it.    This  animal,  he  fays,  is  oK)- 
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Thus  we  are  to  judge  from  theory  or  fpe- 
culation  merely,  and  the  next  thing  we  are 
to  confider  is,  whether  there  be  any  evidence 
that  can  be  depended  upon,  to  prove,  that, 
in  fa£t,  men  did,  at  any  time,  propagate  in 
that  manner.  And,  I  fay,  if  any  circum- 
ftance  at  all  is  allowed  to  be  capable  of  proof 
concerning  the  original  ftate  of  man,  this 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  proved,  that  men,  in 
that  ftate,  did  propagate  after  the  mannef 
of  the  beafts  I  have  mentioned.  For,  in  this, 
all  the  teftimonies  both  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern autiiors,  who  fpeak  of  the  moft  favage 
nations,  agree:  And  it  appears  to  be  the 
diftinguiftiing  charaderiftic  of  the  greateft 
barbarity,  that  is,  of  the  ftate  neareft  to  the 
original  ftate  of  human  nature.  It  is  a 
fad,  attefted  as  well  as  any  fa£t  of  fuch 
antiquity  can  be,  that  Cccrops  firft  inftitu«- 
ted  marriage  among  the  Athenians,  having 
found  them,  upon  his  arrival  from  Egypt, 
in  that  ftate  of  extreme  barbarity,  copulating 

nogamous.  If  this  be  true,  and,  if  the  animal  be  really 
of  the  monkey  kind,  then  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
but  which  confirms  it,  with  refpeft  to  other  monkies, 
particularly  thofe  called  fimat  by  Linnaeus,  which  cer- 
tainly come  the  neareft  tp  our  kind. 

Vol.  I.  F  f 
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promifcuoufly  like  beafts,  fo  that  no  man 
knew  who  his  father  was  *. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  firftftep  to- 
wards civility,  and  the  firft  ad  of  govern- 
ment and  legiflation  among  men,  was  the 
inftitution  of  marriage;  and,  as  it  is  of  hu- 
ifian  inftitution,  fo,  Hke  other  human  inftitu- 
tions,  it  has  aflumed  different  forms,  in  dif- 
ferent nations.  For,  in  fome  nations,  one 
man  is  allowed  only  to  have  one  wife ;  in 
others,  a  man  is  allowed  more,  but  the  num- 
ber is  defined.  In  others,  he  is  allowed,  with- 
out diftindion,  as  many  as  he  can  procure  or 
keep.  When  the  cohabitation  of  men  and 
women  takes  this  laft  form,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  marriage^  which,  in  propriety  of  lan- 
guage, is  only  pairings  fuch  as  is  natural  to 
certain  races;  but  it  may  be  called  2l property 
in  women,  fecured  to  men  by  law,  as  well 
as  the  property  of  other  things;  fo  that,  even 
at  this  day,  marriage  may  be  faid  not  to  take 
place  in  a  great  part  of  the  earth. 

At  what  particular  period  of  the  progreC* 
fion  of  fociety  the  inftitution  of  marriage 
began,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  It  muift, 
I  think,  have  been  different  in  different  na- 

*  See  more  of  this  matter,  book.  3.. cap.  12.. 
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tions;  and,  like  other  ftepsbf  that  progreffi- 
OQ)  mufi  have  depended  upon  various  acci- 
dents, and  circumftances,  and  particularly, 
the  intercourfe  of  the  nation    with  other 
more  civilized  nations;  by  which,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  things  is  advanced,  and 
made  to  proceed  fafter  than   it  would  do  in 
its  natural  courfe.     But  thus  much  in  gene- 
ral I  think  we  may  venture  to  afHrm,  firft, 
that,  in  the  natural  (late,  men  did  not  pair^ 
nor  in  any  wife  appropriate  females  to  them- 
felves,  for  the  reafon  above  mentioned,  viz. 
that  as  that  ftate  can  only  exift  in  a  country 
and  clipiate,  where  ipen  may  fubfift  upon 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,    and  as  in 
.fuch  countries,  it  is  evident,  that  the  female 
alone  can  rear  the  offspring,  it  would  be  a 
fuperfluity  in   nature  to  charge  the  male 
with  any  care  of  the  offspring.   Nor  would 
the  want  of  the  appropriation  of  females  pro- 
duce fo  much  diforder  in  this  natural  ftate, 
nor  even  in  the  firft  flages  of  fociety,  as  is 
commonly  imagined.     For,  it  is  a  certain 
fad,  that  among  the  barbarous  nations,  even 
fuch  of  them  as,  like  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  have  made  confiderable  progrefs 
in  civil  life,  the  paflion  for  women  is  not 

Ff2 
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ftrongv  and,  in  the  natural  ftatc,  we  cannot 
fuppofe  that  there  would  be  any  intercourfc 
betwixt  the  fexea,  except  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  procreation  of  the  fpecies.  For 
nature  gives  to  no  animal  an  appetite  or 
inclination  that  has  not  a  tendency,  cither 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the 
continuation  of  the  fpecies.  Whatever  is  be- 
yond that,  and  has  for  its  objeft  mere  plca^ 
fure,  is  from  vitious  habit,  and  the  efFcft  of 
an  unnatural  manner  of  living  f. 

^do^  Even  in  the  firft  ftages  of  fociety^ 
men  ftill  continuing  to  live  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  I  think,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, there  would  be  no  marriages,  becaufe 
there  would  be  no  neceffity  for  them ;  and  I 
am  perfuaded,  that,  if  we  knew  more  than 
we  do  of  the  ccconomy  of  the  Orang  Ou- 

t  It  may  be  objedted,  that  the  monkies,  baboons,  and 
even  the  Orang  Outangs,  arc  very  lewd,  and  ready  to  fall 
upon  our  females  at  all  times,  when  they  can  find  them. 
But  this  docs  not  prove  that  tJiey  behave  in  the  fame 
manner  to  their  own  females,  unlefs  we  fuppofe^ that 
thefe,  like  our  females,  are  always  difpofed  to  admit  the 
male ;  a  fuppofition  which  I  think  is  extremely  impro- 
bable* For  we  do  not  obferve  that  the  females  of  any 
fpecies  of  animals,  living  in  the  natural  (late,  have  any 
inclination  for  the  male,  except  at  certain  times,  when  it 
can  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies» 
not  of  pleafure  merely.  Nor  have  the  males,  in  fuch  a 
(late,  any  defire  for  the  females,  except  at  thofe  times.. 
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tangs,  or  of  thofe  favages  I  mentioned,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  Gaboon  in  Africa,  it 
would  be  found,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
among  them,  any  more  than  among  monkies. 

3//^,  Further,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
Tieceflary  that  at  firft,  when  men  began  to 
fubfift  upon  invented  arts,  fuch  as  hunting 
and fifhing,  they  (hould  immediately  couple; 
For,  tho'  the  mother,  in  that  ft  ate  of  life, 
might  not  be  able  fingly  to  provide  for  the 
offspring,  till  they  were  able  to  provide  for 
themfelves,  werauft;  fuppofe,  that,  when  men 
agree  together  to  carry  on  any  common 
bufmefs,  what  is  acquired  in  that  way 
will  be  common  to  the  whole  fociety  ;  and 
that,  confequently,  not  only  the  mother,  but 
her  offspring,  would  get  a  fhare  of  it.  We 
have  not  therefore  any  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  tad  above  mentioned,  concerning  the 
Athenians  living  without  marriage  in  Attica, 
till  Cecrops  came  among  them,  where  cer- 
tainly they  could  not  fubfift  without  arts. 

But,  /\Io,  As  fociety  advanced,  when  the 

paffions  of  men  became  ftronger  and  more 

ungovernable,    and  after  other  things  were 

appropriated,  it  became  neceffary  to  make  a 

FfS 
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property  alfo  of  women.     For  then  men, 

— Vencrcm  incertam  rapientcs  more  ferarum, 

HORAT. 

grew  very  troublefome  and  dangerous  to  one  a- 
nother;  and  befides,  in  fuch  circumftances,  the 
ofirspring  would  be  beft  reared  by  the  joint 
care  of  both  parents.  If  the  fociety  was  then 
upon  a  footing  of  equality,  as  it  happened 
in  Attica,  and  among  the  tribes  in  North  A- 
inerica,  it  would  be  a  proper  marriage  of  one 
man  to  one  woman:  But,  if  a  fuperiority 
was  aflumed  by  fome  of  the  fociety  over  the 
reft,  as  appears  to  have  happened  in  many 
countries  of  the  eaft,  polygamy  would  be  e- 
ftabliflied. 

Aftefr  a  herd  of  favages  was  thus  divided 
into  families,  the  patriarchal  government 
began,  every  family  becoming  a  little  ftate, 
and  carrying  on  by  itfelf  the  bufinefs  of  fub- 
fiftcnce,  only  uniting  with  other  families  of 
the  herd,  upon  extraordinary  occafions;  fuch 
as  that  of  war  ofFenfive  or  defenfive.  In 
this  way,  the  Cyclops  livedo  as  they  are  de- 
fcribed  by  Homer  t»  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chili  live  at  this  day  %.     Thcfe 

t  Odxf  lib.  9.  V.  1 1  z.  itfeq. 

X  Spc  Freficr's  voyage  to  the  South-Sea, 
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families  increafing,  became  in  procefsof  time 
little  tribes,  and  fuch  I  imagine  was  the  origin 
of  the  V»'*  that  is,  little  focicties  or  corpo- 
rations, into  which  the  people  of  Attica  were 
originally  divided.  And  thefe  families  or 
tribes,  either  joining  with  others,  as  we  have 
feen  happened  in  North  America,  or  keep- 
ing by  themfelves,  and  increafing  very  much, 
have  grown  into  great  nations,  which  was 
the  cafe  of  the  family  of  Abraham. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  ob- 
jections that  may  bemadetomyfyftem,  I  will 
here  conclude  this  fecond  book,  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  Ihew,  that  though  fociety 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  invention  of 
language,  yet  language  is  not  neceflary  for 
the  conftitution  of  fociety;  and  having  thus 
prepared  matters  for  the  invention,  I  pro- 
ceed, in  the  next  book,  to  fhew  in  what 
manner  it  probably  was  invented,  and  of 
what  nature  the  firft  languages  were. 


Ff4 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAP.        L 

What  'was  required  for  the  Invention  oj 
Language^  befides  the  Conftitution  of  So^ 
ciety. 

IN  the  preceding  book,  we  have  placed 
man  in  a  ftate  of  fociety  and  of  politi- 
cal union,  carryirg  on,  of  common  confent, 
and  with  joint  labour,  fome  work  neceflary 
for  defence,  or  the  fupport  of  life.  In  this 
fituation,  and  this  only,  could  language 
have  beeq  invented.  But  more  was  necef- 
fary  for  the  invention  of  fo  difficult  an  art. 
And,  in  x\itfrft  place,  The  proper  organs 
of  pronunciation  were  indifpenfably  requi- 
red, Thefe  are  given  to  fome  few  animals 
belides  man;  but  I  believe  they  are  in  none 
fo  perfeft. 
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idlyy  They  muft  have  been  a  very  long 
lime  in  this  political  ftate;  fo  long  at  leaft 
as  to  have  improved  into  an  art  the  bufinefs 
they  were  carrying  on:  .By  which  1  do  not 
mean  to  require,  that  they  fhoiild  have  been 
regular  artifts,  knowing  the  caufes  and  prin- 
ciples of  their  art,  and  operating  by  certain 
rules  which  they  could  demonftrate  from 
thofe  principles;  but  my  meaning  is,  that 
they  muft  have  improved  their  rude  prac- 
tice at  firft  into  a  better,  by  obferva- 
tion  and  experience;  and,  in  that  way, 
have  fixed  a  certain  method  of  doing  the 
thing,  which,  when  it  is  done  by  degrees, 
and  from  obfervation  and  experience,  may 
not  improperly  be  called  art.  For,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  one  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences betwixt  inftindt  and*  art  is,  that 
what  is  done  by  inftind,  is  performed  as  well 
at  firft  as  at  laft  ;  whereas  art  is  neceflarily 
formed  by  gradual  improvements.  In  fhort, 
before  man  could  have  invented  a  language, 
he  muft  have  been  perhaps  for  many  ages 
in  the  fame  ftate  the  beaver  is  in,  as  I  have 
defcribed  it. above.  For  the  beaver,  of  all 
the  animals  we  know,  that  are  not,  like  the 
Orang  Outangs,  of  our  fpecies,  comes  the 
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neareft  to  us  in  fagacity,  and,  as  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  appears  to  have  forae  other 
principle  of  adion  befides  inftin£t ;  of  which 
there  is  a  proof  that  I  have  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  arifing  from  the  form  of  their 
huts  or  cabins;  which,  asMonf.  Buffon  tells 
us,  is  not  always  the  fame;  fo  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  different  opinions  of 
things  as  well  as  we:  Whereas  inftind  per- 
forms every  thing  in  the  fame  invariable 
manner.  I  am  therefore  perfuaded,  that 
the  beaver  did,  from  experience  and  obfer- 
vation,  the  old  teaching  the  young,  learn 
the  architecture  of  his  dike  and  his  hut,  as 
we  have  learned  our  architedure  and  other 
arts. 

idly^  Another  thing  kbfolutely  required, 
as  preparatory  to  the  invention  of  a  lan- 
guage, is,  that  men  fhould  previoufly  have 
formed  ideas  to  be  lexpreffed  by  language  : 
For  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  a  language 
of  proper  names  only  without  general  terms. 
Now,  ideas  muft  have  been  formed  by  an 
animal,  fuch  as  man,  carrying  on  any  com- 
mon bufinefs,  and  operating,  not  by  inftina, 
but  learning  by  obfervation  and  experience. 
For  fuch  an  animal  muft  have  an  idea  of 
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the  end  foi*  which  he  ads,  and  of  the  means 
of  attaining  that  end.  For,  as  I  have  (hewn, 
every  animal  that  does  not  a£t  from  inftin^a, 
like  the  bee  or  the  fpider^  muft  a£t  wi^h 
knowledge  of  the  end.  Befides,  man,  in  the 
ftate  in  which  I  have  described  Iii.n,  muft 
neceflar  ly  have  had  ideas,  however  imper- 
fed^  of  trees  and  animals,  and  other  objrcts, 
with  which  he  was  converlaht :  And  he  muft 
have  had  more  perfed:  ideas  of  the  inftru- 
ments  of  art  which  he  uled  ;  efpcxially  if 
they  were  of  his  own  invention. 

Lafily^  It  appears  to  me  to  have  required 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  to  in- 
vent fo  artificial  a  thing  as  fpeech ;  nor  do  I 
think  that  there  is  any  animal  other  than 
man  yet  difcovered,  unlefs  perhaps  it  be  the 
beaver,  that  has  figacity  enough  to  have  in- 
vented it:  For,  howevef  eafy  the  invention 
may  feem,  now  that  it  is  difcovered,  and  fo 
commonly  p  adifed  ;  yet  it  was  truly  far 
from  being  obvious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  far  removed  from  common  apprehenfi- 
on.  For,  in  the  jirfi  place,  Man,  as  we 
have  feeo,  does  not  naturally  form  articu- 
late founds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
great  work  of  art,  diflScult  to  b.^  learned  even 
j^fter  it  is  invented,  but  infinitely  more  dif-? 
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ficult  to  be  invented,  2^/y,  Suppofe  this  firft 
difficulty  got  over,  and  articulate  founds  in- 
vented, it  was  by  no  means  an  obvious 
thought,  to  apply  them  to  the  expreffion  of 
ideas,  with  the  greater  part  of  which  they 
have  no  connedtion,  at  leaft  that  is  ealily 
difcovered;  for,  though  there  be  words  ex- 
preffing  certain  founds,  which  are  imitations 
of  thofe  founds,  it  is  certain  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  words  are  not  natural  figns 
of  ideas.  And  how  is  it  pcffible  they 
ihould?  For  what  natural  connedion  is 
there  betwixt  the  idea  of  a  tree,  ex.  gr,  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  any  articula- 
tion of  found?  And  indeed  the  making 
ideas  in  this  way  audible^  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  full  as  great  a  refinement  of  art, 
as  the  fo-much-boafted  difcovery  of  making 
founds  vi/ible^  I  mean  the  invention  of  al- 
phabetical charadters ;  and  fo  much  the 
more  wonderful,  that  it  was  invented  in  a 
much  earlier  age  of  mankind.  And  it  muft 
appear  ftill  more  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  it  is  not  the  only  method  of  com- 
munication, and  therefpre  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  political  life;  but 
that  there  are  other  methods,  as  we  have 
Je;en>  which  in  great  part  anfwer  thofe  pur^ 
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pofeS)  and  with  which  accordingly  other  ani- 
mals that  live  in  the  political  ftate,  as  well 
as  man,  remained  fatisfied.  Of  thefe  other 
methods  we  are  now  to  Ipeak  more  particu- 
larly, in  order  to  try  whether  from  thefe  we 
cannot  trace  the  progrefs  to  the  invention 
of  language. 


CHAP.        IL 

Of  the  fcveral  Methods  of  Communication  in 
Ufe  among  Men  before  the  Indention  of  Lan^ 
guage. 

THERE  are  four  ways  by  which 
men  could  communicate  t  )gethcr, 
before  the  invention  of  fpeech:  Firjl^  In- 
articulate  cries^  expreffive  of  fentiments 
and  paflions;  idly^  Gejtures^  and  the  ex- 
preffion  of  the  countenance ;  3^/f ,  Imita^ 
tive  founds^  by  which  audible  things  may 
be  exprefled ;  and,  lajlljf^  Paintings  by 
which  vifible  objeds  may  be  reprefented. 
The  two  firft  are  common  to  us  with  the 
brutes;  the  two  laft  are  peculiar  to  man; 
and  all  the  four  may  be  faid  to  be  natural 
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figns  of  what  they  exprefs;  for  ;CYen  liic 
connexion  betwixt  inarticulate  cries  and  the 
things  expreffed  by  them,  though  it  appear 
to  be  the  iT\ oft  remote,  is  foeftabliflied  in  na- 
ture, that  it  is  underftood  by  every  anin>al> 
without  any  previous  compa£t  or  agree- 
ment. 

Of  thofe  inarticulate  cries  there  is  a  very 
great  variety;  and  it  is  really  furprifing  how 
many  different  paffions,  fuch  as  love,  joy, 
anger,  grief,  fear,  the  brutes  exprefs  by 
them;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  the  nearer  the 
occonomy  of  any  of  them  comes  to  ours, 
the  greater  variety  will  be  found  in  their 
cries,  becaufe  they  have  the  more  to  exprefs 
by  them.  The  Ruffian  academicians  fay, 
that  thtfea-cat  above  mentioned,  which  has 
fo  much  of  human  nature  in  it,  can  low  like 
a  cow,  growl  like  a  bear,  and  chirp  like  a  cric- 
ket, which  laft  is  afong  of  triumph  after  he 
hasvanquiihed  his  enemy  *;  andif  the  bea- 
ver living  in  a  fecial  ftate  were  accurately 
obfervcd,  there  would  be  found  a  great  va- 
riety of  this  kind  of  language  among  them. 
When  the  brutes  are  taroedi  and  becoipc 
familiar  with  us,  they  acquire  voices  and 
tones  that  they  had  not  before.   Thus,  P.pr- 

•  Hijiory  of  Kamjchatka\  f.  128, 
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phyry  the  philofopher  tells  us,  that  his 
partridge  learned  to  converfe  with  him  in 
a  voice  very  different  from  what  fhe  ufed 
in  communication  with  her  fellows  *;  and 
fome  of  them,  as  it  is  well  known,  may  be 
taught  to  articulate.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
all  this  variety  of  cries,  though  it  were  much 
greater  than  it  really  is,  could  not  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  human  life,  when  it  came  to 
be  enlarged  and  extended  to  many  different 
arts  and  occupations,  which  the  growing 
wants  of  men  rendered  neceffary. 

The  next  kind  of  expreflion  I  mentioned 
was  that  of  looks  ^nd  gefiures^  which  is  alfo 
very  ftrong  and  various  among  the  brutes, 
and  it  is  a  language  which  they  perfedly 
well  underftand.  The  only  ufe  they  make 
of  it  is  to  exprefs  their  paffions  and  feel- 
ings; but  we  know  certainly,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  dumb  perfons  among  us,  that  it 
may  be  ufed  to  exprefs  ideas:  And  we 
learn  from  hiftory,  that  they  maybe  expref- 
fcd  in  this  language  with  the  utmoft  accura- 
cy and  precifion;  for  in  Rome  there  was  an 
artofthis  kind  formed,  called  xht  pantomime 
art,  which  was  brought  to  the  utmoft 
perfedion  about  the  time  of  Augufbis  Cae- 

♦  S«c  before,  book  i.f.  148. 
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far  *.  An  artift  of  this  kind  could  expreft 
by  figns,  not  only  every  fentiment  and  paf- 
fion  of  the  human  mind,  but  every  idea, 
with  as  great  accuracy,  and  as  great  variety 
too,  as  any  orator  could  do  by  words;  and  it 
is  a  noted  ftory  of  Rofcius  the  player  in 
Rome,  that  he  ufed  to  contend  with  Cicero, 
which  of  them  could  exprefs  the  fame  thing, 
he  by  looks  and  geftures,  or  Cicero  by  words,  . 
with  the  greateft  variety  and  copioufnefs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before 
the  invention  of  language,  this  kind  of  ex- 
preffion,  as  well  as  the  other  by  inarticulate 
cries,  would  be  much  ufed.  That  favagc 
nation  which  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  paf- 
fage  I  quoted  before,  calls  the  Infenftblesy 
converfed  in  no  other  way ;  and  the  favages 
in  North  America  do  at  this  day  fupply  the  de- 
feds  of  their  language  by  agreatdealofaaion 
and  gefticulation.  But  it  is  imppffible  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  this  art  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes 
could  be  brought  to  fuch  perfedion  a- 
mong  favages  as  it  was  by  Rofcius  at  Rome, 
or  by  the  pantomimes  in  after  times,  who 
danced -whoXc  theatrical  pieces,  according  to 
the  expreflion  in  antient  language;  that  is, 
reprefented  them  by  geftures  and  movements 

•  SeeLucian,  ni{i  •{>{*'*•<• 
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performed  to  mufic,  without  one  word  being 
uttered  *.  Even  in  Greece,  where  all  the 
other  arts  of  pleafure  and  entertainment  were 
cultivated,  and  brought  to  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  perfedion,  the  art  of  the  pantomime 
was  not  carried  fo  far  as  in  Rome.  For,  al- 
though their  players  did  no  doubt  exprefs 
a  great  deal  by  their  action,  particularly  in 
the  movements  of  their  chorufes,  and  their 
monodies,  there  was  no  fuch  thing,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  pradlifed  among  them  as  dan- 
cing a  whole  piece,  or  even  afting  a  fingle 
monody,  without  fpeaking ;  at  leaft  not  in 
the  better  days  of  Greece.  For  in  the  later 
times  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  adopted  the  pantomimes  of  the  Ro- 

*  Before  the  Romans  had  pantomimes,  their  adors, 
fuch  as  Rofcius,  played  certain  parts  indumbfhow.  Tliofe 
parts  were  the  monodies,  or  caniica^  as  the  Latins  caJl 
them,  which  were  foliloqules  fpoken  in  rtcitativo  to  mufic. 
In  fuch  parts  of  the  play  the  adtor  among  the  Romans 
only  gefticulated,  and  ezpreifed  the  fenfc  by  his  adion^ 
that  is,  danced^  as  they  called  it,  while  another  fung^  or 
pr(»iCMinced  the  words  to  mufic :  So  that  it  was  only  in 
the  dherH$tm  or  dialogue  that  the  Roman  a^or  ufcd  his 
Toice.  How  tbb  ftrange  cuftom  of  dividing  the  adlng 
and  fpeaking,  fuch  as  never  was  praAifed  in  any  other 
nation*  as  far  as  I  know,  came  to  be  introduced  among 
the  Romans^  Livy  has  informed  \is,Ub*  7.  ^.  2« 

Vol.  I.  G  g 
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mans ;     and    Lucia,n     appears   to  me   to 
fpeak  of  it  as  an  entertainment  among  the 
V   Greeks  in  his  time  *. 

*  I  have  often  wondered,  that  Horace,  in  his  epiftle 
to  Auguftus,  where  he  flatters  that  prince  fo  much  as  to 
compare  the  arts  of  Rome  in  his  time  to  the  arts  of  Greece, 
in  thefe  lines, 

Venimtis  adfummumfortuna;  pingimuSi  at  que 
Pj'allhjiusy  et  luElaviur  Achiv'u  dodius  un^l'tSy 
does  nrt  mention  this  pantomime  art,  which  I  believe  was 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Romans  of  thofe  days  excelled 
the  Greeks.  And  this  perhaps  was  one  of  the  reafons 
which  made  the  people  of  Rome  fo  paflionately  fond  of 
it :  For  as  to  painting  and  mufic,  mentioned  by  Horace, 
J  cannot  believe  that  there  was  the  leaft  degree  of  com- 
parifon  betwixt  thofe  arts,  as  praftifed  in  Rome,  and  a$ 
praftifed  in  Greece ;  and  particularly,  as  to  painting, 
the  Romans,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  produced  either  one 
good  painter  or  ftatuary.  And,  with  refpedl  to  wrcftling, 
as  the  firft  paUfira  in  Rome  was,  as  I  remember,  no  ear- 
lier than  the  days  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  I  think  it  is  hardlj 
poffible  that  the  Romans  (hould  all  of  a  fudden  have  be- 
come fuch  expert  wreftlers.  As  therefore  he  flatters  Au- 
guftus fo  much  at  the  expence  of  truth,  I  can  aflign  no 
reafon  why  he  omitted  this  pantomime  art,  in  which  he 
might  have  truly  faid  the  Romans  excelled  the  Greeks, 
except  that  he  did  not  efteem  it,  either  as  a  nfeful  art, 
which  it  certainly  is  not  among  perfons  who  can  under- 
(land  one  another  by  language,  or  of  any  natural  grace 
and  beauty.  And  indeed  it  appears  from  what  Luciaa 
fays  in  his  dialogue  upon  dancing,  that  the  men  of  gra- 
vity and  correft  tafte  condemned  this  mimical  reprcfcU'* 
tation,  as  fit  only  for  tie  igwer  fort  of  people. 
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So  far  from  being  brought  to  this  ftate 
of  perfedion  among  favages  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  humanity,  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  not 
go  the  length  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of 
common  intercourfe,  where  there  was  any 
number  of  wants  to  be  fupplied  by  mutual 
alliftance:     Or,  if  we  could  make  fo  wild  a 
.  fuppofition,    as  that  it  would  be  carried  to 
the  fame  degree  of  perfection  as  m  the  polite 
age  of  Auguftus,  ftill  it  is  in  fundry  refpeds 
far  inferior  to  the  method  of  communication 
byfpeech;  for,  firft,  it  fpeaks  only  to  the 
eyes,  fo  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  but  in  th« 
light;  and  then  we  cannot  converfe  in  that 
way  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  by  words,  which 
alone  makes  it  a  very  improper  vehicle  of 
our  thoughts  in  carrying   on  any  bufmefs 
without  doors,  fuch  as  fifliing  and  hunting,' 
which  are  the  chief  occupations  of  favages. 
The  third  method  of  communication  I 
mentioned  was  by  imitative  or  mimic  founds^ 
which,  I  doubt  not,  was  praftifed  before  the 
invention  of  language,  as  it  has  been  fmce; 
but  the  expreffion  of  it  could  not  go  any 
great  length;   no  farther  than   to  denote 
founds,  or  objeds  which  were  diftinguiftied 
Gg2 
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by  particular  foundS)  fuch  as  beads  and  birds 
of  different  kinds. 

As  to  the  Iq/l  method  I  mentionedi^^im/- 
ingy  or  delineating  any  objed  by  drawing  the 
figure  of  it,  it  may  have  been  ufed  before 
the  invention  of  language;  but  it  could  go 
no  farther  than  to  communicate  the  notion 
of  vifible  obje£ts;  and,  befides,  it  is  of  flow 
and  difficult  pradice,  and  not  at  all  of  fo 
ready  ufe  as  language. 

Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication, 
it  is  plain,  that  only  two  have  any  connec* 
tion  with  language,  viz.  inarticulate  cries 
and  imitative  founds,  which  are  both  modi- 
fications of  the  human  voice,  as  well  as 
language,  and  could  alone  lead  the  way  to 
the  invention  of  language.  And  we  are  now 
to  inquire,  whether,  from  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  thefe,  that  invention  can  be  traced* 
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CHAP.        IIL 

Whether  there  might  not  be  a  Language  of 
Muficjingly^  nvithout  any  Articulation. 

BUT  there  is  a  third  modification  of  the 
human  voice  which  deferves  to  be  con- 
(idered  before  vve  proceed  further,  and  that 
is  mufical  modulation.  Ther*e  is  an  inge- 
nious man,  aa  acquaintance  of  mine*,  that 
has  beflowed  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon 
this  fubjeCt,  who  conjeSures,  that  the  firft 
language  among  men  was  mufic^  and  that^ 
before  our  ideas  were  expreffed  by  articulate 
founds,  they  were  communicated  by  tones, 
varied  according  to  different  degrees  of  gra- 
vity or  acutenefs  :  For  he  confiders  language 
to  be  of  fo  difficult  invention,  that  it  could 

♦  The  man  I  mean  is  Dr  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh;  a 
pcrfon  of  great  genius,  aad  wonderful  learning,  if  we 
coniider  that  with  him  knowledge  is  (hut  out  at  one  of  its 
principal  entrances ;  for  he  h^  been  blind  fince  his  in- 
fimcj.  He  is  well  known  by  feveral  ingenious  works  that 
be  has  pablillied>  both  in  profe  and  verfe. 
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not  have  been  attained  to  at  once,  without 
trying  every  more  obvious  variation  of  the 
voice,  fuch  as  that  of  mufical  tones,  which 
w^e  iirft  learned  by  imitation  of  the  birds ; 
and,  having  in  that  way  become  mu- 
fjclans,  it  was  natural  enough  to  think 
of  applying  the  variation  of  tones  to  a 
purpofe  of  utility  as  well  as  pleafure,  name- 
ly, the  communication  of  ideas.  And  he 
adds,  that,  when  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
enlarge  the  expreffion  of  language  by  the 
addition  of  articulation,  the  tones  were  ftill 
preferved. 

The  thought,  I  own,  is  very  ingenious  j 
and  thus  far  it  is  fupported  by  fad,  that  I 
believe  all  the  antient  and  original  langua- 
ges, without  exception,  have  a  great  deal  of 
accent  or  tone  in  them  f;  and  the  want  of 
fuch  tones  is  but  a  modern  corruption  of 
language,  of  which  1  (hall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  afterwards.     Thus  the  Greek  has  its 

t  I  ufe  accent  in  the  antlcnt  fenfc  of  the  word,  to  ^^'^ 
nify  a  muiical  modulation  of  the  voice,  by  which  it  \% 
made  higher  cr  lover  with  refpe^  to  gravity  or  acnte- 
nefs.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  accentus^ 
and  of  the  Greek  revej .  Whereas  the  word  in  Englifh  has 
a  fcnfe  very  viifTcrent,  denoting  only  the  elevation  pf  the 
vf.ice  upon  one  fyllable  of  a  word  above  the  reft,  without 
any  ch«^nge  as  to  gravity  or  acutcnefs. 
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tones,  by  which  one  fyllable  of  a  word  [3 
raifed  above  another  in  refped:  of  acutencfs : 
and  the  iilterval  has  been  marked  by  their 
grammarians,  as  I  Ihall  explain  more  parti-- 
cularly  in  the  fequel  of  this  work.  In  the  Latin 
language  likewife  there  are  the  fame  tones, 
though  with  fome  variations  with  refpe£t  to 
the  Syllables  upon  which  they  are  placed. 
The  Chinefe,  which,  though  an  imperfed: 
language,  is  certainly  a  very  antient  one, 
and,  for  that  very  reafon,  it  is  likely,  fo  im- 
perfed,  is  fiill  of  tones,  infomuch  that  fon^e-r 
times  the  fame  monofyllable  fignifies  nine 
or  ten  different  things,  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent accents.  The  indians  too  in  North 
America,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  gen- 
tlemen who  have  ftudied  their  languages, 
have  tones  by  which  they  make  the  fame 
word  fignify  different  things,  of  which  they 
have  given  me  inflances;  and  particularly 
one  of  thofe  nations,  the  Hurons,  according 
to  the  account  given  us  of  their  language 
by  Gabriel  Sagard,  an  author  whom  I  fhall 
have  occafion  frequently  to  mention  in  the 
fequel  f,  fupply  the  defeds  of  their  language, 

•)•  Tliis  Gabriel  Sagard  was  a  religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Francisy  who  was  fent  on  a  miffion  to  the  country  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  year  1626,  and  publiihed  his  travels  at 
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particularly  the  watit  of  tenfes^perfotis,  num- 
bers, and  genders,  by  accents  only  *.  Thefe 
fads  convince  me,  that  the  variation  of  the 
human  voice  by  tones  or  mufical  modulation 
was,  if  not  prior  to  language,  at  leaft  coeval 
with  it;  for  which  reafon  it  is  taken  into  the 

Paris  In  the  year  1631 ,  under  the  title  of  Le  Grand  t9f^€ 
du  pays  da  Hurcnsy  ire;  to  which  he  has  added  d  didion-. 
ary  cf  the  Huron  language,  with  a  preface  to  it,  contain- 
ing many  particulars  concerning  that  language.  The 
book  is  extremely  rare,  and,  before  publifhing  the  firft 
edition  of  this  volume,  I  could  only  hear  of  two  copies 
of  it;  one  in  the  Mufeum  at  London,  and  another 
in  the  French  King's  library  in  Paris.  This  laft  I  had 
the  ufe  of  by  the  favour  of  M.  Capcrtniet^  the  keeper  of 
that  library,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  allow  me  the  pri- 
vilege of  taking  it  out  of  the  library,  and  keeping  it  fof 
fome  weeks  by  me.  It  was  the  perufal  of  this  didionary 
and  the  account  of  the  language  prefixed  to  it,  that  firll 
made  me  think  of  this  work ;  in  which,  if  the  public  finds 
any  thing  entertaining  or  inftrufting,  they  owe  it  to  the 
politenefs  and  obliging  difpofidon  of  Monf,  Caperonier, 
to  whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  returning  my  fmcere 
thanks.  Since  the  firft  edition  was  publiihed,  I  have  had 
the  ufe  of  it  from  Dr  Robertfon  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
got  it,  among  other  curious  and  rare  books  ^at  he  has 
collc(5ted  in  relation  to  America,  in  order  to  make  the 
v.'ork  tliut  lie  is  about  to  publifh  ut)on  that  country  as 
inftru<5live  and  entertaining  as  his  other  works. 

*  The  Jefuit  Seballian  Rafles,  who  was  mifllonary  in 
Canada  in  1  723,  fays  the  fame  thing  of  the  Huron  Ian* 
guage;  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  fame  word  has  different 
fignifications  according  as  it  is  differently  accented; 
hittres lEdlfiantes^  voU  iyp,2\i. 


nal  languages ;  and  yet  I  dare  not  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  ever  was  a  language  of 
finging  merely,  before  there  was  a  language 
of  fpeaking.  And  I  fhould  rather  incline 
to  think  that  there  was  not.  One  thing  at 
leafl  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  language  would 
be  altogether  infufiicient  for  the  purpofes  e- 
vcn  of  favage  life:  for  the  mulic  of  favages 
is  of  very  fmall  compafs  ;  that  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  according  to  a  fpecimeri  of  it  given  by 
the  author  I  juft  now  mentioned,  does  not 
rife  above  a  fourth,  the  ordinary  compafi 
of  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  from  which, 
in  all  probability,  it  was  copied  t-  And  w( 
know,  that  the  antient  Greek  lyre  had  nc 
note  above  a  fourth,  nor  any  interval  fc 
fmall  as  a  femitone,  which  is  alfo  th< 
cafe  of  the  Huron  mufic.  There  muft  there- 

f  The  tunes  whicli  the  birds  (ing  are  very  high  fe 
that  is,  the  fundamental  note  is  very  high,  compared  wit 
any  of  the  notes  of  our  mufic.  The  loweft  note  of  a  lii 
net,  for  example,  is  much  higher  than  any  note  we  ca 
found  upon  any  inftrument.  But  then  they  rife  by  ver 
finall  intervals,  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  diftinguifhable  b 
our  ears»  very  feldom  higher  than  ^fmrth^  commonly  nc 
ftbove  a  thirds  as  I  am  informed  by  the  gentleman  above  mei 
tionedy  Dr  Blaeklock,  who  has  the  fineil  ear  perhaps  < 
any  man  living,  and  has  obferved  with  particular  attei 
tion  the  mufic  of  the  birds!. 
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riety  of  exprefiion,  that  1  can  hardly  believe 
it  ever  was  ufcd  as  a  language. 

Quitting,  therefore,  this  hypothefis,  wc 
muft  try  if  vfc  can  deduce  language  from 
inarticulate  cries,  or  imitative  founds. 


CHAP.        IV. 

That  Language  arqfefrom  natural  inarticulate 
Cries. 

WITH  refped  to  mimic  founds,  I  am 
of  the  fame  opinion  as  with  refped: 
to  mufical  notes,  that  there  never  was  a  lan- 
guage entirely,  or  even  for  the  greater  part, 
compofed  of  them ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  obferving,  that  there  are  no 
fuch  words,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I  have  obferved, 
in  the  barbarous  languages  ;  fo  that  I  am  dif- 
pofed  to  believe,  that  the  framing  words 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things 
cxprefled  by  them, — verba  ex  fonofa^a^ — 
as  the  grammarians  call  them,  belongs  ra- 
ther to  languages  of  art,  than  to  Ihe  firft 
languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
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tions.  It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only 
that  muft  have  given  rife  to  language ;  and, 
as  every  thing  of  art  muft  be  founded  on  na- 
ture, it  appears  at  firft  fight  very  probable, 
that  language  (hould  be  nothing  but  an  im- 
provement or  refinement  upon  the  natural 
cries  of  the  animal,  more  efpecially  as  it  is 
evident,  that  language  does  no  more  than 
enlarge  the  expreffion  of  thofe  natural  cries : 
For  fuch  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who 
have  any  ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants; 
and  the  fad  is,  that  all  the  barbarous  nations 
have  cries,  exprefTmg  different  things,  fuch 
as,  cries  of  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and 
the  like.  The  ivar^cry  of  the  Indians  of 
North-America  is  well  known  to  thofe  that 
have  been  among  them ;  and  they  have  a 
cry,  when  they  return  from  any  expedition, 
by  which  they  fignify,  before  they  enter 
their  village,  what  fuccefs  they  have  had. 
The  favage  girl,  whom  I  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned, entertained  me  with  feveral  fuch  cries 
belonging  to  her  nation ;  and  fbe  told  me, 
that,  while  Ihe  was  travelling  through  the 
woods  with  the  negro  girl  who  had  efcaped 
the  ftiipwreck  with  her,  as  they  did  not  un- 
derftand  one  another's  language,  they  con- 
yerfed  together  by  figns  and  cries;  and  in 


that  way  they  underftood  each  other  fo  well, 
that  they  made  a  fliift  to  live  upon  what  they 
could  catch  hunting  together.     Thefe  two 
methods  of  communication  were  undoubt- 
edly the  firft  ufed  by  men ;  and  we  have  but 
to  fuppofe  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies  in 
the  fame  (ituation  as  thofe  two  girls,  carry- 
ing on  fome  common  bufmefs,  and  con- 
verfmg  together  by  figns  and  cries,  and  we 
have  men  juft  in  a  ftate  proper  for  the  inven- 
tion of  language.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  their  num- 
bers to  increafe,  their  wants  would  increafe 
alfo ;   and  then  thofe  two  methods  of  com- 
munication would  become  too  confined  for 
that  larger  fphere  of  life  which  their  wants 
would  make  neceflary.      What  then  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  have  fhewn  already  that  figns  a- 
lone  would  not  do,  unlefs  they  were  to  ac- 
quire the  pantomime  art,  which  cannot  be 
fuppofed.  The  only  thing  then  that  remain* 
ed  to  be  done  was,  to  give  a  greater  variety 
to  the  natural  cries.     The  queftion  then  is, 
What  fort  of  variation  was  firft  made  upon 
them  !     And  here  I  agree  with  Dr  Black- 
lock,  that,   as  the  natural  progrefs  is  froiu 
what  is  eafy  to  what  is  more  difficult,  they 
would  firft  make  the    more  obvious   and 
fimple  variation  by  tones,  before  they  diftin- 
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guiflied  them  by  the  more  diflficult  operation 
of  articulation.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined 
to  be  of  this  opinion,  that  I  qjpferve  a  diffe- 
rence of  tone  in  the  natural  cries  of  other  a- 
nimals,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  fkilful 
mufician  could  mark  the  intervals :  So  that, 
though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Doctor,  that 
there  ever  was  a  finging  language,  entirely 
compofed  of  different  mufical  notes ;  yet  I 
think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  natural 
t:ries  were  varied  by  tones,  before  they  were 
diflinguifhed  by  articulation. 

But  this  variety,  as  I  have  obferved,  could 
not  go  far,  and,  therefore,  another  method 
of  variation  was  to  be  thought  of.  And, 
being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  that  fo 
fagacious  an  animal  as  man  ihould  go  on 
farther,  and  come  at  laft  to  the  only  other 
variation  remaining,  namely,  articulation: 
For  that  there  was  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  for- 
mation of  language,  as  in  all  other  things 
r  belonging  to  man,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  moft  barbarous  and  im- 
perfect language  extant  is  at  the  diflance  of 
many  ftages  from  its  firft  origin. 

The  firfl  cries  that  would  be  articulated 
were  probably  thofe  by  which  animals  call 
upon  one  another,  and  exhort  or  command 
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one.  another  to  do  certain  things  :  For  fuch 
cries  are  neceflary  in  carrying  on  any  work 
by  joint  conient,  fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe 
tnen  to  be  engaged  in  before  a  language 
could  be  invented.  And  the  firft  articula- 
tion muft  have  been  very  fimple,  the  voice 
being  broken,  and  diftinguifhed  only  by  a 
few  vowels  and  confonants,  but  not  ib  ex* 
ceedingly  diverfified  by  various  articulation 
as  we  fee  it  is  in  the  languages  of  art :  For 
if  in  any.  thing  the  progrefs  of  man  was 
flow,  and  from  fmall  beginnings,  it  muft 
have  been  fo  in  the  invention  of  this  moft 
difficult  art. 

Further,  as  all  natural  cries,  even  though 
modulated  by  mufic,  are  from  the  throat  and 
larynx^  or  knot  of  the  throat,  with  little  or 
no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth ; 
it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  langua- 
ges were  for  the  greater  part  fpoken  from 
the  throat,  and  that  what  confonants  were 
ufed  to  vary  the  cries  were  moflly  guttural  | 
and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
firft  be  but  very  little  employed. 

And  this  theory  of  mine  is  confirmed  bjr 
what  the  above  mentioned  author,  Gabriel 
Sagard,  tells  us  of  the  language  of  the  Hu- 
irons,  of  which  I  fliall  make  much  ufe  in  thi» 


inquiry,  becaufe  it  is  more  imperfedi,  and, 
therefore,  nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  art, 
than  any  language,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that 
has  hitherto  been  difcovered.  He  fays,  that 
they  have  a  form  of  addrefs  or  falutation, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  vocal  cry  afperated, 
that  is,  pronounced  from  the  throat.  It  is 
HO'^  ho^  ho  *;  and,  in  calling  upon  one  ano- 
ther, they  ufe  the  founds  Hi^  ha^  and  halouet^ 
which  are  very  frequent  in  their  fongs,  when 
they  call  upon  one  another  to  be  merry;  and 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  we  have  in  our  lan- 
guage words  of  much  the  fame  fignification, 
fuch  as,  Hollonv^  halloo^  huzzuy  ivhurra^ 
and  fuch  like,  which  are  no  other  but  cries, 
calling  or  exhorting  a  little  articulated. 

This  author  alfo  informs  us,  that  they 
have  but  very  few  confonants  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  and,  particularly,  they  want  the  labial 
confonants,  fuch  as  h^  /),  f ;  the  confonants 
V,  w,  ;i;  and  even  the  vowel  z/,  becaufe  it  is 
pronounced  by  the  lips  ;  and,  with  refped  to 
the  confonants  of  this  kind,  La  Hontan  fays 
the  fame  thing,  and  he  adds,  what  indeed  is 
a  neceffary  confequence,  that  they  never  fhut 

♦  Sagard  fays,  it  is  a  falutation  of  J07,  eiprefling  the 
plcafurc  they  have  to  fee  you;  p.  106.  of  his  travels 
into  the  country  of  the  Hurons.  And  it  no  doubt  wgs 
•riginally  an  articulate  cry,  expreffing  thatpaffion. 


their  lips  in  fpeaking*;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  every  animal  that  utters  only  natural 
cries.  Neither  have  they  the  lingual  con- 
fonants  g  and  r ;  and  accordingly,  our  au- 
thor tells  us  that  they  could  not  pronounce 
his  name,  Gabriel^  otherwife  than  Aieuiel  : 
For  it  feems  that,  though  they  have  not  the 
pure  vocal  found  u^  which  I  take  to  be  that 
of  the  French  «,  they  have  fuch  as  come 
near  to  what  is  expreffed  by  the  diphthongs 
eu  and  ou^  which  laft  is  alfo  ufed  in  fetting 
down  their  words.  In  fhort,  the  confonants 
they  moftly  ufe  are  gutturals,  fuch  as  iy  y, 
X ;  and  they  make  very  much  ufe  of  the  a- 
fpirate  h^  which  is  alfo  pronounced  from  the 
throat ;  and  La  Hontan  fays,  that  almoft  all 
their  words  have  a  very  ftrong  afpiration  f. 
And  their  language,  upon  the  whole,  feems 
to  be  little  better  than  animal  cries  from  the 
throat,  of  different  tones,  a  little  broken  and 
divided  by  fome  guttural  confonants.  And 
with  this  account  of  the  Houron  language 
agrees  perfectly  the  account  which  the  wild 
girl  I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  MademaifelU 
le  Blancy  as  they  call  her  in  France,  gave  me 

*  La  Hwtcafs  TraviU  im  North  America>  vol  II.  p;  1 1^ 
t  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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of  the  language  of  her  country ;  and  which, 
for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be  a  diale£t  of 
the  Huron  language  :  For  fhe  faid  it  was  all 
fpoken  in  the  throat ;  and  that  there  was  no 
jife  of  the  tongue  or  lips  in  it ;  and,  to  con- 
vince me  that  it  was  fo,  fhe  pronounced  fome 
words  that  flie  remembered  of  it. 

From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds  arti- 
culated were  the  natural  cries  of  men,  by 
which  they  fignified  their  wants  and  defires 
to  one  another,  fuch  as  calling  one  another 
for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch  things 
as  were  moft  neceffary  for  carrying  on  any 
joint  work.  Then  in  procefs  of  time  other 
cries  would  be  articulated,  to  fignify  that 
fuch  and  fuch  adions  had  been  performed, 
or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fucli 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common 
bufmefs.  Then  names  would  be  invented 
of  fuch  objeds  as  they  were  converfant  with. 
This  increafe  of  words  would  make  more 
articulation  neceffary.  And  thus  the  lan- 
guage would  grow  by  degrees;  and,  as  it 
grew,  it  would  be  more  and  more  broken 
and  articulated  by  confonants ;  but  flill  the 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  o- 

VoL  I.  H  h 
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the  animal,  a  little  varied  and  diftinguifhed 
by  articulation,  no  ^rt  or  regularity  can  be 
expeded.  And  accordingly  Sagard  tells  us, 
that  the  Huron  language  is  fo  very  imper- 
fe<3:  and  irregular,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
form  a  grammar  of  it  j  that  is,  to  reduce  it  to 
any  rule;  2dly^  A  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  thoTe  languages  can  have  no  (landard, 
or  any  thing  fixed  and  eftabllfhed  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  formed  langua- 
ges ;  but  muft  be  differently  fpoken  by  the 
different  families  or  tribes  of  which  the  na- 
tion is  compofed,  and  mufl  alfo  be  conflant- 
ly  changing  and  fluduating:  For  it  is  art 
only  that  gives  any  conflancy  or  flability  to 
practice ;  which,  till  the  art  be  invented, 
mufl  be  various  and  capricious.  Thus,  till 
the  orders  were  invented,  and  architc^iure 
formed  into  an  art,  every  man  built  his 
houfe  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  and  even 
in  nations  where  there  appears  to  have  been 
Ibme  tafle  of  building  eflablifhed,  as  among 
the  Goths,  it  is  remarked  in  their  buildings, 
that  there  are  no  proportions  conftantly  ob- 
ferved,  nor  any  uniformity  in  the  ornaments, 
no  capital  of  one  pillar  being  exactly  like  a- 
noth^r,  nor  any  two  doors  or  windows  prr 
Hh:^ 
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namented  in  the  fame  manner.     In  mufic 
likewife,  till  it  became  an  aft,  there  could  be 
no  regularity  or  uniformity  in  the  compofi- 
tions,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  mufic  of  barba- 
rous nations.     In  painting  alfo,  and  fculp- 
ture,  till  they  were  formed  into  arts,  and  the 
ftandard  of  beauty  fixed,  as  it  was  among 
the  antients,  the  tafte  of  beauty  would  be  as 
various  as  the  untaught  fancies  and  appre- 
henfions  of  the  feveral  artifts,  as  we  may 
perceive  with  refpedt   to  the  painters  and 
fculptors  among  us  who  have  not  formed 
their  tafte  upon  the  antient  models.  And  in 
this  very  matter  of  language,  Gabriel  Sagard 
informs  us,  that  hardly  any  one  village  of 
the  Hurons  fpeaks  the  fame  language  as  a- 
nother;  nay,  two  families  of  the  fame  village 
do  not  fpeak  exadly  the  fame  language. 
And  he  further  tells  us,  that  it  is  changing 
every  day,  and  is  already  fo  much  changed, 
that  the  antient  Huron  language  is  almoft 
quite  different  from  the  prefent  *. 

But,  in  order  to  confider  more  particular- 
ly the  nature  of  thofe  primitive  languages, 
we  muft  return  to  the  divifion  of  language, 
with  which  we  fet  out,  into  its  matter  and 

♦  Sagard's  preface  to  his  Diaionary,//?^^.  9. 


form.  And  I  will  begin  with  the  matter  of 
the  languages  of  favages ;  that  isi  the  founds 
of  which  they  are  compofed :  With  refpedJ: 
to  which  I  have  anticipated  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  had  to  fay,  in  the  account  I  have 
given  of  the  origin  of  them ;  and  I  hope 
what  I  have  further  to  fay,  will  naturally 
follow  from  that  account.  But  firft  I  muft 
fay  fomething  in  general  of  articulation; 
for  it  is  that  which  diftinguifhes  language 
from  any  other  found. 

The  breath  which  comes  from  the  lungs,  ^ 
and  pafles  through  the  wind-pipe,  is  the 
fubjedi-matter  both  of  finging  and  fpeaking. 
In  finging,  this  breath  is  modified  by  dif- 
ferent contractions  and  dilatations  of  the 
wind-pipe,  and  of  the  rimula^  or  little  hole  of 
the  larynx^  which  produce  the  feveral  degrees 
of  gravity  and  acutenefs  of  found,  fuch  as 
form  the  different  notes  of  mufic.  After 
the  breath  is  paifed  the  larynx,  it  re- 
ceives a  further  modification  by  the  feveral 
pofitions  and  a£bions  of  the  feveral  organs 
of  the  mouth,  fuch  as  the  tongue,  the  teeth, 
the  palate,  and  the  lips;  to  which  alfo  we 
may  add  the  throat  and  the  nofe,  which  have 
a  great  (hare  in  the  pronunciation  of  fomc 
Hh4 


languages,  and  more  or  lefs  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  alL  The  alteration  made  by  thofc 
organs  upon  the  voice  is  iVhat  we  call  jr/z- 
culation;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  articuR 
or  joints  of  the  limb  of  any  animal ;  for  as 
thefe  divide  the  limb  into  parts,  fo  articulati- 
on breaks  and  divides  the  continuity  of  the 
voice,  which  otherwife  would  go  on  in  the 
fame  tenor,  without  any  diftinguifhable  parts. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  all  the  variety  of 
founds  is  produced,  by  which  men  have 
been  enabled   to  exprefs  their  conceptions, 
and  to  mark  every  one  of  them  by  a  diflFerent 
found.     To  analyfe  all  this  variety  of  found 
into  its  feveral  elemental  parts,  was  a  work 
of  art,  of  very  great  difficulty,  which  certain- 
ly was  not  performed  by  the  firft  favages 
who  fpoke,  nor  for  many  ages  after.  What 
therefore  we  have  to  fay  upon  this  fubjeft> 
we  (ball  refer  till  we  come  to  fpeak  of  lan- 
guages of  art.     It  will  only  be  necefTary,  at 
prefent,  in  order  to  underftand  what  follows, 
to  obferve,   that  fome   of  thefe  elemental 
founds  are  produced  by  the  pofition  or  con- 
figuration of  the  feveral  organs,  with  little 
or  no  adlion  of  them,  while  others  are  pro- 
duced by  the  adion  of  thofe  organs  *.  The 

•  This  is  obfenredbjr  Dionjfius  the  Halicamafliaa 
ia  his  xnoft  dcgant  and  accurate  trcatifc  of  coEopoiitiQiiy 


firft  kind  are  called  vowels^  making  a  found 
by  themfel ves :  For  they  are  nothing  elfe 
but  the  blowing  of  the  breath  with  a  tre- 
mulous concuffion  of  the  wind-pipe  and  la- 
rynx, (which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  or- 
der to  produce  any  found),  through  the  or- 
gans of  the  mouth  in  a  certain  pofition. 
The  other  clafs  is  called  confonants  ;  a  name 
importing,  that  they  cannot  be  founded  by 
themfelves  without  the  aid  of  the  vowels. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  the  action  of  the  organs 
alone  can  produce  no  vocal  found  without 
the  expiration  of  the  breath,  tho'  it  may  make 
fome  kind  of  beating  or  chopping,  which  is 
the  found  of  that  fpecies  of  confonants  they 
call  liquids.  The  confonants  therefore  are  no- 
thing elfe  but  Tocal  founds,  or  vowels  mo- 
dified and  diverfified  by  the  feveral  anions 
of  the  different  organs  of  pronunciation. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  how  complex 
and  difficult  a  bufinefs  articulation  is,  tho' 
by  conftant  pradice  it  appears  fo  eafy.  For, 
let  us  take  the  fimpleft  fy liable,   which  is 

§.  14.  where^  in  defcribing  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowelsy  he  has  thefe  words :  £»^«vh]«i  It  rnvrm  zr«f7«,  rm 
m^rn^ttti    Qift)C^ve^t    r§   wftvfiU$,   »tu  r^u   Qref/txr^f   tiirXtti 
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that  made  by  a  fingle  confonant  and  vowel, 
fuch  as  ba^  or  ab^  there  muft  be  complicated 
together  in  the  fame  enunciation,  the  blow- 
ing of  the  breath,  with  the  tremulous  con- 
cuffion  above  mentioned;  the  pofition  of 
the  organs  neceflary  to  produce  the  vocal 
found  ;  and  the  adion  of  the  organs,  by 
which  the  confonant  is  founded :  Which 
adion  muft  be  either  before  or  after  the  po- 
fition of  the  organs  forming  the  vowel,  ac- 
cording as  the  confonant  is  founded  firft  or 
laft  in  the  fyllable.  But  the  bufinefs  becomes 
much  more  diflScult,  when  we  compound 
vowels,  making  what  we  call  diphthongy^ 
and  when  we  throw  into  the  fame  fyllable 
two  or  three  confonants,  as  in  the  Englifh 
word  Jlrength.  In  fliort,  the  more  accurate- 
ly and  minutely  we  confider  language,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  the  invention  ap- 
pears, and  indeed  the  abfolute  impoffibility 
of  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  invented 
by  very  flow  degrees,  from  very  fmall  be- 
ginnings, and  in  a  very  long  courfe  of  time. 
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How  Men  came  to  invent  Articulation. — ^ 
That  it  was  by  Imitation  of  other  Ani-^ 
malsj  on  ivhom  Nature  had  beftowcd 
that  Gift. 


THIS  bufmcfs  of  articulation,  which, 
by  many,  is  thought  natural  to  man, 
will,  I  am  perfuaded,  appear  to  a  philofo- 
pher,  who  confiders  the  matter  attentively, 
fo  exceedingly  artificial,  that  he  will  think  it 
the  greateft  difficulty,  in  my  fyftem,  to  ac- 
count how  men  fhould  ever  have  thought 
of  making  fuch  an  ufe  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth;:  And  it  is  proper  to  try  to  remove  this 
difficulty  before  I  proceed  farther  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  the  found  of  the  firft  langua- 
ges. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident,  that 
this  difcovery  was  not  made  a  priori^  by 
which,  I  mean,  that  man  did  not  proceed,  as 
a  philofopher  would  do  now  a-days,  to  con- 
fider  the  human  voice  as  capable  of  variati- 


on,  by  the  three  feveral  ways  of  rhythm, 
accent  or  tone,  and  articulation ;  and,  having 
difcovered  that  the  two  firft  ways  were  infuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe  of  language,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  that  there  could  not  be  a  lan- 
guage of  mufic  only,  they  tried  next  what 
could  be  done  by  articulation.  For,  though 
men,  by  living  together  in  fociety  fo  long  as 
I  fuppofe  they  muft  have  done,  before  this  me- 
thod of  communication  was  devifed,  and  by 
inventing  other  arts,  muft  have  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  fagacity,  and  formed  notions 
of  many  things ;  yet  it  is  impoflible  to  fup- 
pofe them  fo  much  philofophers  as  to  have 
proceeded  in  this  way  to  the  difcovery  of  a- 
ny  thing,  a  way,  by  which  very  few  of  the 
greateft  difcoveries  have  been  made,  even  a- 
mong  civilized  nations.  For,  the  fadl  tru- 
ly is,  that  the  greateft  inventions  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  have,  like  that  of  gun-powder, 
been  fallen  upon  by  chance  * ;  nor  has  art  or 
fcience  done  more  than  improve  fuch  lucky 

•  See  Lttcretms,  lib*  5.  where  he  has  giren  a  very  in- 
genious account  of  the  various  accidents,  bj  which  the 
uie  of  fire  and  the  feyeral  arts  thereon  dependent  have 
been  difcoTcred* 


^  _^,  ^^^ 

accidents.     But  by  what  accident  could  this 
fo  wonderful  invention  be  difcovered  ? 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Ariftotle,  that  it  is 
by  imitation  we  firft  learn.   Accordingly,  our 
children  learn  to  fpeak  in  that  way ;  and  it  is 
the  want  of  imitation  that  makes  the  teaching 
of  deaf  perfons  to  articulate  fo  extremely  dif- 
ficult.    Now,  the  firft  men  who  began  to 
fpeak,  were,  in  this  refpedl,  in  the  fame  con- 
dition as  our  deaf  perfons,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft, 
that  they  could  hear  no   fpeaking.     The 
more,  therefore,  we  confider  the    matter, 
the  more  it  feeras  difficult  to  account  how 
men  fhould  at  firft  have  attempted  to  articu- 
late.    If  this  difficulty  were  got  over,  the 
reft  would  be  eafy.     For,  according  to  the 
common   faying,  facile  eft  inventis  addere ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  fo  fagaciousan 
animal  as  man  would,  if  he  once  had  begun 
to  articulate,  bring  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  to 
the  perfedion  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

It  muft  have  been,  I  think,  one  of  two  ways 
that  men  could  have  been  led  to  try  this  ar- 
tificial method  of  communication ;  either  the 
neceffities  of  life  muft  have  obliged  them  to 
vary  and  enlarge  by  every  poffible  way  their 
inarticulate  cries  j  fo  that,  at  lalt,  they  fell  up- 
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on  the  method  of  articulation,  for  which  the 
organs  of  the  human  mouth  have  a  particu- 
lar aptitude,  greater,  I  believe,  than  thofe  of 
any  other  animal ;  or,  what  I  think  more 
probable,  they  were  led  to  the  difcovery  by 
the  imitation  of  the  articulate  founds  of  o- 
ther  animals.  For  there  are  other  animals, 
and  particularly  birds,  which  utter  founds 
that  maybe  called  truly  articulate.  Such  is  the 
cuckoo  among  us ;  and  which  accordingly 
has  its  name  from  that  found.  Such  is  the 
cochatoo,  a  Weft  India  bird,  which  likewiie 
has  its  name  from  its  cry.  Such  alfo  is  the 
crow,  which  utters  a  found  that  may  be  cal- 
led articulate,  and  from  thence  has  its  name 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh  *.  Now,  man 
being  the  moft  imitative  of  all  animals,  not 
only  by  adtion  and  gefturc,  but  by  voice,  in 
which,  as  I  have  Ihewn,  the  great  difference 
betwixt  his  imitative  powers,   and  thofe  of 

•  The  Greek  name  is  »•(«{«  perhaps  the  more  an- 
tient,  was  «{•«{,  which  is  nearer  the  found  of  the  a- 
aimal.  The  Latin  is  corvus,  formed  from  the  Greek  by- 
throwing  in  the  digamma,  after  the  ufual  manner,  and 
changing  the  termination  into  «/,  more  ufed  in  Latin. 
But  there  is  an  older  Latin  word  for  this  animal,  which 
comes  ftill  nearer  the  cry  of  it,  namely,  Gractu  from 
whence  comes  Graculuf,  the  Latin  name  for  a  jackdaw; 
and  which' Quindtilian  tells  us,  is  formed  from  the  found 
of  the  adimal. 
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the  monkey  confifts,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
t  hat  he  would  attempt  to  imitate  thofe  arti- 
culate cries  of  other  animals ;  and  having  or- 
gans fit  for  the  purpofe,  would,  at  laft,  by  re- 
peated trials,  fucceed. 

And  that  it  fo  happened  in  fadt,  will  ap- 
pear very  probable,  if  we  confider  that  a- 
nother  art,  namely  mufic,  which  is  only  a 
different  way  ofufing  the  voice,  was  invent- 
ed by  imitating  the  birds  likewife.  This 
we  are  told  by  Lucretius  *  the  poet  and 
philofopher,.  whofe  teftimony  is  the  more  to 
be  regarded,  that  he  was,  as  I  have  already 
obferved,  of  that  fed  of  philofophers  of  an- 
tiquity which  dealt  moft  in  fads  and  obfer- 
vations,  and,  particularly,  had  fludied  very 
diligently  the  hiftory  of  man,  and  of  the  o- 
rigin  and  progrefs  of  arts;  and,  what  he  fays 
of  the  invention  of  mufic,  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  what  I  learned  from  the  wild  girl  that 
1  faw  in  France,  who  told  me,  that  the  only 
mufic  of  the  people  of  her  country,  was  the 
imitation  of  the  fmging  of  birds  t*     Now, 

*  At  Uquidas  mnum  voces  ifrntaner  ore 
Anitftdt  multOy  quam  /avia  carmhui  cantu 
ConcdehrMfe  homines  poffent,  Mureffutjutmre* 
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if  it  be  true,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  vari- 
ation of  inarticulate  cries  was  by  difference 
of  tone,  and  that  in  this  way  the  method  of 
communication  by  found  was  firft  enlarged, 
and  fomething  like  a  mufical  language  form- 
ed by  the  imitation  of  birds,  there  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  to  fuppofe,  and  indeed  I 
think  it  muft  neceflfarily  have  happened,  that 
they  would  carry  the  imitation  of  the  birds 
ftill  farther;  and,  finding  that  the  difference 
of  mufical  tones  did  not  vary  and  dillinguifli 
their  natural  cries  fufEciently  for  the  purpofc 
of  fpeech,   they  added  to  thofe  cries  the 
further  variety  of  articulation,  which  they 
would  likewife  learn  from  the  birds;  and  fo 
would  form  language:  And,  having  once  be- 
gun todiftiogiiifh  their  founds  of  communi- 
cation in  this  way,  they  would  foon  difcover, 
that  inanimate,  as  well  as  animated  things, 
madenoifes  that  approached  to  articulation; 
and,  by  obferving  and  imitating  fuch  foumis, 
they  would  enlarge  their  llock  of  words.  j£ 
this  kind,  are  many  words  in  different  lan- 
guages, and,  particularly  in  Englilh;  fuch  as 
cracky  fnap^  crajh^  murmur^  ^urglc^  a»id  the 
like. 

From  this  account  of  the  matter,  it  (hould 
feem,  that  the  primitive  languages  woidd  be 


full  of  words  imitating  the  founds  of  ani- 
mated, or  inanimate  things.  If  the  fad  were 
fo,  we  might  have  expcfted  to  hear  of  it 
from  travellers,  and  others  who  have  givea 
us  an  account  of  barbarous  languages.  Butt 
among  the  many  authors  of  that  kind  that  I 
have  perufed,  1  have  only  found  one  French 
author,  who  fays,  that  the  Carribbee  lan- 
guage, if  I  am  not  miftaken,  abounds  with 
words  of  that  kind.     And,  when  I  looked 
into  the  vocabularies  and  didionaries  of  thofe 
laftguages,  I  could  find  none  that  feem  to  be 
formed  in  that  way;  not  eventhe  names  of 
fuch  animals  as  utter  cries  that  might  be  ex- 
preffed  by  articulation.  For  example,  in  the 
Huron  language,  according  to  Gabriel  Sa- 
gard's  vocabulary  of  it,  the  name  of  a  duck 
is  taron;  of  a  partridge,  acotjfan;  of  a  raven, 
oraquan ;  of  a  dog,  gagnenon  ;  of  a  grey  fox, 
andafatey\  a  black  fox,  hdhyuha :  Nor,  in  the 
words  denoting  actions  accompanied  with 
found,  can  I  perceive  any  relation  to  that 
found. 

The  cafe  then  appears  to  be  as  I  havefup- 
pofed  it.  That  men,  at  firft,  ufed  inarticulate 
cries,  to  communicate  their  wants  and  de- 
fires,  and  to  give  the  fignals  neceffary  for 
(Carrying  on  the  bufiaef;  in  which  they  were 


engaged :  That,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
cxpreffion  of  thofe  cries,  they  varied  them, 
firft,  hj  diflPerent  tones,  and  then  by  articu- 
lation, which  they  learned  from  other  ani- 
mals ;  and,  after  they  had  learned  to  articu- 
late, they  did  not  for  that  give  up  the  inarti- 
culate cries  *,  but  only  varied  and  diftin- 
guifhed  them  by  articulation.  And,  in  this 
way,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  account  for  a  proper- 
ty common  to  all  barbarous  languages,  I  mean 
the  extraordinary  length  of  the  words.  And 
thus,  the  natural  and  inarticulate  cries  con- 


*  A  great  many  of  thefe  flill  remain  amongft  the 
North  American^,  An  officer  of  hisMajefty's  army,  who 
had  been  in  North  America,  and  is  a  gentleman  both 
of  veracity  and  acurate  obfervation,  told  me,  that  he 
was  once  upon  a  party  with  fomc  Indians,  one  of  "v^'hom 
called  to  woman  that  was  at  fome  diftance  with  a  loud 
voice,  but  altogether  inarticulate;  upon  which  the  wo- 
man came  towards  them.  This  the  o^iccr  obferving, 
afked  the  Indian  what  he  meant.  He  anfwered,  that  he 
wanted  the  woman  fhould  go  along  with  them.  The 
gentleman  then  told  him  that  he  did  not  defireher 
company,  and  thought  they  would  be  better  with- 
out her ;  upon  which  the  Indian  uttered  another  cry, 
likewife  inarticulate,  but  varied  in  tone ;  and,  upon  that, 
the  woman  went  back.  In  this  manner,  I  imagine, 
men  have  converfed  together,  perhaps  for  ages,  before 
they  made  ufe  of  articulation ;  and,  when  at  laft  they 
came  to  ufe  it,  it  was  only  for  the  purpofe  of  varying  the 
natural  cries  ftill  further  than  they  had  already  done  by 
inafical  tone$. 


rv/ 


tinued  to'be  tlie  ground-work,  and  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  all  languages,  till  men  came  to 
form  languages  of  art.  Then  they  abandon- 
ed altogether  the  natural  cries,  and  (ludy- 
ingto  give  to  thofe  articulate  founds,  of  which 
alone  they  made  life,  fome  refemblance  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  they  exprefTcd,  they 
invented  fuch  words  as  thofe  above  men- 
tioned^ expreffing  things  having  a  found 
that  can  be  imitated  by  articulation. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihew,  that 
men  invented  articulation,  as  they  did  other 
arts;  fuch  as  weaving,  building,  and  mufic, 
which  laft  is  fomuch  akin  to  articulation,  by 
imitation  of  other  animals.  In  this  way,  I 
have  derived  the  art  from  nature,  the  arche- . 
type  of  all  arts,  and  of  every  thing  that  is 
fine  and  beautiful  among  men;  and  I  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  it  upon  that  predo- 
minant quality  in  the  human  compofition, 
by  which  man  is  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  animals,  the  power  of  imita- 
tion. And  the  more  we  confider  the  human 
fyftem,  the  more  we  (hall  be  convinced,  that 
nature  has  beftowed  upon  us  this  faculty  in 
place  of  many  other  talents  which  flie  has 
given  to  other  animals.     We  ought  not. 
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therefore,  fooUfhly,  to  regret,  that  we  have 
notfrom  nature  thofe  talents;  that  we  do 
not,  for  example,  weave  by  naturelike  a 
fpider,  or  articulate  like  a  cuckoo;   but  we 
ought  to  be  thankful,  that  fhe  has  given  us 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  the  faculty 
of  imitating  articulation,    and  every  thing 
elfe  in  nature  that  we  think  worth  our  imi- 
tation, a  gift  which  alone  is  much  more  than 
equal  to  all  that  (he  has  beftowed  upon  other 
animals.     And  it  would  have  been  a  fupcr- 
fiuity  in  nature,  fuch  as  we  do  not  find  in 
the  reft  ot  her  works,  if  (he  had  given  to  us 
articulation,  or  any  thing  elfe,  which  we 
have  the  faculty  of  acquiring  for  ourfelves. 
Having   thus  folved,  as  well  as  I  can, 
what  I  think  is  the  great  difl&culty  in  my 
fyftem,  I  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  far- 
ther into  the  nature  of  the  founds  of  barba- 
rous languages  *. 

•  What  I  have  faid  in  this  chapter,  of  the  invention 
of  articulation,  I  owe  in  a  great  meafure  to  feme  hints 
that  I  got  from  a  Scots  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colin  ton,  who  has  thought  a  great 
deal  upon  the  fubjeft  of  language,  and  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  perufing  with  great  care  this  firft  volume.  He, 
as  wellasfeveral  others,  wasfo  good  as  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  to  me  in  writing ;  and  by  fuch  correfpondence, 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  this  voluuac  has  not  only  been  much 
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CHAP.        VII. 

Of  the  Matter  of  the  Jirjl  Languages. — That 
the  Words  of  them  are  long^  and  full  of 
Vowels. — Anfwer  to  Obje^ion. 


AS  thofe  who  know  no  more  of  men 
than  w^hat  is  to  be  feen  in  the  feveral 
countries  of  Europe,  will  form  very  falfe 
judgements  of  human  nature ;  fo  they  who 
have  ftudied  only  the  regular  languages  of 
art,  without  having  recourfe  to  the  barba- 
rous languages,  which  are  fo  much  nearer 
the  origin  of  fpeech,  will  be  apt  to  form  an 
hypothcfis  concerning  the  found  of  the  firft 
languages  very  different  from  that  which 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  maintain,  and  for  which, 
I  hqpe,  I  have  already  prepared  my  readers. 
They  will  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages, 
being  very  rude  and  barbarous,  as  no  doubt 
they  were,  would  be  crouded  with  confonants, 

inlarged,  but  conliderably  improved ;  and  indeed  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  a  work  fo  new  and  of  foch  curious 
and  extcnfivc  inquiry  can  be  brought  to  any  the  lead 
degree  of  perfeftion. 
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and  therefore  of  very  harfli  found,  like  fome 
of  the  northern  languages  in  Europe,  fuch 
as  the  German,  and  other  dialeds  of  the 
Teutonic.  And,.  2dly^  They  will  fuppofe* 
that  the  firft  languages  confifted  moftly  of 
monofyllables,  or  very  fliort  words;  and 
that  it  would  be  only  in  procefs  of  time 
that  they  were  lengthened,  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  improvement  of  the  grammati* 
cal  art,  by  which  compofition,  derivatioiH 
and  infledion,  were  introduced  into  language. 
In  fhort,  they  will  be  apt  to  imagine,  that 
what  we  call  now  the  roots  of  a  language, 
were  truly  the  original  words,  and  at  firft 
the  only  words. 

Thele  fuppofitions  may  at  firft  fight  ap- 
pear not  improbable;  but,  if  my  hypothefis 
concerning  the  origin  of  language  be  well 
founded,  the  dired:  contrary  of  both  fup- 
pofitions is  the  truth. 

And^  Jir/ij  With  refped  to  the  number  of 
confonants  in  thofe  primitive  languages,  it 
is  the  necefllary  confequence  of  my  theory, 
that  the  words  of  fuch  languages  muft  have 
^'*cn  very  vocal,  being  nothing  elfe  but 
th-  natural  cries  of  the  animal,  a  little  va- 
t\^J  and  dift*pigui{hed  by  articulation.  And 
from  what  we  have  faid  in  the  preceed- 


ing  chapter,  of  the  nature  of  articulation,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  confonants,  being  form- 
ed by  the  adion  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
and  confequently  of  much  more  difficult 
pronunciation  than  the  vowels,  which  are 
founded  by  thefimple  pofition  of  the  organs, 
it  was  impoffible  that  they  could  be  much 
ufed  at  firft.  And  fo  difficult  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  them,  that,  at  this  day,  as  was 
before  obferved,  there  is  hardly  any  lan- 
guage to  be  found  which  has  the  ufe  of 
them  all;  I  know  none,  except  the  Greek; 
which,  in  this  refped,  as  well  as  in 
every  other,  is  the  moft  perfefl:  language 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  *.  And  thofe 
who  have  not  learned  early  in  life  to  pro- 
nounce any  confonant,  even  fuch  as  areof  cioft 
eafy  pronunciation,  cannot  afterwards,  with- 
out the  greateft  difficulty,  be  taught  to  found 

♦  By  thislmean  only  to  fay,  that  the  Greek  has  all  the 
confonants  commonly  ufed  in  the  languages  of  Europe. 
But  I  will  not  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  has  all  the  con- 
fonanu  which  the  human  mouth  is  capable  of  pronoun- 
cing, or  even  all  thofe  that  are  aAually  ufed  in  the  bar- 
barous languages,  I  am  well  informed,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants ofOtaheitey  the  new  difcovered  ifland  in  the  South 
Sea,  have  a  found  in  their  language  betwixt  /  and  r, 
which  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information  coul4 
jaot  pronounce,  nor  I  believe  any  man  in  Europe, 


them ;  as  appears  from  what  La  Hontan 
tells  us  of  a  Huron,  upon  whom  he  be- 
ftowed  four  days  to  no  purpofe,  in  endea- 
vouring to  teach  him  the  pronunciation  of 
the  labial  confonants  *,   fuch  a  ^,  />,  m^ 
which  are  the  firft  that  our  children  learn 
to  articulate.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
five  vowels  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  all 
languages,   though  not  all  founded  in  the 
fame  way  in  every  language.     For  even  the 
Huron  language,  though  it  have  not,   as  I 
have  obferved,  the  pure  found  of  the  vowel, 
Ui  yet  it  has  the  mixed  found  of  it  in  com- 
pofition  with  other  vowels,  fuch  as  the  diph- 
thongs eu  and  ou.     And  the  reafon  is  very 
plain  upon   my   hypothefis,  viz.   that  the 
vowels  are  the  (impleft  and  the  eafieft  mo- 
dification of  the  natural  cries,  being  a  very 
fmall  alteration  of  them,   compared  with 
what  is  made  by  the  confonants;  and  the 
found  of  fome  of  them  very  much  refembles 
the  cries  of  certain  animals. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  in  this  theory, 
which  I  think  there  is  not,  it  is  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  fadl.  For  all  the  barbarous 
languages  that  have  hitherto  been  difcovered, 
without  exception  of  one,  are  full  of  vowels, 
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with  very  few  confonants.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  Huron  language,  the  moft  o- 
riginal  of  any  that  I  know ;  and  to  it  I  may 
add 'another  language  of  North  America, 
viz.  the  Algonkin  *,  and,  in  general,  all 
fuch  languages  of  North  America  as  are 
dialedls  of  either  the  Huron  or  Algonkin. 
The  language  of  the  Galibi,  a  people  of 
South  America  t>  affords  another  example : 
For  in  tha  tlanguagc  likewife  the  words  are 
very  vocal.  A  third  example  is  furnifhed 
by  the  language  of  the  Caribs,  inhabiting 
the  Caribbee  iflands,  which  appears  to  have 
a  coniiderable  affinity  with  the  language  laft 
mentioned  ijl.     A  fourth,  by  the  language 

•  See  a  vocabulary  of  it  in  La  Hontan,  voL  i.p.  202. 

\  Thcfe  people  live  not  far  from  the  ifthmus  of  Daricn, 
in  the  country  of  Guiana,  in  South  America  j  and  the 
French  have  had  a  fettlement  among  them  for  about  a 
hundred  years,  which  they  have  cultivated  and  im- 
proved much  fmce  the  laft  peace.  They  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  learn  the  language  of  the  natives;  and 
they  have  publilhed  a  di<Etionary  of  it,  and  a  kind  of  gram- 
mar, printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1763,  colledted  from 
the  obfervations  of  feveral  perfons  who  have  been  in  that 
country.  From  that  work  I  have  taken  what  I  have  faid 
here,  and  fhall  fay  afterwards,  of  that  language. 

ij:  There  is  an  account  of  this  language,  and  of  the 
people  who  fpeak  it,  publifhed  at  Auxerre  in  the  year  1665, 
vnder  the  tittle  of  Di^ionaire  Caraibe  Francois,  by  Father 
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of  the  Peruvians,  as  appears  from  the  fpeci-^ 
mens  of  it  given  us  by  an  author  before 
qu^>tcd,  viz.  Garcilaffo  dc  la  Vega's  hiftory 
ot  the  Incas  of  Peru.  A  fifth  inftance  is  the 
langnage  of  the  Efquimaux  in  North  Ame- 
rica, of  which  Mr  Dobbs  has  given  us  a  vo- 
cabulary, in  the  accounts  he  has  publifhed 
of  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  north-weft 
paflage.  And,  laftly,  th*  fpecimens  that 
have  been  lately  publifhed  of  the  language 
of  the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  the  South  fca, 
Otaheite,  fhew,  that  this  language  likewife 
is  extremely  vocal  *• 

Baymond  Breiton^  miffionary  in  the  Carrthhet  iflands*  He 
fays,  that  the  language  fpoken  by  the  men  in  thofe  iflands 
is  quite  dIfFerent  from  the  language  of  the  'women.  And 
the  tradition  is,  diat  thefe  iflands  were  originally  inhabit* 
cd  by  a  colony  from  Florida,  but  were  invaded  by  a 
tribe  of  Galibi  from  South  America,  who  deftroyed  all 
the  males,  but  prefcrved  the  women,  who  ftill  fpeak  the 
language  of  Florida,  For  proof  of  this,  our  author  feys, 
that  there  flill  fubfifts  an  alliance  and  friendly  intercourfc 
betwixt  the  Caribs  and  Galibi.  One  Davtes^  who  publifh- 
ed an  account  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  in  the  *  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  gives  the  fame  account,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  of  the  origin  of  that  people.  In  this  way  our 
author  accounts  for  the  affinity  which  appears  to  be  be- 
twixt the  two  languages.  His  account  of  that  of  the  Ca- 
ribs is  full  and  accurate;  and  I  fliall  make  a  good  deal 
of  ufc  of  it  in  the  fequel. 

•  This  appears  chiefly  from  the  journal  of  Sidney  Par- 
kinfon,  Mr  Banks's  draughu-mauy  during  that  voyage, 


All  thofe  barbarous  languages  want  ma-, 
ny  confonants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hurons ; 
but  even  of  thofe  confonants  which  they 
have,  they  never  found  two  together  in  the 
fame  fyllable.     This  is  obfervcd  by  Garcilaf- 
fo  de  la  Vega;  who,  after  telling  us,  that 
the  Peruvian  language  wants  the  confonants 
fyb^^'if'i  gf  and  X,  adds,  that,  when  two  of 
the  other  confonants  happen  to  ftand  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  word,  they  divide  them  ia 
the  pronunciation  into  different   fyllables. 
Thus  they   pronounce  roc-ro^  not  ro^cro. 
And  I  have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  a 
black  that  came   from  a  country  in  Africa 
near  to  the  fettlcment  of  Goree,  when  he  was 
fo   old  that  he  never  learned  Englifh  well, 
could  not  pronounce  two  mute  confonants 
together;  fo  that,  inftead  of  Jiahle^  he  al- 
ways faid  table ;  inftead  of  fconccy  conce^ 

Thus  we  fee,  the  progrefs  has  been  from 
the  ufe  of  fingle  confopants  in  fyllables  to 

who  feems  to  have  given  particular  attention  to  th^ 
langaage  of  the  fcvcral  nations  among  whom  he  was 
during  that  voyage.  He  has  given  us  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Otaheite  language  among  others,  where  we  have 
fuch  words  as  eaef^  fignifying  the  ned;  aiat,  the  amipits'^ 
Xoo,  the  mfplcs}  coioo,  the  teifyi  mej^oooo,  the  nails ^  &c. 


of  that  kind,  confifting  of  words  articulated 
by  vowels  only,  or  at  leaft  with  very  few 
confonants  *. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  the 
length  of  the  words  in  the  primitive  langua- 
ges. And  I  fay,  that,  inftead  of  being  fhort, 
and  confifting  of  monofyllables,  they  were 
of  great  length  :  And  this  too  is  a  confe- 
quenceof  thofe  languages  being  derived  from 
natural  cries;  for  fuch  cries  of  almoft  all  a- 
nimals  have  a  certain  traft  and  extenfion, 
fuch  as  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  the  neighing  of 
a  horfe,  the  braying  of  an  afs,  the  roar  of  a 
lion,  &c.  And  that  we  may  not  think  man 
an  exception  from  this  rule,  we  need  only 
attend  to  the  dumb  perfons  among  us,  who 
utter  inarticulate  cries,  fometime^  very  loud, 
but  always  of  a  confiderable  length. 

There  is  another  reafon  why  the  words  of 
thofe  languages  fhould  be  long,  namely, 
that  having  very  little  articulation  by  confo- 
nants, and  none  at  all  at  firft,  according  to 
my  fuppofition,  it  was  necefTary  that  they 

♦  It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  are  in  Greek  fome 
words  confifting  altogether  of  vowels,  fuch  as  «•»,  «««'. 
utfj  litfj  vAf ;  which  I  confider  as  veftiges  ftill  remaining 
of  the  antient  favage  language,  out  of  which  the  Greek 
was  formed  hj  men  of  art. 


fliotild  have  a  certain  length,  in  order  to  di- 
ftinguifh  them  from  one  another,  and  give 
them  that  variety  which  was  neceffiry  to  ex- 
prefs  various  things;  whereas,  we  that  have 
fo  many  confonants,  can,  by  their  means , 
give  a  confiderable  variety  even  to  one  fylla- 
ble,  and  a  very  great  variety  to  two  or 
more  *• 

And  this  theory  too  is  ftrongly  fupported 
by  the  fad ;  for  all  the  barbarous  languages 
have  their  words  of  a  remarkable  length. 
Some  of  them  indeed  have  them  longer  than 
others,  becaufe  all  of  them  are  not  equally 

*  The  want  of  variety  in  articulation  in  the  barbarotu 
langnagesj  is  the  caufe,  not  only  of  the  length  of  the 
\rords,  but  of  the  frequent  repetition,  in  the  fame  word, 
of  both  the  fame  letters  axvi  fame  fyilables.  This  is  moll 
remarkable  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite« 
as  appears  from  the  vocabulary  of  it  contained  in  Parkin- 
fon's  journal  above'  mentioned,  where  we  have  fuch 
words  as  asm,  fignifying  the  am/fih;  hsMa,  a  Uvel^ot 
fat  country:  hidibidht  fmall  red  Indian  peas;  and  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind.  And  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Jwndfomeft  women  in  the  ifl^nd  was  Otheaothea. 

The  artificial  way,  therefore,  of  varying  the  found  of 
» language  is,  firft,  by  having  as  many  elemental  founds 
as  may  be;  and,  fecondly,  by  combining  thofe  elemental 
fcunds  in  all  the  ways  poffible.  But  the  barbarous  na- 
tions having  neither  of  thefe  two  methods,  can  vary  thet 
Jbunds  only  b^  repeating,  or  othcrwifc  lengthening  thenu 
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equally  near  to  the  original  fource;  and  fome 
of  them^  as  I  fhall  have  occaiion  afterwards 
to  obferve,  begin  to  be  languages  of  art :  But 
all  of  them  without  exception  htfve  a  much 
greater  length  of  words  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  languages  of  civilized  nations.    The 
barbarous  languages  above  mentioned  plain- 
ly prove  this ;  and  particularly  the  language 
of  the  Hurons,  the  words  of  which,  as  they 
are  fet  down  in  Sagard*s  didtionary,  are  of  an 
enormous  length.     The  language  of  the  Ca- 
ribs,  according  to  the  account  of  it  given  by 
the  miffionary  above  mentioned,  exceeds  e- 
ven  the  Huron  in  this  particular;  and  Mr 
Dobbs,  in  his  vocabulary  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  has  given  us  the  word   ivon^na^ 
luc^uck'fuck^luity  fignifying  much;   and  a 
word  but  a  little  fhorter,  Signifying  littky 
viz.     mik^ke^u^aivk^rook.      And     William 
Smith,  in  his  hiftory  of  iV5?w  Tork^  has  gi-  • 
ven  us  a  fpecimen  of  the  language  of  the  /- 
roquoisj   or  Jix  nations^  as  we  call  them,  in 
North  America,  p.  40.  which  the  reader,  if 
he  pleafes,  may  perufe  below  *•     But  the 

•  "  Soungwauncha,  caurounkyawga,  tehseetaroan, 
tauhsoneyoufta,  csa,  sawancyfiu,  Okettaulisela,  ch- 
ncauwouBg,   na,  caurounkyawga,  nughwonihauga. 
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And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  length,  as 
well  as  the  vocality  of  the  words,  is  a  com-  • 
mon  property  of  all  harbarous  languages. 
Now,  whatever  is  general  muft  have  a  gene- 
ral caufe;  and  let  any  man  who  is  not 
fatisfied  with  my  hypothefis,  confider  what 
other  caufe  he  can  aflign. 

There  is  an  objedion  will  occur  to  this 
hypothefis  of  mine,  from  the  example  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Chinefe  languages.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  antient 
language,  and  by  fome  thought  the  parent 
of  all  others ;  yet  it  has  no  extraordinary 
length  of  words,  and  abounds  with  confo- 
Hants ;  particularly  the  roots  of  it  have  all 
three  confonants  and  but  two  vowels.  The^ 
Chinefe  is  likewife  a  language  of  great  anti- 
quity; and  yet  all  its  words  are  monofylla- 

bles. 

I  anfwer,  firft,  with  refpeft  to  the  He- 
brew, That  it  is  no  doubt  a  language  of  very 
great  antiquity;  and,  as  it  is  likely,  the  pa- 
rent of  many  others :  But  it  does  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  it  is  one  of  thofe  firft 
languages  which  grew  out  of  the  firft  at- 
tempts of  favagcs  to  articulate,  and  were 
formed  without  any  rule  or  art,  which  are 
the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  inquiry;  but,  on 


,  the  contrary,  if  what  is  the  general  opinioa 
of  the  learned  in  that  language  he  true,  it 
mufthe  a  language  of  very  great  art ;  for 
they  tell  us,  that  the  roots  of  it  confiftof 
triads  of  the  feveral  confonants  varioufly 
combined.    This  fhews  evidently,  that  the 
language  is  the  work,  not  of  favages,  but  of 
men  of  art,  who  knew  the  power  of  the 
letters,  and  the  effed  of  the  feveral  combi- 
nations of  them;  and  in  that  way  formed 
the   radical  words  of  the  language,  from 
which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  according  to 
certain  rules:  So  that  the  language  is  a  com- 
plete fyftem,  which  never  could  arife  out 
of  the  rude  and  cafual  effays  of  men  firft 
beginning  to  fpeak. 

And  as  to  the  objeaion  arifmg  from  the 
Chinefe  language,  neither  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  it  is  one  of  thofe  languages  con- 
cerning which  we  are  inquiring;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  language  among  the 
Chinefe  is  fo  great  a  part  of  their  learning, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  that  it  was  the  work 
of  learned  men;  more  efpecially  as  it  bears 
none  of  thofe  marks  of  a  rude  and  artlefa 
language,  which  1  fhall  take  notice  of  after- 
wards when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  formal 
part  of  fuch  languages :  For  it  is  a  language. 


fo  far  as  I  can  be  informed^  full  and  accur, 
rate  in  its  expreffiont  with  all  the  parts  of 
fpeech  as  diilindt  as  in  our  European  lan- 
guages. For  what  reafon  the  artifts  of  this 
language  ftopt  fliort  in  the  formation  of  it, 
and  did  not  enlarge  their  words  by  compo- 
fition,  derivation,  and  inflection,  is  a  airi* 
ous  enough  queftion,  of  which  we  may  take 
occafion  to  fay  fomething  afterwards;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  our  prefent  fubjcd. 

It  may  alfo  be  objeded.  That  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ^new-difcovered  ifland  of  O- 
taheite,  mentioned  above,  is  not  fo  remark- 
ble  for  the  length  of  its  words,  as  for  their 
being  full  of  vowels,  and  of  very  foft  pro- 
nunciation. As  to  which,  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  thofe  gentlemen,  to  whom  the 
learned  world,  and  indeed  all  mankind,  is 
fo  much  obliged  for  the  toils  and  dangers 
they  have  gone  through  in  fearch  of  know- 
ledge, that  it  is  far  from  being  a  barbarous 
language;  for  they  have  cafes  of  nouns,  and 
tenfes  of  verbs,  which  they  ibrm  as  we  do, 
the  cafes  by  prepofitions,  and  the  tenies  by 
aujtiliary  verbs;  and  they  have  all  the  parts 
of  fpeech  that  we  have,  without  exception 
even  of  the  adjeftive,  which  is  not  to  be 
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neceflary  conne<3ion  betwixt  thinking  and 
fpeaking,  we  trace  there  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  its  ftate  of  infancy ;  a  matter  of 
the  greateft  importance  jn  the  hiftory  of  man, 
but  of  which  there  can  be  no  other  record 
except  the  languages  of  barbarous  nations. 

In  treating  of  this  fubje£t  I  will  follow  the 
fame  method  that  I  have  followed  with  rc- 
fpeft  to  the  material  part  of  fuch  langua- 
ges.— ^I  will  begin  with  the  theory :  Not 
that  I  pretend  to  have  difcovered  ^  priorij 
and  from  fpeculation  merely,  what  I  am  to 
deliver  upon  this  fubjedl ;  for,  as  J  fliould 
have  known  nothing  of  the  original  ftate  of 
man,  without  having  ftudied  the  manners  of 
barbarous  nations;  fo  I  fhould  have  been 
equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  progrefs 
of  language,  if  I  had  not  ftudied  \hQ  language 
of  barbarous  nations ;  but  becaufe  the  me- 
thod of  fcience  requires,  that  "we  ftiould  be- 
gin with  the  principles  and  caufes,  and  from 
them  deduce  the  fads,  though  the  order  of 
inveftigation  and  difcovery  be  juft  the  re- 
•  verfe :  And  if  it  ftiall  appear,  that  from  the 
fadls  the  theory  naturally  arifes,  and  that  • 
the  theorv  again  explains  and  ittuftrates  the 
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to  the  purpofe  it  might  appear  at  the  time, 
we  hope  it  will  now  be  found  of  ufe  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  thefe  primitive  lan- 
guages. We  have  there  (hewn,  that  this  o- 
peration  of  abftradion  is  performed  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfedion;  that^ 
when  it  is  mod  perfedly  performed,  every 
quality  of  the  individual  is  confidered  fepa- 
rately  by  itfelf :  Then  it  is  confidered,  what 
of  thofe  qualities  it  has  in  common  with 
other  individuals,  and  what  it  has  peculiar 
to  itfelf.  When  the  mind  perceives  what 
is  common  in  any  fubjeft,  then  it  is  faid  to 
generalize;  and,  when  it, unites  together  the 
qualities  in  any  fubjefl  that  are  common  to 
other  fubje£ts,  and  makes  one  of  them,  then 
it  recognifes  the  fpecies,  and  is  faid  to  have 
the  idea  of  the  thing;  and  that  idea  is  jO^r- 
fe6i^  if  it  take  in  all  that  is  common  to  that 
thing  with  other  things  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  nothing  more. 

That  favages  (hould  perform  accurately 
this  double  operation,  of  firft  feparating  and 
then  uniting,  and  {hould  in  that  way  form 
thofe  perfedt  ideas  which  only  men  offci-, 
ence  form,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  thing 
pjjpoffible.  They  will  no  doubt  have  fomc 
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general  notion  of  the  fpecies,  fuch  as  we  have 
feen  even  brutes  have;    and  confequently 
fome  obfcure  perception  of  the  difference 
betwixt  what  is  common  to  the  fpecies  and 
what  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  ma- 
king no  part  of  the  idea  of  the  fpecies;  but 
they  will  not  make  this  diftin<Slion  accurately, 
fo  as  to  take  nothing  into  their  idea  but  what 
belongs  only  to  the  fpecies.     To  be  convin- 
ced of  this,  we  need  only  recoiled,  that  all 
our  ideas  arife  from  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  that  the  fenfe  prefents  every  thing  to  us 
as  it  exifts  in  nature;   that  is,  with  all  its 
qualities,  both  thofe  belonging  to  the  fpeci- 
es, and  thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual.    Now,  can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  fa- 
vage,  in  forming  his  idea  of  the  fpecies,  will 
take  in  only  what  belongs  to  it,  rejeding  all 
the  qualities  of  the  individual,  which  are 
often  more  ftriking  and  obvious  to  the  fenfe 
than  the  fpccific  differences  ?     If  we  could 
conceive  his  notion  to  be  fo  corred,  then  no 
doubt  the  name  he  would  impofe  would  be 
the  proper  name  of  the  fpecies ;   but  as  it  is 
^impofTible  to  fuppofe  in  a  favage  fuch  jufl- 
nefs  of  thought  as  can  only  be  the  effed  of 
much  thinking  and  obfervation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  name  with  which  he  marks  any 
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tiling  muft  denote,  befide  the  qualities  com- 
mon to  the  fpecies,  fome  that  belong  oifly 
to  individuals.  Thus,  he  will  not  denote  a 
bear  by  a  name  fignifying  only  that  fpe- 
cies of  animal,  but  he  will  ufe  a  word  figni- 
fying 2i  great  hear^  or  zfmallbeMr^  zjlrong 
bear^  or  a  'weak  bear^  or  any  other  quality 
of  the  individual  bear  that  afFeds  his  fenfes 
or  imagination  moft.  They  will  not  have  a 
word  denoting  a  houfe,  or  a  hut,  in  gene- 
ral, but  they  will  have  a  word  fignifying  a 
great  or  a  little  hut^  or  my  butj  or  yaur  hut. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  at  firft  there  would 
be  no  name  of  any  fubftance  confidered  ab- 
ftradly  by  itfelf,  becaufe  there  would  be  no 
fuchabftraftidea  of  it;  (fee  Ammonius  upon 
the  categor.  fol.  29.)  but  the  word  expref- 
fing  any  fuch  fubftance  would  always  denote 
fomething  more  than  the  fubftance  itfelf* 
And  as  to  the  qualities  of  fubftancesy  the 
matter  is  ftill  clearer;  for  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive,  that  favages  fhould  have  any  idea 
at  all  of  qualities  abftradted  from  the  fub- 
ftance in  which  they  are  neceflarily  inherent. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  words  df 
thofe  primitive  languages,  expreffing  quali- 
ties, would  only  denote  them  as  they  cxift 
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in  nature;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  fubjeda 
ta4which  they  belong :  So  that  the  names  of 
qualities  would  be  blended  with  the  names 
of  fubftances. 

When  I  was  upon  the  fubje£t  of  ideas,  I 
obferved,  ^Jiat  fome  were  more  general,  and 
ibme  lefs  general ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  the 
languages  of  civilized  men,  there  are  terms 
more  or  lefs  general.  Thus,  animal  h  a  more 
,  general  name  than  ;;?i7«,  comprehending  un- 
der it,  befidcs  man,  all  other  fpeciefes  of  a- 
nimaU.  In  like  manner,  animated  body  is 
more  general  than  animal^ — body  than  ani^ 
mated  body^ — -Juhjlance  than  body ;  and  there 
the  progreflion  ends,  fubjlance  being  one  of 
thofeunivcrfalsofthehigheft  order,  known  by 
the  name  oi  categories  or  predicaments  *.  The 
queftion  is.  How  f ar'our  favage  will  proceed  in 
this  afcent  ?  That  he  will  go  up  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  muft  appear  impoffiblet*  But  hotv 

*  See  h9oh  i.  c.  6,p,  67. 

f  To  remove  all  doubt  in  this  matter,  it  may  not  be- 
improper,  by  way  cf  addition  to  what  I  have  faid  upon 
this  fubjcA  in  my  firft  book,  to  ftate  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly the  fteps  by  which  the  minrd  rifcs  fromy^;^ 
and  viaiieTy  where  it  begins,  to  thefe  ideas  of  kighejl  ah- 
JlraHhn.  In  the  firft  place,  by  comparing  together  the 
fevcrail  individuals  of  a  ftecies,  and  abflra^ing  what  is 


far  will  he  proceed?  Will  he  go  the  length 
oi  animal  in  the  inftance  given  ?  I  think  npt ; 
and  my  reafon  is,  that  the  wants  of  life,  from 
which  we  are  to  deduce  the  improvements 


common  to  them  all  from  what  is  peculiar  to  each,  we 
form  the  idea  of  what  the  logicians  call  the  lozvefl  fpe- 
c'tes  ;  as,  for  example,  of  man.  Then  we  compare  this 
fpecics  with  other  fpeciefes  of  animals,  and  by  fepara- 
ting  what  is  peculiar  to  each  fpccies  from  what  is  com- 
mon to  them  all,  we  form  the  more  general  idea  of  a- 
nirfmL  In  the  fame  manner,  from  particular  fpeciefes 
of  vegetables  we  form  the  general  idea  of  -jegetahlc. 
Then  comparing  together  the  animal  and  vegetable, 
we  obferve  what  is  peculiar  to  each ;  and  feparatiug  that 
from  what  is  common  to  both,  we  in  this  way  attain  to 
the  ftill  more  general  idea  of  the  t*  ifc^v^fii^  or  animated 
body.  From  thence,  by  the  fame  procefs,  we  afcend  to 
body,  and  from  body  to  fuhftance;  where,  as  I  have  faid, 
the  progrefs  ends. — And,  withrefpeiEt  to  accidents  ov 
qualities  of  fubftances,  there  is  the  fame  progrefs  from 
the  loweft  fpecies  to  the  higheft^^-zjw;  as,  for  example, 
from  extenfion  in  particular  objects,  we  rife  to  the  idea 
ofextcnlion  in  general,  ov  quantity  continuous.  In  the 
fame  manner,  from  particular  numbers  of  things  we  get 
the  idea  of  number  in  general,  or  quantity  difcrete ;  and, 
by  comparing  thofe  two  kinds  of  quantity  together, 
we  attain  to  the  general  idea  of  quantity.  In  this  way 
we  afcend  in  the  feries  both  of  fubftances  and  accidents  ; 
and  thefc  two  comprehend  the  whole  of  things.  That 
it  is  impoffible  a  favage  flxould  go  far  in  tliis  progreffion, 
muft  appear  evident,  if  we  conlider,  i/?.  That  fuch  i- 
dcas  are  formed  by  repeated  abft rations,  which  carry 
US  much  farther  from  fenfe  and  matter  than  we  czqx 
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of  the  human  mind,  wbiild  only  make  it  ne- 
ceflary  for  him  to  have  an  idea  of  the  fcve- 
ral  fpcciefes  of  animals  with  which  he  was 
converfant,  not  to  form  a  more  general  idea 

fuppofe  the  unprai^ifed  incdle<5t  of  lavages  to  go.  zdfy^ 
The  formation  of  fuch  ideas  requires  a  more  extenfivc 
knowledge,  and  more  enlarged  views  of  things,  than  it 
is  pofllble  for  (avages  to  be'poiTefTed  of. 

And  here  we  have  got  to  a  fummit,  fjrom  which  we 
may  fee  the  whole  extent  of  metaphyfical  philofophy, 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  things,accor- 
ding  to  the  do^rine  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Ariiloteli- 
an  fchool :  For  thofe  philofophers  did  not  ftop  at  the 
categories,  which,  according  to  the  account  I  have^- 
vcn  of  them,  arc  all  fpeciefes  of  things  formed  and  com- 
plete of  their  kind^  (fee  Amtrion^  in  Category  foL  47) ;  but 
they  inquired  furtlier,  whetlier  there  were  not  certain 
things  in  nature,  which  were  not  themfclves  categories, 
but  the  principles  or  elements  of  categories :  For  they 
conceived,  that  the  fpeciefcs  of  things  were  not  at  once 
formed  by  nature,  but  that  there  was  a  progreffion 
in  the  formation  of  them  from  what  was  imperfed  to 
what  was  perfefi  ;  that  is,  from  the  eleme&ul  princi- 
ples to  the  things  themfclves.  Of  this  kind  of  elements 
they  found  the  pointy  the  monad  and  the  inftant^  to  be  ; 
none  of  which  belong  to  the  category  of  quantity,  be- 
ing neither  magnitude,  number,  nor  time ;  (fee  jim^ 
mon,  uhifupra,foL  46.) ;  but  they  are  the  principles  of 
all  the  three;  the  point  being  that  of  magnitude,  or 
quantity  continuous;  the  monad,  that  of  number;  and 
the  inftant,  that  of  time.  Befides  thefe»  there  is  one  c- 
iemental  principle  much  more  general,  being  thefoon* 
dation,  Qv/ubftralumj  as  we  may  caJl  it,  of  all  the  cat© 


comprehending  them  all.  Such  an  idea  would 
come  only  inprocefsof  time,  and  after  his 
fphere  of  life  was  fo  much  enlarged,  and  reafo- 
ning  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  make  it  neceffary 

gories,!  mean  vtatter ;  the  feveral  categories  being  dif- 
ferent forms,  which,  joined  to  this  univerfal  matter, 
conftitute  the  whole  vifible  world.  But  how  does  tills 
union  happen?  How  do  matter  and  form  join  to- 
gether to  produce  the  feveral  fubftances  and  their 
qualities  ?  Or,  in  other  words.  How  are  things  ge- 
nerated ?  The  anfwer  is,  by  motion^  Here  then  is  ano- 
thcr  wuverfaly  which  is  not  a  category  neither,  but 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  road  or  paflage  to  all  the  catego- 
ries, as  no  ipecics  of  thing  here  below  can  exift  without 
motion ;  Arnmon,  ihld^  47,  Matter  then  muft  be  mo- 
red,  and  muft  undergo  fome  change,  before  it  can  re- 
ceive thofe  forms  which  conftitute  the  nature  of  things. 
If  fo,  it  muft  have  in  itfeli  the  capacity  of  being  moved, 
whieh,  when  brought  into  exertion,  is  what  we  call  mo* 
tior.y  as  I  have  explained  m  a  former  note,  p.  16.  &  feq.; 
and,  according  to  Ariftotle,  is  in  the  body  that  //  mo-' 
t?^i,  not  in  what  m&ves.  And  therefore  he  has  defined  a 
natural  body  to  be  that  which  has  in  itfelf  the  principle 
of  motion.  And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  a  ftill  higher 
order  of  being.  For,  if  there  be  motion,  there  muft 
be  a  mover.  And  what  can  this  mover  be  ?  It  cannot 
be  body,  which  is  only  paffive  of  motion,  and  may  com- 
municate it  by  itopulfe  to  other  bodies,  but  cannot  be- 
gin It.  What  then  is  it  that  moves  or  begins  motion  ? 
My  anfwer  is,  That  it  is  not  matter  or  body.  It  is 
therefore  an  immaterial  fubftance,  and  this  fubftancc  I 
call  mind.  Of  which,  if  wc  require  a  definition,  I  think 
the  beft  that  can  be  given  is,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  whicl^ 
^  has  in  itfelf  the  power  oCmoving,  And  in  this  way  it  is 
properly  diftinguiflicd  by  Ariftotle  from  body;  which. 


//'. 


for  him  to  diftinguifti  betwixt  animal  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  vegetable  orinanimated  nature; 
anditwould  not  be  till  alltheneceffariesof  life 
were  fupplied,  and  till  men  had  found  leifure 

as  I  havefaid,  he  has  defined  to  be  that  which  has  the 
power  of  motion,  that  is,  of  being  moved. 

But  neither  did  this  philofophy  ftop  here ;  but  they 
inquired  further,  whether  every  mind  had  originally  in 
itfelf  this  power  of  moTing ;  and  they  found,  that  there 
was  but  one  mind  that  had  this  power  originally  and  in- 
dependently of  itfelf,  and  that  all  other  minds  had  it  by 
derivation  from  this  fir  ft  mind  ;  which  therefore  is  the 
firfl  caufe,  the  author  of  all  motion*  and  of  all  genera^ 
tion  and  produAion  of  every  kind ;  <ind  which  Ariftotle, 
in  the  conclufion  of  his  phyfics,  has  proved  to  be  eter- 
nal and  unchangeable,  immaterial,  and  without 
parts. 

This  philofophy,  fo  noble  in  appearance  at  leaft,  ajid 
fo  extenfive,  which,  beginning  with  the  perception*  of 
fenfe,  pretends  to  lead  us,  by  gradual  removes  from  mat- 
ter, to  the  moft  general  and  abftraft  properties  of  material 
things,  fuch  as  are  at  a  great  difbmce  from  particular 
objects  of  fenfe;  and  from  thence  to  condu<5l  us  to  the 
principles  or  elements  of  thofe  general  properties,  and 
which  are  ftill  more  removed  from  matter  and  fcnfe : 
And,  when  we  have  gone  thus  far,  fuppofing  us  capable 
of  ftill  further  progrefs,  lead  us  on  to  that  which  is  not- 
abftradcd  from  matter,  or  cxifting  in  matter,  fuch 
as  the  univerfals  we  have  been  fpeaking  of;  but  diat, 
which,  by  its  nature,  is  entirely  feparated  from 
matter,  or,  in  one  word,  mittd :  And.,  laft  of 
all,  from  mind  in  general,  leads  us  to  the  contempla- 
{ion  of  the  fupreme  mind,  and  firft  caufe  of  all  things  5 
r^r— This  philofophy,  I  fay,  which,  from  what  i&  hvt^ 


to  philofophiie,  that  they  would  find  out 
thofe  remote  likenefles  which  conftitute  fuch 
ideas  as  thofe  of  body^fub/iance^  matter ^f pact ^ 
and  the  like.     And  thus  it  appears,  that  the 

in  nature,  condufe  us,  to  what  is  hi^efty  and  ends  in 
the  fublimefl  theology,  ftiould  at  leaft  excite  the  curio- 
fity  of  fpeculative  men  among  us  to  look  a  little  more 
into  it,  and  fee  whether  it  anfwers  to  this  idea  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  of  it. 

Many  readers  will  probably  think  that,  in  this  and 
fome  other  precceding  notes,  I  have  gone  farther  into 
metaphyfics  than  the  nature  of  my  fubje<5l  required. 
But  my  apology  is,  frfl^  That  my  digrcffions  of  this 
kind  will  not,  I  hope,  appear  quite  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pofc;  and,  as  they  are  thrown  into  notes,  and  have  not 
atiy  neceffary  connexion  with  the  text,  every  one  may  read 
them  or  not  as  be  pieafes.  Sgcondfyj  I  muft  confefs  that 
I  intended  to  give  the  reader  fome  Qiecimen  of  antient 
mctaphyfics,  in  order  to  (hew  how  different  they  arc  from 
the  fafhionable  metaphyfics  of  this  age,  the  one  leading 
to  the  pureft  and  mod  fubiimc  theology,  the  other  to  the 
gro^eft  impieties  and  abfurdities,  fuch  as  difgrace  this 
noblefl  fcience,  the  very  top  and  pinnacle  of  phi- 
lofophy,  from  which  we  difcovcr,  as  far  as  human  ken 
can  reach,  the  whole  of  nature,  and  its  great  Author. 
But  to  this  height  we  can  climb  only  by  flow  and  pain- 
ful fteps,  with  the  afliftance  of  much  learning,  and  of 
a  good  natural  genius.  Whereas,  fome  in  our  times, 
with  but  poor  natural  parts,  ignorant  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  philofophy,  unaflifted  even  by  the  common 
fchool  learning,  and  not  fo  much  as  knowing  the  na- 
fture  of  this  fcience,  have  neverthekfs  engaged  in  it.; 
and,  not  content  with  having  thrown  nway  their  tim^ 


ideas  of  favages,  and  by  confequerice  their 
language,  would  at  firft  be  confined  to  the 
loweft  fpeciefes,  unlefs  where  it  happened 
that  the  fpecific  differences  of  fuch  fpeciefes 
were  not  fo  readily  to  be  diftinguifhed.  In 
that  cafe  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  they- 
would  leap  over  the  loweft  fpeciefes,  and  a- 
fcend  at  once  to  the  genus  immediately  above 
them.  Thus,  ex.  gr.  they  would  have  the 
idea  of  a  tree,  before  they  had  the  ideas  of 
the  different  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  afh^  oak, 
beech,  &c. ;  but,  where  the  fpecific  diflFe- 
rences  are  obvious,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  a* 
nimals  as  man,  horfe,  dog,  &c.  it  is  inipoffi- 
ble  to  fuppofe  that  they  would  not  form  the 
idea  of  ihofe  feveral  fpeciefes  before  they 
formed  the  more  general  idea  of  animal. 

The  laft  thing  I  have  to  obferve,  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  names  of  fubftances  and  their 

upon  fpeculations,  for  which  they  were  nowife  fit- 
ted, neither  by  nature  nor  education,  have,  through 
mere  Vanity  and  affedlation  of  fuperior  parts» 
become  authors,  and  fent  abroad  into  the  world 
fuch  dodrines  as  a  wife  and  good  man,  though  he  had 
been  moft  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  them,  would 
not,  out  of  regard  to  humaSi  fociety,  have  publifhed. 
For,  though  fuch  writings  are  dcfpifed  by  men  of  real 
learning,  they  have  a  very  bad  eJBTefr  upon  the  vulgar 
and  half  learned. 


qualities,  is,  that  many  fubftances,  as  well  as 
their  qualities,  have  a  fimilitude  one  to  a- 
nother;  and  therefore  they  are  cxpreffed  in 
the  languages  of  art  by  words  which  have 
like  wife  a  refemblance :  Which  refemblance  is 
produced  cither  by  derivation  or  compofitipn. 
Thcfemakeaconfiderable  part  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  known  by  the  name  of  etymolch- 
gy^  but  of  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  favages 
to  be  poflefled.  The  confequence  of  this 
will  be,  that  every  thing,  however  like  to  a- 
nother,  will  be  exprefled  by  a  word  quite 
different ;  which  will  occafion  a  great  mul- 
tiplication of  words  entirely  new,  that  are 
faved  by  the  two  artifices  above  mentioned, 
of  compofition  and  derivation;  and  it  will 
make  all  the  words  of  the  language  uncon- 
neded  with  one  another :  So  that  there  will 
not  be  what  we  call  roots  in  it,  nor  any  thing 
like  a  fyftem  of  a  language.  And  what  will 
occafion  a  further  multiplication  of  words  in 
fuch  a  language,  is  the  neceffity  of  denoting 
the  fame  fiibftance  joined  to  a  different  qua- 
lity by  a  different  name,  and  the  fame  qua- 
lity joined  to  different  fubftahces,  alfo  by  a 
different  name.  Whereas,  in  languages  of 
art,  the  fame  fubftance,  with  how  many  fo- 
ever  different  quaUties,  is  always  known  by 


the  fame  name;  and  likewife  the  fame  qua- 
lity is  expreffed  by  the  fame  word,  whateyer 
different  fubftances  it  is  joined  with. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  adlions  and  their 
circumftances.  With  refped  to  which,  ac- 
curate abftra43ion  confiders  four  things  fepa- 
rately:  imo^  The  afiion  itfelf;  idoy  The  a- 
gent;  3^/0,  The  fubjcd  of  the  aiStion,  or  that 
"which /uffers;  and,  iqfifyy  The  manner  in 
which  the  adion  is  performed.  Let  ustake,for 
example,  thcverbfignifyingtoZi^^/.  There 
is  firft  the  a£tion  of  beating;  then  the  agent 
or  perfon  who  beats;  then  the  perfon  or 
thing  which  fuffers,  or  is  beaten;  and,  laftJy, 
there  is  the  manner  of  beating,  whether 
quickly  or  flowly,  feverely  or  gently,  See 
But  all  thefe  exift  together  in  .nature;  and 
therefore  the  favage  confiders  them  all  in 
the  lump,  as  it  were,  without  difcrimination; 
and  fo  forms  his  idea  of  the  adion;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  idea  expreffes  it  in  words. 
Whereas,  in  languages  formed  by  rule,  all 
thofe  things  are  expreffed.by  feparate  words, 
or  by  variations  of  the  fame  word,  if  that 
can  be  conveniently  done.  Further,  there 
are  fome  neceffary  adjunds  of  the  adion, 
fuch  as  time.  This  too,  though  infeparably 
joined  with  it  in  nature,  accurate  abftradioa 


feparatesy  and  exprefles  either  by  a  different 
word,  or  by  a  certain  variation  of  the  fame 
word :     But  this  the  favage  likewife  throws 
into  the  lump,  and  exprefles  all  by  the  fame 
word  without  variation,  or  by  a  word  quite 
different.     There  is  alfo  the  difpofition  or 
afFe^on  of.  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  with 
refpe(fi  to  the  adion  affirming  or  denying  it» 
commanding  it,  or  wifliing  it.     Thefe  dif- 
pofitions,  in  regular  languages,  are  exprefl- 
cd,  either  by  feparate  words,  or  by  a  vari- 
ation of  the  word  denoting  the  a£tion;  where- 
as, in  the  languages  we  fpeak  of,  they  are 
either  not  expreffed  at  all,  or  by  a  word  al- 
together different.     And  this  will  produce  a 
further  increafe  of  words  not  neceffary:  For 
as  there  is  no  word  expreffing  the  adion 
fimply  by  itfelf,  if  there  be  the  lead  change 
in  any  circumftance  of  the  a£tion;  nay,  if 
there  be  but  an  alteration  in  perfon,  num- 
ber, or  time,  or  in  the  difpofition  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  with  refpe^  to  the  adion, 
there  mnft  be  a  new  word.    For,  as  they 
have  no  ideas  of  thofecircumftances  feparate 
from  the  adion,  they  can  have  neither  fepa- 
rate words  to  exprefs  them,  nor  variations 
of  the  fame  word,  even  if  they  knew  that 
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great  fecret  of  artificial  languages,  I  mean 
inflexion. 

The  laft  thing  I  prbpofed  to  confider  wa,s, 
the  expreffion  of  the  relation  or  conne<fiioQ 
of  things,  and  of  the  words  eKpreffing  them, 
with  one  another ;  which  makes  what  we 
cM^ntax^  and  is  the  principal  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  being  that  for  the  fake  of 
which  all  other  parts  of  grammar  are  intended, 
and  without  which  they  would  be  of  no  • 
Axk  * ;  For  the  end  of  grammar  is  to  pjDduce 
fpeech  or  difcourfe.  Now,  let  ever  fo  ouny 
words  be  thrown. togctlier  of  the  mod  clear 
•  and  determinate  meaning;  yet  if  they  are 
not  fome  way  coftnefted,  they  will  never 
make  difcourfe,  nor  form  fo  much  as  afingle 
propofition.  This  connexion  of  the  parts 
of  fpeech  in  languages  of  art  is  either  by  fe- 
parate  words,  fuch  as  prepofitions  and  con- 
jundions ;  or  by  cafes,  genders,  and  num- 
bers, in  nouns;  and,  in  verbs,  by  numbers 
and  perfonsj  and  alfo  by  moods,  fuch 
as  the  infinitive  and  fubjundlivet  which, 
in  the  more  perfedi  languages,  are  all  ex- 
prcfled  by  infleiSkion  or  variation  of  theprin— 
cipal  word.     But,  in  lefs  perfcdk  languages^ 

*  Sec  Theodor.  dzzae  GramfiuU.Crac.  part.  3.  initio. 
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the  moft  of  them  afe  denoted  by  feparate 
words.     Now,  a)&  every  kind  oP  relation  is  a 
pure  idea  of  intelle£t,  which  never  can  be 
apprehended  by  fenfe,  and  as  fome  of  thofe 
relations,  particularly,  fuchof  themasareex- 
preffedbycafes,  are  very  abftraft  and  meta- 
phyfical,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  thatfavmges 
fliould  have  any  feparate  and  diftind   idea 
of  them.     They  will  not,  therefore,  ex- 
prefs  them  by  feparate  words,  or  by  the  va- 
riation of  the  fame  word,   but  will  throw 
them  into  the  lump  with  the  things  them- 
felves.  This  will  make  their  fyntax  wretch- 
edly imperfe£t,  and  very  much  refembling 
the  language  which  they  ufed  before  they 
had  words ;  I  mean,  the  language  t^ijigns. 
Por  we  may  obferve,  that  the  greateft  defedk 
in  the  language  of  our  dumb  perfqns  is  the 
want  of  ligns  of  connexion  betwixt  the  i- 
deas  which  they  exprefs  by  their  geftures. 
And  we  may  obferve  the  fame  defedt  in  the 
language  of  our  children  while  they  are 
learning  to  fpeak :     For,  though  they  have 
the  words,  they  do  not  know  how  to  join 
them  together  in  fyntax* 

This  is  my  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
firft  languages,  deduced,  as  the  reader  will 
LI  a 
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1  perceive,  from  my  philofophy  of  the  human 

mind,  laididbwn  in  the  firft  book  of  this 
work.  And  we  are  now  to  examine  whether 
this  theory  is  fupported  by  fad. 


CHAP.        IX. 

The  preceding  Theory  illujlratedhy  Exam^ 
pies  from  the  Barbaras  Languages. 

THERE  are  only  three  barbarous  lan- 
guages, as  far  as  I  know,  of  which 
we  have  any  particular  account  published 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  The  three  arc 
thofe  I  mentioned  above ;  the  Hurorij  the 
Galihif  and  the  Caribbee ;  of  which  we  have 
didionaries,  and  grammars  alfo,  fo  far  as  it 
is  poffible  to  make  a  grammar  of  them,  gi- 
ven us  by  men  of  letters  who  had  ftudied 
them.  The  Huron  is  the  rudeft  and  moft 
imperfed  of  the  three;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
from  it  chiefly  that  I  fhall  take  my  exam- 
ples. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  this  language  as  ucnvation  Qr  tomr- 


pofition :  So  that,  whatever  analogy  words 
may  have  in  their  fignification,  they  have 
none  at  all  in  their  found.  The  Huron*, 
therefore,  have  not  attained  to  that  art  by 
which  a  language  is  connefted  together,  and 
the  number  of  diBferent  founds  very  much 
abridged.  The  confequence  of  which  is, 
that,  if  their  fphere  of  life  were  not  very 
narrow,  there  would  be  fuch  a  multiplicity 
of  words  entirely  different  from  one  another, 
that  the  memory  would  be  overburdened^ 
and  the  language  become  too  bulky  and 
x:umberfome  for  ufe  *. 

^  There  is  fo  little  conne6Uon  betwixt  the  words  ef 
their  language,  and  fo  little  art  or  regularity  in  it,  that 
the  addition  <of  a  nega^on  changes  the  wof'd  entirely. 
Thus,  there  i§  one  word  which  figniiics,  m  thing  is  band^ 
fme:  another  quite  different,  Tignifyng,  it  is  not  handfome. 
There  is  another  word  which  fignific*,  T/<?a  Aj/?  heat  him; 
aaof^erquite  different,  which  expreffes,  1  have  not  heaien  bfpi* 
•There  is  a  word  which  fignifies^  /  Anonv  it  nveil;  another, 
altogether  unlike  it,  fignifying,  I  do  not  know  it.  And 
any  the  leaft  change  of  circumftance  makes  the  exprcf* 
Hon  quite  different.  Thus  the  word  which  iignifies 
.mtounded  *with  a  hatchet ^  is  quite  different  from  the  word 
which  denotes  fimply  'wounded.  In  fhe  hut^  h  expreffpd 
by  a  word  quite  different  from  the  word  fignifying  hut ; 
and  there  is  a  word  different  from  either,  which  fignifies 
Tftjf  hut.  Nay,  there  is  a  word  which  iignifies  two  years ^ 
'Altogether  different  from  that  which  fignifies  on0  jefr, 
foury^arsy  or  ten  yean. 
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2,dljfy  Subflances  are  commonly  not  ex- 
preffed  by  themfelves,  but  in  company  mih 
their  qualities,  and  often  with  anions  con- 
cerning  them,  as  fhall  afterwards  be  obfer* 
ved.  Even  the  common  relations  of  father, 
mother,  uncle,  aunt,  are  not  expreffed  fim- 
ply  by  themfelves,  but  with  the  adjunds  of 
mitiSy  thine^  hisy  and  by  words  entirely  dif^ 
ferent  one  from  another, 

3  J^,  There  is  no  fuch  thing  in  the  lan- 
guage as  a  quality  expreffed  without  die 
particular  fubflance  in  which  it  is  inherent : 
For  there  is  not  in  the  whole  language  one 
adjedive,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a  quality 
inherent  in  fome  undetermined  fubjeft ;  far 
lefs  have  they  abftraft  nouns,  as  they  arc 
called,  derived  from  adjeftives,  fuch  as 
goodrufsy  hadnefiy  and  the  lik;e.  They  have 
not,  therefore,  a  word  which  expre£fes  good, 
or  had\  but  they  have  words  which  fignify 
you  are  goody  or  you  art  had. 

/^hly^  In  adions,  they  do  not  cc«nmonly 
make  the  diftipdibns  above  mentioned,  be*- 
twixt  \S\ta6liQny  the  agenty  thej^^V^of  the 
adion,  and  the  manner  of  its  but  very  often 
exprefs  all  together  by  the  fame  word.  And 
hence  it  is,  as  our  author  obfcrves  in  his  prc^ 
face,  that  they  have  a  gre?it  many  words^ 


which  are  fo  many  fentences.     Thus,  they 
exprefs  by  one  word,  There  is  ix?ater  in  the 
bucket 'y   by   another  word,   quite  difFercnt, 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  watery   by  a  third, 
diflFerent  from  either,  Tou  have  overturned 
the  water  in  thefre.     But  by  one  and  the  ' 
fame  word  they  exprefs,  Thou  (halt  be  very 
glad  of  it^   and   Thou   art  very  glad  of  it. 
Their  verbs  commonly  exprefs  the  adion 
with  the  fubjed  of  the  aftion ;  and  but  very 
few  denote  the  adion  fimply  by  itfelf.  Thus, 
there  is  no  word  which  fignifies  fimply  to 
cut  J  but  many  that  denote  cutting  ffh^  cut-- 
ting  vuood^  cutting  cloatbsj  cutting  the  heady 
the  arm^  &c.    In   like  manner,  they  have 
no  wqrd  that  denotes  the  fimple  idea  of  ^i- 
ving ;   but  there  are  two  or  three  pages  in 
our  author's  dictionary  filled  with  words  fig- 
nifying  to  give  diflFerent  things.     This   a- 
gaia  multiplies  their  words  fo/much,  that, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  reafon  ^ove  mjention- 
ed,  their  Ungvage  could  not  ferve  the  or- 
dinary purpofes  of  life. 

^thly^  As  to  tenfes,  numbers,  and  perfons, 

our  author  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  they 

commonly  do  not  diftinguifh  them  other-. 

wife  than  by  liie  accent  or  tone ;  and,  in  the 
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fame  way,  they  diftinguifh,  whether  the 
verb  affirms  or  interrogates.  The  diflFerent 
tenfes,  therefore,  numbers,  and  perfons,  are 
commonly  expreffcd  by  the  fame  word  ;  or, 
if  they  are  cxpreffed  by  different  words,  it 
is  by  words  altogether  different,  and  uncon- 
neded  with  one  another.  Thus,  /  have 
Jaid^  Thou  hajifaid^  He  hath/aid^  are  all  ex- 
preffed  by  words  quite  different ; — /  have 
/did  it^  by  a  fourth  word,  not  at  all  like  a- 
ny  of  the  other  three;  and  /  have /aid  to 
bitUf  by  a  fifth  word,  likcwifc  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

bthfy^  There  is  not  in  the  Huron  Ian*- 
^age,  nor  iq  either  of  the  other  two,  as  far 
^  I  can  difcover,  any  word  denoting  a  high- 
et  genus,  fuch  as  animaJ  or  vegetable^  and 
far  lefs  matter^  fpace^  beings  or  fuch  like  mo- 
taphyfical  entities.  This  is  obferved  by  M. 
de  la  Condamine  of  the  language  of  the  (ava-** 
ges  that  he  faw  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amazons,  who  have  words  of  fuch  an  enofr 
llious  length ;  and  it  is  true  of  all  the  barba- 
rous languages  without  exception.  In  what 
I  have  faid  above,  I  hope  I  have  fufficieatly 
explained  the  reafonof  this  fo  eencral  prOp* 
perty  of  thofe  languages. 


Lq/llyj  With  refpeft  to  fyntax,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  none  at  all ;  for  they  have  not 
prepofitions  or  conjundions.  They  have 
no  genders,  numbers,  or  cafes,  for  their 
nouns,  nor  moods  for  their  verbs.  In  fhort, 
they  have  not,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover,  any 
way  of  conneding  together  the  wprds  of 
their  difcourfe.  Nor  is  this  a  peculiarity  in 
their  language ;  but  it  is  the  fame  in  the 
languages  of  the  Galibi  and  Caribs,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  authors  who  have 
given  an  account  of  thofe  languages,  tho' , 
neither  of  them  be  fo  rude  and  imperfe£t  as ' 
the  Huron.  Thofe  favages,  therefore,  tho* 
they  have  invented  words,  ufe  them  as  our 
children  do  when  they  begin  to  fpeak, 
without  connedling  them  together;  from 
which  we  may  infer,  that  fyntax,  which 
completes  the  work  of  language,  comes  lafl: 
in  the  order  of  invention,  and  perhaps  is 
the  mqft  difficult  part  of  language.  It  would 
feem,  however,  that  perfons  may  make 
thcmfelvcs  underftood  without  fyntax.  This 
I  think  can  be  done  no  other  way  but  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  (which  is  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  fyntax  in  modern 
languages  that  have  not  cafes],  by  accents 
pr  ton^s,  or  by  gefturcs  and  figns*    The 


CHAP.        X. 

Progrefs  of  the  Barbarous  Languages  tonvc^rds 
Improvement. -^Account  of  Languages  that 
are  not  barbarous  fpoken  by  Barbarous  Na- 
tions;—fuch  as  that  of  the  Garani^ — of 
the  Algonkinsy — oftheGoths^ — of  the  Lap- 
lander Sy — of  the  Greenlanderst — oftheAl- 
binaquoks. — This  lofi  too  artificial. — The 
Progrefs- of  Jbflrahion  and  Generalization 
deduced  from  the  Progrefs  of  Language. 

BU  T,  although  the  Huron  language  bei 
as  I  have  faid,  the  moil  rute  and  im- 
perfeft  of  any  that  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, yet,  even  in  it,  we  can  fee  beginnings 
of  improvement;  which  are  the  more  to  be 
attended  to,  ^hat  they  are  fo  many  fteps  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  art 
of  thinking. 

And,  in  the/r/  place,  as  the  great  defed 
of  all  barbarous  languages  is,  the  expreffing 
different  things  by  the  fame  word,  without 
^bftraOing  and  feparatiDg  them  one  from  *. 


another ;  where-ever  wc  fee  any  one  thing 
exprcfled  by  a  diftinft  word,  it  is  to  be  rec- 
koned an  improvement  of  die  people  in  the 
faculty  of  thinking,  and,  by  confequence,  of 
their  language  :  For,  if  they  had  not  firft 
formed  a  feparate  idea  of  the  thing,  they  ne- 
Ter  would  have  expreffedf  it  by  a  feparate 
word.  I  have  obferved  already,  that  they 
are  not  fo  far  advanced  in  abftra^tion  as  to 
divide  the  quality  from  the  fubftance  in 
which  it  is  inherent,  and  to  exprefs  it  by  a 
diftind:  word ;  but  they  have  made  an  ab- 
ftra£tion  lefs  violent,  and  with  which  it  was 
natural  they  fhould  begin ;  I  mean,  of  the 
fubftance  from  the  qualities ;  and  confidered 
die  fubftance  as  exifting  by  itfelf,  without  a- 
lay  particular  quality,  and  have  given  it  a  fe- 
parate name«  This,  I  think,  muft  neceOa- 
rily  have  been  the  firft  abftrad  idea,  that 
was  in  any  degree  perfect,  formed  by  men: 
And  accordingly  the  Hurons  have  gone 
fo  far  as  to  formYome  fuch  ideas,  and  give 
names  to  them.  For  example,  they  have 
a  word  which  denotes  trees  fimply ;  o-  - 
thers  which  denote  certain  fpeciefes  of 
trees,  of  fruits,  and  of  animals ;  others  that 
4enot^  works  of  art,  without  the  additiop. 
of  any  quality. 


2^^,  la  generalization,  they  have  begun 
to  go  beyond  the  loweft  fpecies,  not  only  in 
trees,  but  in  animals:  For>  though  they 
have  not  a  word,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
to  exprefs  the  genus  animal^  yet  they  come 
pretty  near  it,  having  a  general  word  which 
denotes  the  ^quadrupeds  oftheforejt^  and  ano- 
ther which  denotes  the  tame  quadrupeds^ 
fuch  as  dogs. 

%dljj  They  have  made  fome  progrefs  in 
that  moft  artificial  part  of  fpeech  the  verb; 
for,  in  ihtfirjl  place,  they  have  carried  ab- 
flra<aion  fo  far,  in  fome  few  inftanccs,  that 
they  have  abftrafted  the  adtion  from  the  a- 
gent,  and  from  every  circumftance  accom- 
panying it,  and  have  invented  a  word  to  ex- 
prefs it  fimply  by  itfelf.  Then  they  have 
made  the  diftin£tion  of  the  three  perfons ; 
and,  in  fome  few  of  their  verbs,  this  diftinc- 
tion  is  marked  by  a  variation  or  inflexion  of 
the  word,  as  in  the  expreffion,  /  am  hurt^ — 
Thou  art  hurti — He  is  hurt^  the  fame  word, 
with  a  diflFerent  ihfledion  in  the  beginning, 
cxprefles  all  the  three  perfons.  This  indeed 
is  uncommon ;  but  it  is  not  fo  uncommon 
that  one  of  the  perfons  (hould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  a  variation  of  the 
word  J  as,  in  the  word  which  fignifies  to 


Jheeze^  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  prefent  is 
diftingui(hed  from  the  firft  perfon  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  letter  y  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word.  Thus,  the  firft  perfon,  Ifneeze^  is  at- 
fonftay  and  it  is  the  fame  with  the  third ; 
but  the  fecond  perfon  is  fatfonjla.  And  in 
this  very  verb  there  is  a  mood,  namely,  the 
infinitive,  viz.  at/hon/ia^  denoting  the  adion 
by  itfelf,  without  any  perfon.  I  have  found 
too  one  verb,  and  but  one,  where  there  is  a 
diftin£tion  of  the  time  by  a  variation  of  the 
word;  it  is  the  verb  fignifying /(?y2r/,  in 
which  the  prefent,  I  fay^^  is  diftinguiflied 
from  the  perfect,  Ihavefaid^  by  a  diflFerent 
form  of  the  word. 

,  But  thefe  are  all  improvements  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  language.:  For  the  ori- 
ginal ftate  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  what  ftill 
remainis  of  it,  was  as  I  have  reprefented  it, 
and  ftill  continues  fo  with  refped  to  the  cafes 
of  noun^,  and  the  fyntax;  which  inclines  me 
to  befieve,  that  thefe  two  parts  of  language 
are  of  moft  difficult  invention. 

There  is  one  thing  concerning  thefe  Hn- 
rons  which  deferves  our  notice ;  that,  altho* 
tliey  are  but  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  life,  and  their  language  particularly  is,  as 
we  have  feen,  fo  impcrfeft,  yet  they  have  a 
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decimal  arithmetic  fuch  as  we  have;  for  they 
count  to /M,  and  then  turn  back  again,  as  we 
do.  Our  author  has  given  us  the  names  of 
the  principal  numbers  up  to  two  thoufand, 
which  I  have  fet  down  below  for  the  enter* 
tainment  of  the  curious,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  dieir  lan- 
guage *.     Whether  their  arithmetic  goes 

♦  I,  Efcate;  a,  Tcni;  3,  Kachia;  4,  Dae;  j.Onyche; 
^^Houhahea;  7,  Sotaret;  8,  Ateret;  9,  Nechon;  lo, 
-ASaji  ;Vi  I y  Afian-efcate-efcarhet ;  1 2>  Aflan-teni-efcarhet; 
13,  AfTan-hachin-efcarli^t;  14*  AfTan-dac-efcarhet;  15, 
Afian-onyche  efcarhet;  16,  A^n-houhahea-efcarhec;  17, 
Aflan-fotaret-efcarhet;  18,  Aflan-ateret-efcarhet;  19, 
Aflan-nechon-e^carhet ;  20,  Tcni-quivoiffan ;  21,  Teni- 
quivoiiTan-efcate-jefcarhct ;  30,  Hachin-quivoiffan ;  40, 
Dac-quiii;oiffan  ^  50,  Onyphe-quivoiflan ;  60,  Houliahea^ 
quivoiflan;  70,  Sotarct-quivoiflan ;  80,  Ateret-quivoiflan; 
go,  Nechon-quivoiflan ;  locEgyo-tivoiflan;  200,  Teni- 
tcvoigna-voy;  1000,  Aflen-attevoignavoy;  2000,  Teni- 

tivoifTan-attevoignaToy. And  their  arthmetic  goes  no 

farther ;  at  leaft  our  author  fays  nothing  more  of  it. 

I  will  alfo  give  the  names  of  numbers  among  the  j4U 
gonkins  another  nation  in  North  America,  from  the  Ba- 
ron Hontan's  Vcya^es^  vol.  2*f.  217,  1,  Pcgik;  2,  Ninch; 
3,  Niflbae;  4,  Neou;  5,  Narau;  6,  Ningoutoua/Tou;  7, 
Ninchouaflbu;  8,  NiflbuafTou;  9,  ChangafTou;  lo,  Mi- 
taflbu;  If,  Mitafiba-achi-pegik ;  I2»  Mitaflbu-achi-ninch; 
13,  MitafToQ-acbi-niflbue;  14,  Mitaflbu-achi-neou;  15, 
Mitaflbu-achi-narau;  i6»  MitaiTou-achi-ningotouanbu; 
17,  MitaiTou-achi-ninchouairou;  18,  Mitaffou-achi-nif- 
fouafibu;  19,  MitaCoa-achi-changafibu;  20,  Ninchtana; 
2i»  Ninchtana-achi-pegik;    22>   Ninchtana^achi-ninch; 
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farther,  our  author  does  not  fay  ;  but  I  i- 
magine  it  does  not,  as  I  do  not  think  their 
fphcre  of  life  does  require  any  further  ufe 

23»Ninclitana-achi-nifroue  ;24,Ninc]itsuia-ac]ii-neoii ;  25, 
Ninchtana-achi-narau;  26»  Ninchtana-acht-ningoto«af- 
fou;2  7,Ninchtana-achi-ninchoafrou ;  28,Ni]ichtaiia-aclii- 
nifToaflbu;  29,  Nincbtana-achi-changaffo;  30,  Niflbaemt- 
una;  31,  Niflbuemiuna-achi-pegiky  &c.;  40,  Neomi- 
tana;  50,  Naran-mitana ;  60,  Ning-oucouaiToa-mitaiia ; 
70,  NinchouafTou-mitana;  80,  Nifouaflbu-mitana;  90, 
Changaflbu-mitana;  ioo>  Mitafibu-nutana ;  tooo>  Mi- 
taflou-mitaflbu-mitaaa. , 

From  this  account,  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Algonkins,  they  have  two  words  deno- 
ting the  number  ten^  viz,  mtaffifUi  and  fftitami^  and  there- 
fore it  ii  an  error  of  Hontan,  or  of  his  printer,  when  he 
makes  the  name  of  tnventy  to  be  mnchtana  ;  for  it  ihould 
be  n'tnch-mitaHa  :  that  is,  t^ice  ten^  in  the  fame  manner  as 
mjfnu-rmtana^  thrice  ten^  and  fo  on«  till  we  come  to  a 
thoufand,  which  is  ten  tcH'times  mnd  ten-fmej ;  that  is,  the 
cube  ov  third  potuer  oi  ten. 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  curious,  I  will 
fubjoin  an  account  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new-difcovered  ifland  of  OtaheitCf  in  the  South  fea»fur- 
nifhedmeby  Mr  Banks,  whofe  heroic  Jabours  in  fearch  of 
knowledge  do  honour  to  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  as  well 
as  to  his  country.  The  Otaheiteans  count  to  i  o,  and  then 
turn  back,  as  the  Hurons  and  Algonkins  do.  The  names 
of  the  cardinal  numbers  are  as  follows,  i,  Tahai  ;  2. 
Rua;  3,  Torou;  4,  Ita;  5,  Rima;  6,  Whenu;  7,  Hetu;  8, 
Warow;  9,  Iva;  10,  Ahourou.  When  they  have  got 
thus  far,  they  turn  back  as  we  do,  and  fay,  fnn-tahai,  that 
is,  one  ntore^  or  11 ;  nta-rua,  12 ;  and  fo  on,  till  they  come 
to  20,  for  which  they  hare  a  new  Vord,  tahai't^ett^  that 


of  numbers ;  and  I  obferve,  that  men  in  that 
ftate  of  human  nature  very  feldom  go  far- 
ther in  any  thing  than  the  neceffities 
of  life  require.  The  people  of  Kara- 
fchatka  go  no  farther  than  the  number 
tijuentyy  the  number  of  their  toes  and  fin- 
gresj  and  then  they  afk,  Whatjhall  ^we  do 
next?  *  And  the  arithmetic  of  the  Caribs 
we  are  t6ld,  goes  no  farther  than  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  in  Homer,  viz.  to  the  num- 

is,  one /core.  Then  they  proceed,  not  by  /<?«/,  hxxVhj /cores, 
{siymg,  ta^ai'taofi'taSaSf  tahaitaou-rua;  that  is,  one /core  and 
oncy  one /core  and  Pwo^  and  fo  on,  not  flopping  as  we  do,  and 
turning  back  at  30,  but  going  on,  and  faying,  one /core  and 
ten  J  one /core  and  eleven,  one  /core  and  t'welvey  and  fo  on,  till 
they  come  to  forty,  which  they  call  rua-taou,  that  is,  tnu9 
fcore>  Then  they  go  on,  counting  in  the  fame  way,  till 
they  come  to  toroutaou,  that  is  three  fcore.  or  6a;  and  fo 
they  go  on  till  they  come  to  ten /core ,  which  they  call 
Qou-manna.  Then  they  go  on  in  the  lame  manner  till 
they  come  to  ten  times  tenfcore,  that  is,  2000,  which  they 
call  mannu't{ne ;  and  then  they  go  on  till  they  come  to  ten 
times  that  number,  or  tnventj  thoufand^  which  they  call 
torou'tine;  and  after  this  they  have  no  new  name  for  any 
number,  though  Mr  Banks  believes  they  may  count  far- 
ther. 

•  This  fa^  is  taken  from  the  Annual  Regtfier  for  the 
year  1 764,  p.  4,  where  there  is  an  account  given  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kamfchatkay  taken  from  the  Ruffian  dif- 
coveries  in  that  country. 
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nouns ;  and  they  have  even  adjedives.  They 
have  likewife  thofe  pegs  or  nails  in  the 
ftrudure  of  language  which  we  call  con- 
jundions.  But  they  have  very  little  of  com- 
pofition  or  derivation.  They  want  cafes  al- 
together, as  well  as  the  Hurons;  and  their 
fyntax,  except  that  they  have  conjundions, 
and  fome  prepofitions,  is  as  imperfed. 

The  Caribbee  language  has  an  affinity, 
as  I  obferved  before,  with  that  of  the  Gali- 
bi ;  but,  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  the 
miflionary  above  mentioned,  it  appears  to  be 
more  imperfed,  though  not  fo  imperfed  as 
that  of  the  Hurons  ;  for  they  have  fome 
kind  of  derivation  and  compofition,  and 
more  tenfes  for  their  verbs  than  the  Hurons : 
But  they  often  exprefs  a  whole  fentence  by 
a  word  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  the  Gali- 
bi  language. 

So  far  therefore  the  art  of  language  ap- 
pears to  be  advanced  among  the  Galibi  and 
Caribs,  and  even  among  the  Hurons; 
but  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  in  none  of 
the  nations  that  are  accounted  barbarous, 
it  has  not  gone  further:  For  there 
is  a  people  that  they  call  Garani^  in  the 
country  of  Paraguay  in  South  Ameri- 
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Englifh,  by  a  greater  circumlocution.  This 
is  an  accuracy  of  thinking,  which  fhews 
them  to  be  far  advanced  in  the  grammatical 
art,  and  makes  me  have  the  fame  conje£ture 
concerning  them  that  I  mentioned  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  Galibi.  For  I  think  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  they  who  have  made  fo  little  pro- 
grefs  in  the  other  arts  of  .life,  fhould  have  in- 
vented fo  complete  a  language ;  and  as  they 
could  not  have  learned  it  from  any  of  the 
nations  prefently  in  their  neighbourhood,  I 
think  it  is  very  probable,  that,  fome  time  or 
other,  by  one  of  the  many  changes  and  re- 
volutions that  have  happened  in  this  earth, 
they  have  been  connected  with  fome  more 
civilized  nation,  from  whom  they  have  learn- 
ed to  fpeak. 

There  is  another  language  of  art  fpoken 
in  South  America,  by  a  nation  inhabiting  a 
part  of  that  great  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  Patagonia.  Of  this  language 
we  have  an  account,  in  a  fmall  book  very 
lately  publiftied  by  one  Thomas  Falkner, 
a  Jefuit  of  Paraguay,  who  was  40  years 
in  South  America,  and  is  now  a  chap- 
lain in  a  popifli  family  in  England.  And> 
according  to  his  account  of  it,  which  I  think 
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rich  as  the  Greek,  having,  befides  the  ordi- 
nary tenl'es,  a  preterperfedt,  two  aorifts,  and 
two  futures.  And  it  has  not  only  recipro- 
cating verbs,  like  the  Greek  middle  verbs, 

Englifli  and  the  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  which  arc 
no  more  than  corruptions  of  the  Gothic,  and  likewife  the 
modern  Greek,  being  a  corruption  of  the  antient,  have  no 
dual  number. 

It  may  bethought  that  barbarians  would  naturally  ufe 
the  dual  number,  becaufe  they  had  two  eyes,  two  hands, 
apd  two  legs.  It  might  as  well  be  fuppofed  that  they 
would  ufe  a  pentad  number,  becaufe  they  have  five  fingers 
upon  each  hand,  and  five  toes  upon  each  foot.  Befides, 
if  the  ufe  of  the  dual  number  be  fo  natural  a  thing,  how 
came  the  nations  that  had  once  the  ufe  of  it  ever  to  lay 
it  afide,  as  it  is  fo  much  more  eafy  to  retain  what  we  have 
than  to  acquire  any  thing  new?  It  therefore  appears 
that,  through  ignorance  and  barbarity,  thofe  nations 
have  loft  this  part  of  the  art  of  the  languages  they  once 
fpokc,  as  well  as  the  reft.  As  to  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  think  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  firft  feparated 
0/7^  from  multitude^  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  number, 
flopped  at  the  duad,  and  were  able  to  invent  fo  artificial  a 
thing  as  even  the  moft  barbarous  language  is,  before  they 
could  count  three,  it  is  a  notion  that,  1  think,  can  hardly 
be  ferioufly  maintained. 

Thofe  who  imagine,  that  there  was  no  pbilofophy  in 
the  world  before  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  or  even  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  will  no  doubt  think  it  incredible,  that  lan- 
guages, fo  antientasthe  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Gothic,  fhould 
derive  any  thing  from  philofophy.  Thofe,  likewife,  who 
^cy  that  the  world,  the  older  it  grows,  muft  neceffarily 
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but  alfo  verbs  which  diftinguifh  by  fledion, 
not  only  the  pronoun,  which  is  the  agent  of 
the  adion,  but  the  pronoun,  which  is  the 
fubje£t  of  it,  whether  it  be  /,  thou^  ive^yCy 
hcy  or  they. 

There  is  another  language,  from  the  name 
of  which  we  (hould  expeft  nothing  but  rude- 
nefs  and  barbarity,  and  yet  it  is  a  great 
work  of  art,  fuch  as  may  be  compared  even 
to  the  Greek,  and  in  many  refpeds  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  Latin.  The  language  I  mean 
is  the  Gothicy  the  parent  of  all  different 
dialedts  of  the  Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Ger- 
man, the  Dutch,  Swedifli,  Danifh,  Icelan- 
difli,  and  ofthe  Engl  ifli  among  the  reft.  There 
is  only  one  book  of  it  extant,  and  that  but 

become  the  wlfer,  and  more  learned  in  all  the  arts  and 
fcienccs,  particularly  in  this  mod  ingenious  and  ufeful 
art  of  language,  will  laugh  at  wnat  I  have  faid  of  the 
corruption  of  languages  in  later  times;  and  will  thizik 
that  the  difufc  of  a  dual  number,  fo  far  from  being  a  cor- 
ruption, b  an  improvement  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic— 
But  for  fuch  readers  I  do  not  write;  nor  for  fuch  philo- 
fophers  as  cannot  find  out  either  art  or  philofophy  in  the 
ftru<5lure  of  the  Greek  language.  The  fame  philofophers, 
I  fuppofc,  difcover  no  wifdom  or  contrivance  in  the  fa- 
bric of  the  univerfe;  but  imagine  thktthe  one  may  have 
been  produced  by  mere  matter  and  moticn^  without  m'md 
as  they  think  the  other  grew  out  of  mere  popular  nfe, 
and  was  formed  as  it  were  by  ^bami. 


a  fliort  one,  viz.  a  tranflation  of  the  four 
gofpels,  which  is  preferved  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Upfal  in  Sweden.  There  are  alfo 
preferved  fome  fragments  of  the  epiftle  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  From  thefe  remains, 
fmall  as  they  are,  we  difcover  that  it  is  a 
complete  language  in  itfelf,  having  its  roots 
all  of  its  own  growth,  from  which  it  forms 
the  reft  of  its  words  by  derivation  and  com- 
pofition ;  and  it  is  copious  enough  to  exprefs 
every  thing  in  thofe  tranflations  by  words 
of  its  own,  without  borrowing  one  from  the 
original  Greek,  as  I  have  been  affured  by  a 
gentleman  learned  in  language,  and  who 
has  ftudied  this  very  diligently.  It  has  all  the 
feveral  parts  of  fpeech  diftinguifhed  from 
one  another,  and  among  others  the  adjedive 
of  three  genders.  It  forms  the  cafes  of  its 
nouns  by  flediion,  and  has  five  declenfions  as 
wallas  the  Latin;  in  all  which,  there  are 
four  cafes,  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by 
the  difference  of  termination,  viz.  the  nomi- 
native, genitive,  dative,  and  accufative.  It 
has  an  article  of  three  genders,  as  the  Greek 
has,  and  alfo  a  dual  number  in  the  two  firft 
pronouns,  and  in  the  verbs.  Thefe  have 
four  moods,  as  well  as  the  Latin  verbs^ 
formed  by  the  change  of  tetmiuatioDi  and 


three  tenfes,  with  the  variety  of  perfons  and 
numbers,  all  formed  in  the  fame  way.  And, 
Iqjlly^  it  has  prepofitions,  conjundions,  and 
a  regular  fyntax  * 

The  learned  reader,  when  he  confiders 

the  figure  that  the  Goths  have  made  in  the 

Jiiftory  of  Europe,    will   not    perhaps    be 

much  furprifed  that  they  Ihould  have  fpoken 

\  a  language  io  perfed.     But  what  will  he 

j  fay  of  the  language   of  the  Laplanders,  a 

\  people  as  obicure  as  they  are  barbarous? 

I  There  is  a  grammar  of  the  language  of 

\  the   Laplanders   of   Findmark,   a   country 

I  to  the  North  of  Norway,  and   under   the 

?  dominion  of  the   King   of  Denmark,  pu- 

i  bliftied  by  a   Dane  called   Canutus  Ltemi^ 

I  «x,  w^ho  intitles  himfelf  profeffor  of  the  Lap- 

!  land  language.     And   he  muft  have  under- 

ftood  it  very  well,  as  he  was  ten  years  miC* 

iionary  among  them,  and  jpreached  to  them 

[  '  in  their  own  language  f-  And  that  he  was 

'  a  man  of  letters  and  a  grammarian,  is  evident 

from  the  Latin  ftyle  which  he  writes.     The 

grammar  I  have  not  feen  ;   but,  in  the  ac- 

♦  Sec  E(h}ard  Lyes  Saxon  and  Gothic  Dictionary ^  lately 
publiflied,  with  a  grammar  of  thefe  languages,  by  Q^m 
fflahning, 
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count  which  he  has  pubhfhed  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  has  given  us  the  fubftance  of  it ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  it  is  a  regular 
language  of  art,  having  all  the  parts  of 
fpeech,  compofition,  and  derivation,  with 
cafes,  numbers,  tenfes,  perfons  and  moods 
of  verbs,  formed  by  fledion.  It  has  alfo  a 
regular  fyntax  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  it 
has,  like  the  Gothic,  a  dual  number  in  the 
two  firft  primitive  pronouns,  and  likewife  . 
in  the  verbs,  both  marked  by  fledion.  This 
fo  remarkable  an  affinity  betwixt  the  two 
languages,  perfuades  me,  that  either  the  one 
is  derived  from  the  other,  or  that  they  are 
both  of  the  fame  original  ftock. 

Further,  there  is  a  language  fpoken  by  a 
people  ftill  more  barbarous  than  the  Lap- 
landers; and,  if  we, may  judge  from  the 
country  and  climate  that  they  inhabit,  the 
moft  miferable  people  on  earth,  I  mean  the 
Grecnlanders ;  which,  from  the  account  given 
of  it  by  an  author  who  ihould  have  been  ve- 
ry will  informed  concerning  it,  may  be  alfo 
reckoned  a  language  of  art.  The  author  I  mean 
is  David  Crantz,oneof  a  religious  fociety  in 
Moravia  called  Unitas  Fratrum^  which  was 
inftituted  chiefly  for  the  purpofe  of  propa- 
gating the  gofpel  among  barbarous  nations, 


He  was  fent  by  the  fociety  to  vifit  their 
miffion  in  Greenland ;  and  he  has  publiihed  a 
hiftoryof  that  country,  from  the  memoirs  of 
miffionaries  who  had  been  there  about  thirty 
years;  and,  among  other  things,  he  has  given 
us  a  particular  account  of  the  language  of 
the  country ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  it 
is  rvot  a  barbarous  language,  tho'  fpoken  by 
fo  barbarous  a  people,  but  a  language  of 
art*  The  fubftance  of  what  he  fays  of  it  is. 
That  ithasall  thefeveral  parts  of  fpeech,  even 
the  adjedive,  and  is  very  rich  in  words. 
The  tenfes  of  its  verbs,  of  which  there  are 
five  conjugations,  are  formed  by  fle<ftion. 
It  is  has  one  cafe,  viz.  the  genitive,  formed 
in  the  fame  way ;  the  reft  by  prepofitions> 
as  we  form  ours:  And  it  has  a  dual  number, 
as  well  as  a  fmgular  and  plural,  all  marked 
by  the  termination.  What  is  more,  it  has  a 
regular  fyntax,  the  fubftantive  always  begin- 
ning the  fentence,  as  our  author  fays ;  the 
other  words  being  conneded  together  by 
copulatives  and  infinitives.  Our  author, 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  both  of  fenfe  and 
learning,  fays  of  this  language,  *   That  it  is 

*  notfo  raw  and  incomplete  as  we  might  ex- 

♦  pe<fl  from    fuch  unrefined  people.     One 
f  might  rather  entertain  the  conjedure,  that 


*  they  muft  have  had  fome  judicious  clear  " 

*  heads,  to  reduce  their  tongue  to  fuch  aa 

*  artful  and  pretty  rule.  *  *  He  has  obfervcd 
in  it  one  thing  in  which  it  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew,  viz*  the  ufe  of  afixa  and  faffixa. 
And  it  may  be  further  obfcrved,  that  it  ha8» 
like  the  Hebrew,  no  more  than  the  three  pri- 
mary tenfes,  viz.  the  prefent,  paft,  and  fu- 
ture. And,  what  I  think  a  remarkable 
conformity,  the  radical  part  of  the  verbt 
from  which  all  the  reft  are  derived,  is  the 
third  perfon  finguiar  of  the  paft  tenfe :  And 
there  is  alfo  a  refemblance  in  the  order  and 
ftrudureof  the  fentences,  the  fubftantive  al- 
ways going  before  the  adje^iveor  participle, 
I  think  it  therefore  evident,  that  this  lan- 
guage is  not  the  invention  of  fo  barbarous 
a  people,  but  that  it  is  a  dialedk  of  the  He- 
brew, or  Teutonic,  or  fome  other  oriental 
language,  that  has  come  from  the  Eaftern 
parts  of  Europe,  or  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Afia,  having  fpread  with  the  people  into 
this  remote  northern  country,  from  whence 
it  has  been  propagated  to  the  coufttries  ad- 
joining to  Hudfon's  Bay  inhabited  by  the 
Efquimaux  Indians,  who,  as  it  is  now  dif- 
covered,  fpeak  the  fame  language  with  the 
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Greenlanders.  Of  this  wonderful  propa- 
gation of  language  through  countries  fo  re- 
mote from  one  another,  1  fhall  fay  more  in 
the  fequel. 

The  laft  language  I  (hall  mention  deferves 
particular  notice,  being  the  moft  artificial,  if 
not  the  moft  perfect  language,  of  any  that  I 
have  hitherto  mentioned.  It  is  the  language 
of  the  Algonkins^  once  a  great  and  flourifli- 
ing  nation  ip  North  America,  till  they  were 
almoft  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  mother-tongues  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  the  Huron  being  the  other ;  and 
all  the  other  languages  in  North  America 
are  dialeds  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  two.  La 
Hontan  fays,  that  the  Algonkin  is  the  learn- 
ed language  of  Canada,  as  much  efteemed 
there  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  in  Europe  * ; 
and  he  has  given  us  fome  account  of  it, 
but  a  very  imperfedt  one.  I  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  be  better  informed  concerning 
it  by  the  French  Jefuit  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, who  had  a  much  better  opportunity 
of  knowing  it  than  the  Baron  Hontan; 
for  he  was  feven  years  miffionary  among 
the  Albinaquois,  a  nation  of  Indians,  who 
fpeak  a  dialed  of  this  language,  of  which 
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he  was  perfedly  mafter,  as  other  wife  he 
could  not  have  difcharged  the  duty  of  his 
miflion.  What  he  told  me  of  it  was  ia 
fubftance  as  follows. 

Although  it  be,  as  I  havefaid,  a  very  arti- 
ficial language,  as  will  afterwards  appear, 
it  ftill  retains  feveral  marks  of  a  primitive 
language,  though   much  farther    removed 
from  the  origin  of  the  art  than  the  other 
mother-tongueof  North  America,  that   be* 
ingthe  language  of  the  moft  antient  people 
of  North  America,  viz.  the  Hurons.     for 
example,  it  has  not  that  part  of  fpeech  we 
call  an  adjedive,  that  is,  a  word  denoting  a 
quality^  exifting   in   an  indefinite  fubjed; 
but  they  fupply  it  by   the  verb ;    as  if,   in 
Englifh,  I  faid,  In'ftead  of  a  nvijh  man^  a  man 
*who  is  ivi/e ;   or,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
idiom  of  their  language,  as  if,  inftead  of 
faying  in  Latin,   vir  fapiensy  I  fhould  fay, 
vir  quifapit. 

iido^i  They  have  no  word  to  exprefs  the  ac- 
tion fimply  and  abfolutely;  ex.  gr.  they 
have  no  word  denoting  the  abftradt  adion 
of  doing ;  but  it  rauft  be  doing  fome  par- 
ticular thing,  or  kind  of  thing.  In  like 
manner,  they  have  no  word  to  exprefs  fim- 
ply going;  but  they  have  one  denoting 
going  by  land^  and  another  exprefiitvg  gohig 


by  'water.  And  there  is  m  all  their  verbs 
a  diftindion,  which  (hall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained, whether  the  fubjedb  of  the  adion 
is  definite  or  indefinite :  So  that  the  verb  al- 
ways comprehends  in  fome  fort  the  fubjed:, 
and  never  denotes  the  adion  fimply  and  ab- 
ftradedly. 

2fioj  They  have  no  pofleffive  pronouns, 
but  only  a  primitive  one,  which  they  like- 
wife  ufe  for  a  pofleffive. 

^lOy  They  had  not  originally  in  their 
language  any  abftradt  nouns,  that  is,  fub- 
ftantives  expreffing  abfl:ra<a  qualities  of  fub- 
ftances,  though  they  have  now  got  ten  fuch 
words,  as  (hall  be  afterwards  explained 

5/^,  They  have  not  yet  got  ten  words  ex- 
preffing abftrad  relations,  fuch  as  father  or 
Jon;  but  they  have  words  which  exprefs  my 
father,  or  my /on. 

Thefe  are  the  marks  of  rudenefs  and  fim- 
plicity  in  their  language.  But  the  follow- 
ing fhew  a  great  deal  of  art  and  contrivance. 
For,  In  the  firft  place,  as  to  the  found  of 
their  language,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety, ufing  all  the  letters  we  ufe,  except  on- 
ly the/ and  the  v,  which  none  of  the  North- 
American  languages  ufe :  Whereas  the  Hu« 
ron,  befides  wanting  the/  has  none  of  the 
labial  confoaants.    Then,  they  have  fcveral 


afpirates,  and  alfo  long  and  fhort  fyllables. 
And  Mr  Roubaud  mentioned  fome  words 
fignifying  different  things,  which  are  only 
diftinguifhed  one  from  another  by  the  length 
or  fliortnefs  of  the  fyllables.  Further,  the 
language  is  far  froiti  being  harfh,  or  of  un- 
pleafant  found :  But,  on  the  contrai-y,  is 
fweet  and  flowing ;  for  you  very  feldom  find 
in  it  two  confonants  together ;  and  by  eli- 
fions,  where  it  is  neceffary,  they  prevent 
the  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one  another. 

With  refpedl  to  the  vrards  confidered  as 
fignificant,  they  ufe  thofe  three  great  artifi- 
ces of  language  which  I  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned, viz.  compofition,  derivation  and  in- 
fledion. 

With  refped  to  compofition,  they  have  as 
much  of  it  as  any  other  language,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  words  are  com- 
pofed  of  verbs  and  adverbs,  (the  adverb  be- 
ing a  part  of  fpeech  much  ufed  by  them), 
expreffing  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  the 
nature  of  the  thing  fignified.  Derivation  al- 
fo is  ufed  by  them  as  in  other  languages;  and 
particularly  they  have  a  great  number  of  de- 
rivatives from  the  third  perfon  Angular  of 
the  prefent  of  the  verbs,  by  which  they  ex- 
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exprefling^  that  they  have  it  only  by  re- 
port. 

The  voices  and  moods  they  form  alfo  by 
infledlion;  by  which  I  would  be  underftood 
to  mean)  an  alteration  of,  or  an  addition  to, 
the  final  fyllable  of  the  word. 

As  to  the  perfons  of  their  verbs,  they  form 
two  of  them,  viz.  the  firft  and  fecond,  by 
prefixing  to  the  verb  the  pronoun ;  but  as 
there  is  only  one  other  perfon,  they  fay  that 
needs  no  mark  of  diftin£tion ;  and  therefore 
they  give  you  only  the  fimple  tenfe'  of  the 
wb,  without  any  thing  prefixed.  They 
have,  like  fome  other  of  thofe  barbarous 
languages  which  I  have  obferved,  two  firft 
perfons  plural,  diftinguiflied  by  inflection; 
the  one  including  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
fpeech  is  addreflcd,  as  when  we  (ay,  ive  are 
all  men;  the  other  excluding  him,  as  when 
an  Englifhman,  fpeaking  to  a  Frenchman> 
fays,  nve  Englijhnnen  dofo  and  Jo.  This  in 
French  is  denoted  by  the  expreflion,  nous 
autres. 

But,  befides  what  is  commonly  cxpreffcd 
by  inflection  of  verbs,   the  Albinaquois  de- 
note in  that  way  the  fubjeCt  of  the  adion,  or 
the  noun   that  is  governed  by  the  verb, 
N  n  a 


a  derivative  verb  which  expreflcs  the  nega- 
tion of  the  adion. 

By  this  variety  of  expreflion,  the  forms 
of  their  verbs  become  almoft  infinite;  fo 
that  Monf.  Roubaud  reckons,  that,  from  a 
fingle  prefent  of  a  verb,  there  may  be  fomc 
hundreds  of  different  forms  derived,  and 
many  more,  if  the  verb  be  noble ;  and  as  the 
different  forms  are  commonly  exprefled  by 
addition  of  fyllables,  this  makes  their  verb 
run  out  into  a  prodigious  length  of  word. 
He  gave  me  for  example  the  verb  neteberdan^ 
which  fignifies,  I  gov  em  fome  indefinite  thing; 
ind  he  fhowed  me  more  infiedions  and 
changes  of  that  verb  than  I  could  well  num- 
ber, bcfides  very  many  more  which  he  could 
upon  recolledion  ^dd.  I  obferved,  that  in 
all  thofe  changes  the  two  fyllables  tether  al- 
ways remained  invariable,  and  they  were  the 
only  part  of  the  verb  that  did  fo;  from 
whence  I  was  apt  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
fyllables  denoted  the  adion  of  the  verb  ab- 
folutely  and  fimply.  But  he  faid,  there  was 
no  fuch  thing  in  the  language,  and  that  Z^- 
her^  though  it  may  be  called  the  theme  or 
radical  verb,  had  no  fignification  at  all  by 
itfclf. 
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pradice,  without  troubling  themfelves  much 
about  the  reafon  for  it. 

Mr  Roubaud  obferved,  while  he  was  a- 
mong  them,  that  the  miflionaries  had  made 
conliderable  alterations  in  their  language, 
not  only  by  giving  them  new  names  for 
things,   but  by  introducing  new  forms  of 
fpeech;  and  particularly,  that  they  had  taught 
them  to  form  from  their  verbs  abftrad  fuhp 
ftantives ;  that  is,  fubftantives  expreffing  the 
abftrafl:  quality,  fuch  as  we  form  from  our 
adjedives,  as  from  good^  goodncfs^  and  the 
iike.  And  he  fufpefts,  that  they  have  learn- 
ed in  like  manner  from  the  miflionaries  to 
form  verbal  nouns,  i.  e.  fubftantives  exprejt- 
fing  the  adion  of  the  verb  abftradedly,  as 
from  cnrro^  cur/us ;  and  his  reafon  for  think- 
ing fo  is,  that  they  do  not  ufe  this  way  of 
fpeaking  in  converiation  among  themfelves, 
but  only  with  the  miflionaries.     And  this> 
and  other  alterations  which  the  miflionaries 
have  introduced,  makes  the  language  they 
fpeak  with  one  another  fo  difi^erent  from 
what  they  fpeak  with  the  mi^naries,  that 
)ie  was  often  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  them 
converfmg  with  one  another. 
From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the 
Nn4 


Albinaquois  I  am  difpofed  to  conjefture,  that, 
in  the  progrefs  of  language,  which  I  ima- 
gine has  been  very  long,  there  ha«  been  in-^ 
vented  a  language  too  artificial,  fuch  as  this 
of  the  Albinaquois,  and  fuch  as  it  is  faid  the 
Armenian  language Js  *,  before  a  language 
of  complete  art  was  formed,  which  is  al- 
ways as  fimple  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
will  permit.     Firft,  there  was  a  language  al- 
together rude  and  barbarous,  fuch  as  we  have 
defcribed;  then  was  formed  a  language  of 
art ;  but  by  very  flow  degrees,  as  we  have 
alfo  feen.     Before  the  art  was  completed, 
.    there  was   an  intermediate  ftage  of  a  lan- 
guage, too  intricate  and  complex  in  its  ftnic- 
ture.    And  in  this  refpedt  I  imagine  the  in-!' 
vention  of  language  refembles  the  invention 
of  machines.     At  firft   a  machine  is  con- 
trived very   clumfy,   and   anfwering  very 
ill  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  intended;  then 
art  falls  to  work  with  it,  and  makes  it  bet- 
ter; but  focomplex,  and  with  fo  many  fprings 
and  movements,  that  it  is  not  eafily  ufed. 
But  art  ftill  proceeding,  ind  obferving  the 
flefefts  and  inconveniences,  at  laft  devifes  a 

*  See  Dr  Smith  on  the  formation  of  languages,  p. 452, 
^hcre  he  fays,  that  the  ArmenJan  language  has  no  Icis 
|han  ten  cafes. 


way  of  fimplifyiiig  the  machine,  and  ma- 
king it  perform  its  operations  with  as  few 
powers  and  movements  as  poilible:  And 
this  is  what  I  call  the  perfection  of  art.  To 
this  perfeSion  the  language  of  the  Albina* 
quois  is  not  yet  arrived :  But  I  cannot  doubts 
that  if  the  Albinaquois  were  to  cultivate  arts 
and  fciences  as  much  as  the  antient  Greeks 
did)  and  among  other  arts  the  art  of  Ian- 
^  guage,  they  would  come  at  laft  to  fimplify 
their  language,  and  make  it  perhaps  as  per* 
fe6l  as  the  Greek. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  prefent  to  the  reader  the 
progrefs  of  the  firft  operations  of  the  hu- 
man  intelled,  I  mean  abftradlion  and  gene** 
ralization>  as  deducible  from  the  progrefs 
of  language.  For,  as  I  have  obferved,  we 
can,  in  that  progrefs,  trace,  with  great  .cer- 
tainty, the  progrefs  of  the  humatimind.  And, 
itiiht firft  place,  the  individual  is  generalized, 
as  it  exifts  in  nature,  the  fubftance  with  its 
qualities,  the  adion  with  its  circumftances. 
$0  that,  at  firfli  there  will  be  no  abftradion, 
except  of  the  mod  general  attributes,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  time  and  place.  For,  without  fome 
previous  abftradkion,  as  wc  have  feen,  there 
can  be  no  generali?ation  j  and  the  perception 
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would  be  nothing  but  a  perception  of  fenfe. 
Then  more  qualities  would  be  abftr^dled 
from  the  fubftance,  more  circumftances  frcnn 
the  ai6tion  ;  and  the  idea  would  then  con^ 
iift  of  the  fubftance)  and  its  principal  qua* 
litieS)  thofe,  at  leaft,  which  attraded  the  at- 
tention of  the  obferver  moft ;  and  of  the 
ad:ion  and  its  principal  circumftances.  The 
idea  of  a  bear^  for  example,  would  be  taken 
1  off  only  with  the  qualities  of  fize,  ftrength> 

1  or  fiercenefs;   and  the  idea  of  the  adlion  of 

I  beatings  with  the  circumftances  of  violenty 

!  or  gentle,  with  or  without  effufion  of  blood. 

The  "nextAep,  in  this  progr^fs  of  the  mind, 
18  to  diveft  the  fubftance  altogether  of  ita 
qualities,  the  adion  of  its  circumftances; 
and  fo  form  a  feparate  idea  of  each.     And 
thus  far  the  Hurons  have  gone.     For  they 
have  generalized  many  fubftances  by  them-* 
felves  J  and  they  have  begun  to  generalize 
aaions  in  the  fame  manner.      The  next 
idea  would  be  farther  removed  from  the  in- 
dividual, and  more  the  operation  of  the  in- 
telled:    For  it  would  reprefcnt  fomething 
that  does  not  exift  in  nature,  but  is  intirely 
the  creature  of  the  mind ;  I  mean  the  idea, 
of  a  genus,  fuch  as  that  of  animal  or  vegeta-* 
ble.    And  here  top  the  Huron  has  begw  tp 


m^kefomeprogtefs:  For  tho'  he  have  not 
come  fo  far  as  the  ^^^as  I  h^ve  mentioned,  yet 
he  has  formed  the  notion  of  a  quadruped  of 
theforeft  and  of  a  tame  quadruped.  And  here 
ends  the  progrefs  of  the  Huron  J  fo  that  the 
further  progrefs  of  the  mind  we  muft  trace  in 
other  languages  more  perfeft.  And  from  thefe 
we  difcover,  that  the  next  ftep  of  abftradioa 
and  generalization  is  the  idea  of  qualities  ftill 
inherent  in  fome  fubftance,  but  not  in  any 
particular  or  definite  fpecies  of  fubftance,  but 
in  fubftance  in  general.  And  this  idea  is  ex* 
preffedby  apartof  fpeech  well  known  by  the 
name  of  adjedive,  but  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Huron,  nor  in  any  other  barbaro^as 
language,  that  I  know.  Th^  next  ftep 
we  can  alfo  trace  by  the  means  of  language, 
^nd  it  was  to  forni  an  idea  of  the  quality 
abftrafted  from  every  fubftance,  definite  or 
indefinite.  This  idea  is  expreffed  by  what 
the  grammarians  call  an  abflrafl  noun,  de^ 
noting  the  quality  in  abftrailo^  not  in  cm^ 
creto^  as  it  is  dqpoted  by  the  adjedive.  Of 
this  ]dnA2Stthtno\itL^goodnefsyjuJiicey  hra^ 
very  and  the  like.  And  that  fuch  was  the 
next  ftep,  in  order  of  time,  is  evident  from 
this,  that,  in  our  langxxagc,  in  Greek,  and 


Latin,  and,  I  believe,  every  language,  the 
nouns  of  this  kind  are  all  derived  from  the  cor- 
refponding  adjedives;  whereas,  if  the  order 
of  things  had  been  followed,  and  not  the 
progrefsof  our  minds,  the  etymology  would 
have  been  juft  the  reverfe :  For  the  abftradted 
quality  is  undoubtedly  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  the  quality  joined  with  any  fub- 
ftance.  And,  accordingly,  by  philofophi- 
cal  etymology,  as  I  fliall  fhew  in  another 
part  of  my  work,  jiift  is  to  be  confidered 
as  derived  from  jujltce^  not  jujlice  from 

The  next  ftep,  I  imagine,  would  naturally 
be,  to  form  feparate  ideas  of  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time,  pkce,  and  manner  of 
aOion— of  the  perfons  adling — ^whether 
the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  perfon— the  dif- 
pofltions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  with 
rcfpe£t  to  the  adion — ^and,  Iqftly^  whether 
the  adion  was  fuflFered,  or  done.  By  fuch 
abftra&ii^s.  and  generalizations,  were  pro- 
duced adverbs,  conjugations  of  verbs,  ten- 
fes,  moods,  and  voices. 
.  The  laft  p^rt  of  this  progreft,  that  ap- 
pears from,  the  ftru£bure  of  language,  is 
the  formation  of  ideas  of  the  connexions 
and  dependencies  of.  things  upon  one  aao« 


ther,  and  their  relation  to  one  another  in  re- 
fped:  of  time,  place,  lituation,  caufe  and  ef- 
fe(3:,  and  the  like.  From  thefe  ideas  arife 
the  declfenfion  and  cafes  of  nouns,  and  thofe 
parts  of  fpeech  we  call  preppfitions  and  con- 
jundions.  It  is  by  fuch  words  that  the  fyn- 
tax  of  language  is  chiefly  formed ;  andasfyn* 
tax  is  the  laft  thing  perfe^SeA  m  language, 
it  from  thence  appears,  that  thofe  abilradt 
ideas  of  rdations  are  among  the  laft  formed 
by  the  human  mind. 

The  progrefs,  by  thefe  fteps,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  has  been  very  flow;  for  which  it 
is  not  diflBcult  to  account,  from  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  of  the  nature  of  abftradtion.  For, 
being  immerfed,  as  we  have  fliewn,  in 
matter  and  fenfe,  at  our  firft  entrance  into 
this  life,  and  perceiving  pnly  by  the  inter- 
vention of  bodily  organs ;  when  we  come  to 
think  in  this  new  way,*  and  which  may  be 
called  unnatural,  as  it  feparates  what  is  in 
nature  united,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  go 
on  flowly,  and  with  difficulty,  abftra£king 
very  little  at  firft,  then  more;  and  ftill  go- 
ing on  from  abftradion  to  abftradion, 
till  at  laft  wc  arrive  at  the  ideas  oi 
highcft  abftraaioii,  which  are  of  all  others 
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the  fimplefti  and  in  the  order  of  nature  firftf 
but  lafl  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  a  rery  fmall 
part  of  mankind  are  able  to  afccnd  fo  high, 
when  we  confider  how  far  thofe  univerfals 
are  removed  from  our  original  perceptions. 
Thus  it  appears^  that,  from  the  ftudy 
of  language,  if  it  be  properly  conduced,  the 
hiftory  of  the  human  mind  is  bed  learned, 
efpeciallj  in  the  firft  fteps  of  its  progrefs,  of 
which  it  is  impoflible  there  can  be  any 
other  record  than  what  is  preferved  in  Ian- 
guage. 


CHAP.        XL 

Several  ^ejlions  concerning  the  firjl  Lan-- 
guages. — What  Wtmds  of  them  ivere  firfi 
invented^  or  what  Names  of  Things. — 
Whether  they  have  any  Radical  Words. — 
Whether  there  be  only  one  primitive  Lan^ 
guage. 

IT  may  be  afked  concerning  thofe  pri- 
mitive languages,  What  words  in  them 
were  firft  invented?    My  anfwer  is,  That 


if  by  nvords  are  meant  what  are  commonly 
C2\\tdi  parts  of  fpeech^  no  words  at  all  were 
firft  invented  ;  but  the  firft  articulate  founds 
that  were  formed  denoted  whole  fentences  ; 
and  thofe  fentences  expreffed  fome  ap- 
petite, defire,  or  inclination,  relating 
either  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  com- 
mon bufmefs  which  I  fuppofe  muft  have 
been  carrying  on  by  a  herd  of  favagcs, 
before  language  was  invented;  And  in  this 
way  I  believe  language  continued,  perhaps 
for  many  ages,  before  names  were  invent- 
ed *.     For  that  the  firft  articulate  cries  ex- 

*  And  now  I  will  give  the  explication  I  promifed  of 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  Horace. 

<*  Donee  verba(quibus  voces  fenfufque  notarent/ 

«  Nominaque  invenere."— 
Where  Horace  makes  a  diftindion  betwixt  verha  and 
fiBfrnna^  which  has  not  been  explained  by  any  commen- 
tator, that  I  know;  but  which,  if  rightly  under- 
fiood,  agrees  pcrfedlly  with  my  fyftem;  for  by  verba  he 
means,  as  T  underftand  him,  thofe  articulate  founds  ex- 
prefling  only  appetites  and  defires;  and  this  I  think  he 
has  fufficiently  explained  himfelf  by  the  defcription  he 
has  given  of  them, — quibus  voces  fenfufque  mtarent :  Im- 
porting, that  the  firfl  words  marked  the  inarticulate  cries 
formerly  ufed,  which  I  underftand  to  be  meant  by  voces ^ 
and  by  confequence  the  inclinations  and  feelings  of  the 
mind  expreffed  by  thofe  cries,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  ynovd  fenfus :  For  tliat  word  in  Latin 
does  not  denote  ideas,  or  the  operations  of  the  intcUeft, 
but  Che  movements  of  that  part  of  our  mind  which  Is 
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names  to  trees,  and  to  thofe  animals  that 
they  hunted  or  tamed. 

It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  the  au- 
thor before  quoted  *,  and  I  think  a  very 
probable  one,  that  the  firfl  names  of  objedks 
were  proper  ifames  denoting  the  individual; 
but  afterwards,  by  being  applied  to  objeds 
of  the  fame  kind,  on  account  of  their  re- 
femblance,  they  became  general  names  of 
the  fpecies.  For  the  natural  progrefs  of  the 
human  mind,  with  which  language  always 
keeps  pace>  is  from  individuals  to  generals; 
and  therefore,  as  individuals  mud  necefla- 
rily  have  been  firft  known,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  firft  named. 

The  radical  words  in  a  formed  language 
may  be  ^id,  in  one  fenfe,  to  be  the  firft 
words  of  the  language,  and  accordingly  are 
called  primitives.  But  fqch  words  are  far 
from  being  the  firft  invented  words :  For 
the  barbarous  languages  having  no  compo^ 
fition  or  derivation,  can  have  no  roots;  but 
they  belong  only  to  artificial  languages,  and 
are  the  invention  of  the  grammatical  art,  to 
make  the  words  of  a  language  conned  and 

*  Dr  $mitl|  on  the  fonnation  of  langoage,  in  the  be* 
ginning. 
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hang  together,  imd  to  fave  the  too  great 
multiplication  of  theni,  as  (hall  be  after- 
wards £hcwn.  And*  in  general,  it  is  Jn  vain 
to  feek  for  any  thing  like  art  in  the  truly 
J)rimitive  languages;  which  being  produced 
by  the  neceffities  of  life,  and'ufed  only  to 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  thofe  lieceflitieS,  had  at 
firft  ho  rule  or  analogy  of  any  kind:  So 
that,  whatever  we  find  like  art  or  regularity 
in  them,  we  are  fure  is  an  improvement  of 
the  original  jargon. 

There  is  another  qiieftion  concerning  lan- 
guage that  has  been  much  agitated,  name- 
ly, Which  is  the  truly  primitive  language 
from   whence  all   the  others  are  derived  ? 
Bnt  firft  I  think  it  ought  to  be  determined, 
whether  thtre  be  any  one   primitive   lan- 
guage.    Upon  the  fuppofitiori  indeed,  that 
fenj^iiage  could  not  have  been  invented  by 
rhan,  but  was  revealed  from  heaven,  it  is  e- 
vident,  that  this  revealed  language  is  the  6n- 
ly  primitive  one;  and  that  all  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  only  dialeds  of  it, 
nioreorlefs  pure.     And  then  the  queftion 
will  be.  Whether  that  firft  languaj^e  is  yet 
extant?  or,  if  it  be  loft;,  What  language  now 
remaining  comes  the  neareft  to  it?     But> 
on  the  other  hand,  fiippofing  language  to  be 
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the  invention  of  man,  (and  it  is  upon  that  fup- ' 
pofition  I  proceed),  i  fee  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  was  invented  only  by  one  nation, 
and  in  one  part  of  the  earth  j  and  that  all  the 
many  different  languages  fpokenin  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  America,  and  the  hew  world 
that  we  have  now  difcovered  in  the  South 
fea,  are  derived  all  from  this  common  parent. 
And,  accordingly,  I  have  all  along  fpoken, 
not  of  one  primitive  language,  biit  of  pri- 
mitive languages  in  general.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion,  that 
every  nation  has  invented  the  language  it 
ufes  :  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  fo  difficult  an  art  as  language  has  not 
been  the  invention  of  many  nations; 
but  having  been  once  invented,  and  being 
by  its  nature  of  long  duration,  as  well  as 
eafy  communication,  it  has  been  propaga- 
ted to  countries  vci7  diftant  from  thofe  where 
it  was  firil  invented.  But  the  duration  and 
propagation  of  language  is  a  curious  fub- 
jed,  which  deferves  to  be  confidered  and 
explained  at  fome  length ;  after  which,  we 
fhail  be  beiter  able  to  judge  whether  one 
language  could  be  Jpread  all  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.    * 
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C      H      A      P.  XII. 

Of  the  Duration  of  Language^  and  tbcTa-- 
cility  of  its  Propagation.^ — Of  the  Celtic^ 
and  the  great   Extent  oj  €ountry  over 
nvhich  it  isfpread. — Of  the  Teutmic^  and 
its  Propagation.--^f  the  Greek  and  La^ 
tin^  and  their  Conneilion  with  the  Teuto- 
nic. — That  the  Latin  is  the  fame  Lan-^ 
guage  ^th  the  antient  Pela/gic;  and  of 
the  Affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  and  /fe- 
breiv; — ul/o  befwixt  the  Latin  and  He^ 
trufcan. 


AS  language  is  among  the  firft  arts  in*^ 
vented  by  men,  fo  it  is  among  the 
laft  that  are  loft     It  cannot  be  totally  and  at 
once  loft,  except  by  the  toul  deftrudion  of 
the  nation,  either  by  fo:ne.  natural  calamity, 
like  that  of  the  Atlantic  ifland  fmking,  as  it 
is  faid,  into  the  fea,  or  by  the  extirpation  of 
war.    In  this  laft  way  the  Celtic  language 
was  loft  in  England,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Saxons,  and^  was  preferved  only  in  the 


ftiountaitis  of  Wales,  which  were  not  con- 
quered by  them.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  moft 
other  conquefts,  the  language  of  a  country 
has  not  been  totally  loft,  but  mixed  with  that 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  out  of  that  mixture 
a  corrupt  language  produced.  This  was  the 
cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  na- 
tions. In  Italy,  for  example,  the  language 
that  took  place  after  it  was  fubdued  by  the 
Lombards,  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  the 
language  of  that  people,  which  is  the  pre-^ 
fent  italian.  In  France,  after  the  conquefl: 
of  the  Franks,  the  Language  was  mixed  of 
Latin,  ot  Tudefque,  or  Teutonic,  which 
was  the  language  of  the  Franks,  and  of 
what  ftill  remained  of  the  antient  language 
of  the  country,  viz.  the  Celtic;  and  of  thofe 
three  languages  the  modern  French  is  com* 
pcfed  *,  but  principdly  of  Latin. 

But  it  has  fometimcs  happened,  that  the 
conquered  retained  their  language  entire, 
and  that  even  the  conquerors  ad6pted  it. 
This  was  the  cafe  When  the  conquered  na- 
tion was  much  more  numerous  than  the 

♦  Sec  MonJ.  BuUcts  preface  to  his  Celtic  Dlaionary, 

O  o  3 


number?*  but ibr  another  reafon,  as  I  imagine, 
namely,  the  greater  excellency  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  made  it  in  time  prevail  even 
over  the  language  of  their  coiiquerors.  This 
happened  after  the  feat  of  the  empire  was 
removed  toConftantinople:  For,  though  La- 
tin continued  to  be  the  language  of  the 
court  at  Conftantiaople,  and  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred year3  ?;^^^U  down  to  the  time  of  Jufti- 
nian  the  Emperor,  who  compiled  a  great 
jbody  of  law  in  that  language,  which  is  the 
Roinap  law  that  we  ufe  at  this  day;  yet  the 
Greek  at  lail  prevailed,  infomuch  that,  with- 
in lei^  jthan  a  hundred  years  after  Juftjnian, 
they  were  obliged  to  tranflate  his  colledioji 
into  Greek  *.  And  when G)nftantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Latin  was  as  much, 
loft  in  the  Eaftern  empire,  as  the  Greek 
was  in  the  Weft. 

Fof  the  reafon  la{]t  ijientioned,  the .  very 
reverfe  has  happened  in  fome  inftances,  (luch 
is  the  variety  of  human  affairs  in  the  mat- 
tjer  of  language,  as  well  as   in  everj  thing 

*  This  tranOation  is  what  is  called  the  BaSUca-,  ari.d 
has  been  much  ufed  hy  Cujatius,  ^nd  other  lenmel  law- 
yers, in  cxplalnmg  and  corre^ing  Juftinian's  collec- 
tion. 
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elfe) ;  and  the  language  of  the  conquerors, 
though  iew  in  number,  has  become  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquered   nation.      Thus, 
when  the  Incasof  Peru  conquered  the  fevend 
provinces  of  that  country,  they  introduced, 
with  their  other  arts,  their  language,  which 
the  people  learned,  infteadof  the  barbarous 
jargon  that  they  fpoke  before  *;  and  the 
fame,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  Greece  when  they 
were  conquered,  or  rather  tamed  and  civili- 
zed, by  the  Pelafgi.— Bat  of  this  I  will 
fpeak  tnore  hereafter.     The  Romans  too 
endeavoured  to  make  their  language  univer- 
fal  through  the  whole  orbis  Romanusi  and» 
in  fome  of  the  provinces,  particularly  ia 
Gaul,  they  did  make  the  Latin  the  prevail- 
ing language.     But  ftill  the  Celtic  continu- 
ed to  be  fpoken,  at  leaft  among  the  lower 
fort  of  people :  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that, 
as  I  have  juft  now  obferved,  the  French 
has  at  this  day  fome  Celtic  in  its  compoli- 
tion* 

And  not  only  is  language  the  longed  K- 
ved  of  all  the  arts  of  men,  but  It  may  befaid 

^  GardUt/fb  dek  Vegctx  Royal  C6mmeataries  ofPenw 
Uh.  7.  c.  I./.  249. ;  f,  3-/..  253.  ^fifi^ 


to  live  even  after  its  death :  For  by  the 
writing-art  languages  have  been  preferved 
many  hundred  years  after  they  ceafed  to  be 
living.  In  this  way  the  learned  languages 
•of  Greek  and  Latin  continue  ftill  to  be  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  the  fcholar;  and 
the  Hebrew,  which  has  ceafed  to  be  fpoken 
thefe  two  thoufand  years,  (for  it  appears  td 
me  that  the  genuine  Hebrew  was  loft  a- 
mong  the  Jews  as  a  living  language  during 
the  Babylonia  captivity),  is  ftill  to  be  un- 
derftood.  And  what  is  yet  more  extraordi- 
nary, fome  languages,  even  without  literary 
monuments,  have  been  prderved  in  thfe 
countries  where  they  were  fpoken,  long  after 
they  ceafed  to  be  fpoken.  This  happens  by 
the  names  of  places;  for  in  this  way  the 
Celtic  is  preferved,  both  in  France  and 
'^^ Spain,  without  any  written  monuments: 
And  indeed  there  are  very  few  fuch  monu- 
ments of  that  language  to  be  found  any 
where.  As  language  therefore  is  the  moft 
lafting  of  all  the  memorials  of  men ;  (b,  of 
language  itfelf,  the  names  of  places  are  what 
laft  the  longeft. 

Another  obferyation  that  I  will  here  make 
concerning  language  is,  that  it  is  not  only 
moft  permanent  and  durable,  but  it  is  one  of 


thofe  arts  which  men  eafily  carry  about  with 
theni»  and  perhaps  is  that  of  all  others  which 
is  tjie  moft  eafily  communicated,  efpecialljr 
to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  ufe  of  fpeak- 
ing  any  other  language;  for   to  a  mute  fa- 
yage  it  would,  1  believe,  be  of  very  diffi- 
cult communication.     It  is  by  this  proper- 
ty of  language  that  the  fame  languages  have 
iieen  propagated  to  fo  many  parts  of  this 
earth :  For  where-ever  the  people  who  fpcke 
them  went,  there  alfo  the  language  ^duld 
go,  .  Now,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  wc  rid 
^he  migrations  of  nations,  or  of  colonies  from 
them,  were  very  frequent,  it  happened  in 
that  way   that   languages  yrere   very    far 
fpread  :     So  that  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  evefy  country  has  not  invent- 
pd,^2L  language  for  itfelf;   but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  the  greateft  reafon,  as  I  have 
-laid,  to  believA  thi^t  language  has  been  the 
iayention  butof  few  countrie&,and  that  from 
thofe  countries  it  has  been  propagated  to 
\xpany  others.     It  is  of  this  .propagation  of 
language  tha^t  I  am  now  tp  fpe?ik;    and  I 
will  begin  with  the  language  of  the  Celts, 
who  certainly,  if  4fiot  thempil  aptient,  were 
^mpng  the  mod  antient  inl^^ibijtants  of  Efi« 
.rope.  .      .         ''    ^  * 


The  Celtic,  if  I  can  believe  the  accounts 
J  have  heard  of  it,  is  fpread  over  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  to  be  found  ia 
places  fo  remote  from  one  another,  as  fliewSf 
that  there  rauft  have  been  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary intercourfe  and  communication  among 
men  in  antient  times.  The  French  Jefuij: 
above  mentioned,  from  whom  1  got  my  in- 
formation concerning  the  language  of  the 
Albinaquois,  told  me  as  a  fadl  which  he  him- 
felf  could  atteft,  that  one  of  his  miffion  ha- 
ving loft  his  way  in  the  woodi,  and  ftroUcd 
into  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  ftaid  long 
enough  there  to  learn  the  language  of  that 
people;  atter.  which  he  came  back  again  to 
his  countrymen;  and  happening  one  day  to 
go  aboard  a  French  Ihip  at  Quebec,  he  found 
there  among  the  failors  a  Bajque^  that  is,  a 
native  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains  on  the  fide  of  France, 
whom,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Efquimaux 
language,  he  yndcrftopd  very  welK  and  the 
Bafque  likewife  underftood  him,  fo  that  they 
converfed  together.  Now  the  language  that 
the  Bafques  fpeak  is  undoubtedly  a  dialed): 
of  the  Celuc  *;   and  it  is  now  difcovered, 

♦  This  is  a  fadldifputed   by   fome;    and  tliere  is  a 
Spanidi  dictionary  and  graounar  of  the  Bifcayan  lan« 


that  the  pfquimaux  language  is  the  fame 
which  is  fpoken  by  the  natives  of  Green- 
land. So  it  appears^  that  the  Celtic  was  not 
only  the  antient  language  of  France,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  but  that  it  has  fpread 
itfelf  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 

America. 

And  further,  with  refpeS  to  this  language^ 

I  am  informed  by  a  gendeman  from  the 

-highlands  of  Scotland,  who  was  fome  years 

guagej  whicb  is  ^  dialed  of  the  Bafqup  fpoken  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  PyTennees:  And  from  this  graixunar 
and  didionary  it  appears,  as  it  is  faid»  that  there  is  no 

"  connexion  betwixt  it  and  that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  fpo- 
ken in  the  highlands  of  ScotlaxKl,  commonly  called  U>e 

,  Coilic  or  Erfc.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  a  Welch  gentleman^  of  the  name  of  Wil- 
liams, who  was  fome  time  in  the  country  of  the  Bafques, 

*  fays,  that,  ^t  firft,  indeed  he  did  not  underftand  their 
lanp^nage;  but,  when  he  had.  bees  feme  time  among 
them,  he  difcovered  that  the  dj£Ference  betwixt  it  and 
the  Welch  was  in  the  prpnunciation,  more  than  in  the 
words ;  fo  that  he  came  foon  to  underftand  them,  and 

'  they  him.    It  is,  however,  probable,  that,  if  he  had  on* 

^  ly  feen  the  words  in  a  grammar  or  dl&ionary,'  writXox 
in  the  letters  to  be  founded  after  the  Spanilh  fafhion, 
he  would  hardly  hate  difcovered  any  affinity.  Belldes 
this,  there  is  a  curious  fa^,  related  by  Lhoyd  in  his 

<  Archaeologia,  that  the  names  One  lumbers,  in  the  BiiP- 
eayan  language,  are  the  names  of  the  fingers  in  Welch. 

'  So  that  the  na^e  of  xht  thumb  (lands  for  one;  the  name 
of  xhc  forefinger^  for  ^lMf ,  &c» 
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in  Florida  in  a  public  charaSer,  that  the 
language  of  the  natives  there  has  a  great  af*- 
finity  with  that  dialed  .of  the  Celtic  which 
•is  fpoken  in  thofe  highlands;  and  particu^ 
larly,  that  their  fotm  of  falutation,  by  which 
they  afk  you,  Are  you  nvcll?  is  the  very 
fame  *• 


•  It  feems  very  extroardinary  how  the  Cclric  latt^ 
guage  fbould  have  found  its  way  from  Europe,  or  the 
sorth-mofl  part  of  America,  to  a  country  fo  very  re- 
fnote  as  Florida,  through  fo  many  nations,  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  fpeak  languages  altogether  different.  But 
there  is  a  fad  related  by  one  Herbert ^  a  Weichman,  that 
will  account  for  it.  This  Herbert  was  a  great  traveller 
in  the  lall  century,  and  has  publiihed  a  book  of  travels, 
in  which  he  has  taken  occafion  to  relate,  that  a  difpute 
having  happened  about  the  fucceflion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  party  that  was 
worded,  with  their  prince  at  their  head,  imbarked,  and 
went  in  fearch  of  a  country  where  they  migfit  live 
quietly ;  and  having  direded  their  courfe  wcliward,  af- 
ter a  long  navigation,  they  landed   iomewhere  m  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  and  made  a  fetilement  there.    After 
which  a  part  of  them  having  returned  to  Wales,  came 
back  a'gain  with  more  ihips,  and  a  greater  number  of 
men,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  colony,  which  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  natives.  This,  our 
author  iays,  is  recorded  by  feveral  Wdih  hillorians; 
and  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  faet  that  cannot  be  contcited. 
And   indeed  the  truth  of  it  is  ftrongly  fupported  by 
the  affinity  which  the  gentleman  above  mentioned  ob- 
^rved  betwiit  the  language  of  Florida  and  the  Celtic. 


moirsof  the  Celtic  language,  publillied  ia 
French,  in  three  -volumes  in  fofio,  at  Bejan^ 
forty  in  1759. 

The  Teutonic  alfo  is  a  language  very  -fac 
fpread.  It  is  at  prefent  the  language  of  all 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Iceland;  and  th^  Englifli  is  a  dia^ 
le<a  of  it.  I  he  parent  of  this  iangilage  i8?the 
Gothic;  of  which,  belides  Ibme  irifcriptiohii 
there  is  only  extant  a  tranflation  ot  the  four 
gofpels,  prclerved  in  the  univcrfiry  of  Up^ 
fal  in  Sweden,  and  fome  fragments  of  the  e- 
piftle  of  Paul  to  the  K>mans.  But  we  know 
it  was  once  the  language,  not  only  of  the 
Goths,  but  of  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards, 
and  the  Jepidae:  Far  Procopius,  a  con- 
temporary hitturiaii,  tells  us,  that  all  thofe 
nation:>  Ipoke  the  fame  language  *.      Now, 

corded  in  the  annals  of 'Iceland,  whidi  was  firft  peopled 
from  Norway,  and  from  whence  the  colony  came  that 
made  the  fettlement  in  Greenland.  See  a  Hiflory  of 
Denmark^  publifhwd  by  one  MalleU  in  French,  i  •  1765, 
In  (hort,  it  appears  from  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind, 
that  wonderful  migrations  of  people  have  happened  in 
diflPerent  ages  of  thj  world,  and  by  that  means  lan- 
guages have  been  propagated  to  countries  very  remote 
from  thofe  where  they  were  firft  fpoken. 

*♦  See  Procop.  de  hello  Vandalico^  lib,  i  cap,  2.;  and  CroU 
preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Procopma^ 


aa  the  Goths^  andr  in  general,  dl  the  conque- 
rors of  the  Roman  empire,  came  from  the 
antient  Scythiaand  Sarmatia,  that  is,  the 
north-eaft  parts  of  Europe  and  north-weft  of 
Afia,  comprehending  all  the  country  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Tartary^  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Mufcovy  and  Siberia,  it  is 
evident,  that,  fome  time  or  another^  the  Go- 
thic muft  have  been  the  language  of  all  that 
great  traQ:  of  country.  And  accordingly 
there  are  ftill  remains  of  it  there  to  be  found. 
For  there  is  fo  great  a  refemblance  betwixt 
the  language  prefently  fpoken  in  Perfia  * 
and  the  Teutonic,  that  it  is  impoflible  it  can 
be  accidental.  And  Bufbequius  the  Ger- 
man, who  in  the  fixteenth  century  was  fent 
ambaflador  by  the  Emperor  to  Conftanti- 
liople,  relates  fj  that  he  there  converl'ed  with 
two  men  from  Crim-Tartary,  and  fomid, 
that  the  language  there  had  a  great  affinity 
with  the  German.  For  proof  of  which,  he 
has  given  us  their  names  of  numbers,  which 

♦  That  country  is  at  prefcnt  inhabited  by  a  Tartar 
nation ;  and  fuch  were  the  Parthians,  who  poflcfled  them* 
Telvcs  of  it  fome  time  after  the  'death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    See  Herodian's  Hijiory. 
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&re  plainly  Teutonic;  and  alfo  fevcral  other 
words,  out  of  many  more,  that  he  heard, 
which  any  man  who  knows  Englifli  may 
underftand.  And  not  only  have  they  thofe 
veftiges  of  the  language  of  the  Goths  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  eaft;  but  their  characters,  I 
mean  the  l^unic  letters,  are  to  be  found  there. 
For  Strahlemberg,  the  Swediih  officer,  who 
has  written  an  account  of  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary,  relates,  that  he  found  Runic  infcrip^ 
tions  in  the  deferts  of  Tartary.  * 

♦  Sec  Mallet's  Hlftory  of  Denmark,  book  i.  cap.  13. 

P-  345- 

It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  fwarnis  of  people,  which 
at  diflPerent  times  oVer-ran  the  Roman  empire^  under  the 
TLZvcits^o^GotksiWiJjgothSyOjiragoihsyVandalsyAllandSfLombardsi 
and  Jepidacy  came  originally  from  the  north,  and  were  nor- 
thern nations;  for  the  fadt  is,  that  they  all  came  from  the 
eaft,  which  is  the  true  officina  gentium^  not  the  north  j  and  ' 
were  but  one  nation,  divided  into  different  tribes,  and 
diftinguiflled  by  different  names.  For  they  were  all  orfgi- 
nally  Goths  or  Getes,  two  names  for  the  fame  people,  as 
is  evident  from  many  paffages  of  antient  authors,  coN 
kiftcd  by  a  very  learned  writer,  Robert  SheringhafHy  de  An* 
gloruvigentisor'igine,csip,  g»p.  I'jg.^tcap,  lo.p.  189.;  where 
Jie  likewife  (hews,  that  the  Got/>i  were  the  fame  people 
with  the  Scythae ;  the  former  being  the  name  which  the 
people  gave  themfelves>  the  latter  the  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  them ;  and  which  was  the  only  name  by 
which  they  were  known  in  antient  times,  before  they  broke 

Vol  I.  P  p 


If  it  could  be  further  proved,  that  the 
Celtic,  and  Teutonic,  or  its  parent  the  Go- 
thic,  were  originally  the  fame  language. 


mtb  the  Rotoan  empire.  Now,  tliat  the  Goths  came  from 
the  eaft}*  and  particularly  from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  ad- 
joining cotmtries,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  monu- 
ments of  them  ftill  to  be  found  there/fuch  as  their  lan- 
guage and  characters,  but  from  what  Grotius,  in  his  -pre- 
face to  Procopius,  relates  of  one  Jofaph^t  Barbaras,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  -v^ho  had  lived  in  thofc  countries ; 
and  reported,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pa!uf 
Maectisy  there  vras  a  people,  who  called  thcmfehr^s  Gethr^ 
and  their  country  Gothia.  And  Jofeph  Scaliger,  in  his 
Canon,  I/agog.  Hb*  3.  A  138.  affirms,  that  tshere  were  peqple 
calling  themfclves  Goths,  who  fivcd  in  the  territory 
of  Praecop  in  Crim-Tartary^  and  ufcd  the  Gothic,  letters 
invented  by  Wulphila  the  Gothic  bifliop.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  ^refent  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  came  from  the  T^uric  Cherfonefe^  and 
other  countries  about  the  Euzine  and  Paltu  Maeotit.  A- 
mone  the  laft  invaders  of  the  Roman  entire  were  the 
Hunns,  who,  as  Ammianus  MarcellinOs  informs  us,  lib* 
31.  cap.  2.  came  likewife  from  beyond  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
They,  after  ravaging  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  fettled 
at  laft  in  Hungary;  and  are  now  called  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  Hungarians ;  but  they  call  themfelvcs 
Majan,  What  this  name  meant  no  body  knew  till  late- 
ly, that  the  Ruffians  difcovered,  in  that  trad  of  country 
which  lies  betwixt  the  Black  fea  and  the  Cafpian,  apeo* 
pie  who  call  themfelves  by  that  name.  This  fad  I  have 
from  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  has  been 
muchabread,  and  of  whofc  accuracy  as  well  as  TCracity 
aobody,  who  tog'^s  hiio?  cwji  have  any  doubt* 
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which  Is  the  opinion  of  M.  Bullet  above 
mentioned,  it  would,  I  think,  eftablifh  this 
propofition,  That  there  was  but  one  language 
antiemly  fpoken  all  over  the  north,  north- 
eaft,  and  weft  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
and  weftern  parts  of  Afia.     Now,  I-fliould 
think  it  mighf  be  difcovered,  with  pretty 
gr^al  certainty,  whether  there  was  any  affi- 
nity betwixt  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  by 
comparing  the  moft  antient  remains  of  the 
Celtic, .  Which  I  believe  the  poems  of  Offian 
are,  with  the  moft .  antient  remains  .of  the 
Teutonic,  fuch  as  the  Edda,  and  other  old 
Icelandifh  poems,  and  with,  what  is  ftill  more 
antient,  the  remains  of  the  Gothic.     This 
would  be  a  very  fine  field  of  criticifm,  by 
which  1  think  a  great  difcovery  might  be 
made,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  language, 
but  with  refpea  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind: 
For,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  languages  were  originally  the  fame, 
it  would  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  two  races 
of  people  were  likewife  the  fame  originally  *. 

♦  Since  the  firft  cdition|of  this  volume  was  publifhed,  I 
have  fcen  a  pamphlet,  written,  as  I  am  informed,  by  Major 
Valiancy,  the  fame  who  has  publifhed  a  gratftmar  of 
that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  fpoken  in  Ireland.  In  this  pamj 
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were  at  lead  the  firft  who  introduced  cl^ 
ty  and  arts  into  Greece,  and  eftabli  Ihed  i 
and  government  there  *,  we  can  fhew  fr 
good  authority,  came  originally  from  A 
where  fome  of  them  were  at  the  time  of  I 
Trojan  war,  into  Qreece  "f •     An  d,  befi  ! 

«^X^uretr6i  ^tfcvTui.     Strab.  lib.  7. 

t  This  faft  is  proved  by  no  lefs  authority  than  th; 
Homer,  who,  in  what  relates  to  geography  and  the  ii  I 
bitants  of  the  feveral  countries  he  fjpeaks  of,  may  be  1 
counted  a  mod  authentic  hifloriao.     He  reckons  the  I 
lafgi  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries, //w^.  3.  verf.  840.  1 
ipeaks  of  them  as  very  numerous;  for  h^  mentions  t 
in  the  plural  number,  ^vXx  n  fX«0-f«r.  AQd  as  to  their 
gration  from  Ada  to  Greece,  we  know,  that  the  pe(  ; 
palTed  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other  two  fev  ; 
ways;  either  by  fea,  and  then  they  commonly  took  I 
ifland  of  Crete  in  their  way;  or  they  paffed  the  Ht  i 
fpont,  and  came  into  Greece  by  land  through  Thr 
Macedonia,  and  ThefTaly.     Now,  it  appears,  that  1 
Pelafgi  came  into  Greece  both  ways;  at  leaft  it  is  evic  1 
from  Homer,  that  they  were  in  Crete  about  the  tim 
the  Trojan  war,  Odyf.  19.  verf,  172.  etfeqq.     And  by  I 
fame  authority  it  is  proved,  that  they  were  at  that  ti  1 
or  had  been,  in  Theffaly :     For  he  mentions  a  trad 
country  there,  which  he  calls  HiAarffx^r  A^fof,  Iliad, 
verf.  681.  in  contradiflinAion  to  the  Argos  in  PeiopoE  1 
fus.     And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he  dignifies  the  Pe 
gi  with  an  epithet  which  he  bedows  upon  no  other  nati  1 
diough  very  frequently  upon  individuals :     For  he  c;i 
Hhem  im  ni;^«^r«»,  Odyjf.  19.  verf  177.    Thereafon 
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the  teftimony  of  authors,  we  have  ftill  a 

ftrongcr  proof  from  the  names  of  places,  by 

f  which  we  can  trace  their  progrefs  all  the 

I  way  from  Afia  into  Greece,  through  Thrace, 

}  •  .  .     .      . 

I  commentator  Euftathius  gives  for  this  epithet  is»  that  thej 

•were  the  *  only  people  in  Greece  who,  after  Deucalion's 

i  flood,  preferved  the  ufe  of  Ittters.    That  they  had  the 

ufe  of  letters  before  the  people  of  Greece,  and  brought 
them  firft  into  that  country,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  as  they 
brought  with  them  likewife  many  other  more  neceflary 
arts  of  life,  and  taught  them  to  the  favages  of  Greece, 
that  of  itfelf  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  Homer's  giving 
them    this    title   of  fuperiority    and  excellence.      But 
further,  by  the  afliftance  of  Herodotus,  the  moft  antient, 
and,  I  think,  the  moil  diligent  and  accurate  Greek  htfto- 
rian  that  is  preferved  to  us,  we  can  trace  their  progrefs 
all  the  way  from  the  Hellefpont  into  Peloponnefus;   for 
he  fpeaks  of  them  as  having  been  once  fettled  near  the 
Hellefpont,  the  fame  Pelafgi,  he  fays,  who  afterwards  in- 
habited Attica.    Then  he  mentions  them  as  dwelling  in 
Samothracia,  and  there  inftituting  the  Samothracian  myf^ 
teries.     Next,  he  fpeaks  of  them  as  poffcffing  that  part  of 
ThefTaJy  called  Phthictisy  which  no  doubt  is  thellfA«rfluf 
ii^r«5  above  mentioned  ol  Homer.    This  was  in  the  time 
of  Deucalion.     The  third  generation  after  that,  they  in- 
habited, fays  Herodotus,  the  country  under  the  moon- 
tains  Olympus  and  Cffa,  called  Hefliaietis.    From  thence 
being  driven  by  the  Cadmeans,  they  moved  to  the  country 
near  to  Pindus  in  Macedonia,  and  took  the  name  of  Ma- 
cedonians.    From  thence  to  Dryopis;  and  from  Dryopis 
they  came  into  Peloponnefus,  where  they  took  the  nanie 
of  Dorians^  lib.  i.  cap.  56.  et  57.     And  not  only  are  the 
Pelafgi  to  be  in  this  manner  traced  from  Afia,  but  tkerc 
arc  other  nations,  or,  as  I  rather  believe,  other  tribes  of 


came  trom  tne  cait,  tnere  is  aii  tnc  realon  m 
the  world  to  believe,  that  their  language  was 

the  fami  nation,  to  be  found  upon  the  road  from  thence. 
Thus  the  'Exx^ng  and  the  Ax«i«<>  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  inhabited  that  part  ofTheffaly  where  Achilles  reign- 
ed, and  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  his  fubjeds,  Iliad.  2  • 
Vfr/»  684.  But  thefe,  we  know  well,  in  after  times,  fpread 
themfelves  all  over  Greece.  The  Hellens  particularly 
came  to  be  the  governing  people  in  Greeoe,  and  at  laft 
gave  their  name  to  the  country  and  the  people.  And 
even  in  Homer's  time  we  fee  that  the  Acbaci  had  got  into 
Peloponnefus ;  and  were  fo  powerful  there,  that  he  calls 
by  their  name,  as  well  as  by  the  name  of  Dan^i^  the  whole 
Greeks. 

♦  Homer  tells  us,  that  there  was  in  Aiia  a  Pelafgic  city 
of  the  name  of  LanJJaj  Iliad.  2-  verf.  841.  There  was  a 
city  of  the  fame  name  in  Macedonia,  another  inTheflaly, 
one  in  Attica,  and  a  fourth  in  Peloponnefus,  For  it 
feems,  that  the  Pelafgi  from  Larifla  in  Aiia  gave  the 
name  of  their  mother-city,  as  was  very  natural,  to  the 
new  cities  which  they  foimded  in  the  dtflferent  countries 
where  they  fettled.  Thus  Helenus  in  Virgil,  built  in 
Epirus, 

farvam  Trojam^  Jimulataque  magms 
Pcrgama.  Virg. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  they  called  the  rivers  and  moun« 
tains  in  the  new  country  by  the  names  of  thofe  in  the 
old.  Thus,  there  was  an  Olympus  in  Theilaly  and  in 
Peloponnefus;  and,  in  like  manner,  there  was  an  £a- 
rotas  in  Theflaly  and  in  Laconia.  See,  upon  this  fub- 
jca,  Salmaf.  De  Hellemft.  fart  2.  ^,  361.  j  where  he  gives 
more  examples  of  the  like  kind. 
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fome  dialed  of  the  Gothic,  Celtic,  or  what- 
ever other  language  was  fpoken  in  the  wet- 
tern  parts  of  Afia,  or  eaftern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; and,  as  I  fhall  fhow,  that  the  antient 
Greek  and  Pelafgic  were  the  fame  language, 
what  is  here  faid  of  the  Pelafgic  muft  be  un- 
derftood  likewile  of  the  Greek.  I  know, 
that  the  vanity  of  the  generality  of  the 
Greeks  made  their  language,  as  well  asthem- 
felves,  the  growth  of  their  country.  But  the 
more  learned  and  wife  of  them  were  above 
this  vulgar  prejudice;  and,  particularly,  E- 
phorus  the  hiftorian  *,  and  Plato  the  philo- 
fopher,  acknowledged,  that  the  barbarians 
were  more  antient  than  they:  And,  if  fb, 
their  language  muft  have  been  more  antient 
too.     And  accordingly  Plato  admits,  that 

*  This  Ephorns,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  was  a  very  di- 
ligent inquirer  into  the  origin  of  nations  and  cities,  and 
wrote  a  book  upon  the  fubjc<5l.  He  fays,  not  only  that 
the  barbarians  were  more  antient  than  the  Greeks,  but 
that  Greece,  in  antient  times,  was  inhabited  by  various 
harku-ous  nations.  With  him  agrees  Strabo,  who  men- 
tions fcvcral  of  thcfc  antient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  fuch 
as  the  CauconeSy  the  Lelcgeu  and  the  Dryopes^  befides 
the  Pelafgi,  p.  494.  After  this,  how  ridiculous  muft 
the  vanity  appear  of  fome  of  the  later  Greeks,  pa'^'cu- 
larly  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  who,  in  his  pr^oemium^  fcru- 
pies  not  to  a/Fert,  that  Greece  was  the  native  country,  not 
pply  of  philofophy  and  arts,  but  even  of  the  bumaji  racp  I 


there  are  many  words  in  tlie  Greek  language 
which  they  got  from  the  barbarians;  and 
particularly  the  words  wv^  and  JSw^,  denoting 
^re  and  ivater^  and  many  others  *,  he  fays, 
are  Phrygian,  And  there  is  thehigheft  pro- 
bability, that  their  names  for  the  other  two 
elements  came  from  the  fame  fource. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  Greek 
derives  from  the  Phrygian,  or  any  other 
language  in  Afia,  fuch  words  as  the  names 
of  the  elements,  which  muft  have  been  a- 
mong  the  firft  names  in  every  language,  it 
is,  I  think,  a  convincing  proof  that  the  whole 
language  muft  have  come  originally  from 
that  country ;  and  the  name  of  one  of  thofe 
elements,  viz.  w«^,  is  clearly  the  fame  with 
the  German  or  Teutonic  name  for  that  ele- 
ment, j^r,  or  Jircy  as  we  call  it  in  our  dialed: 
of  the  Teutonic,  the  »  being  only  changed, 
as  is  very  common,  into  its  afpirate  ^,  mark- 
ed by  the  character  yi 

♦  Cratyhu,  tom^  i./.  410.  edit.  iStfrnjw;  where  he  fayj, 
that  the  wprd  »vm(,  fignifying  dogs^  is  alfo  a  Phrygian 
word.  Now,  as  the  dog  appears  to  be  among  the  the  fir(l 
animals  that  were  tamed  by  men,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
countries  where  there  are  hardly  any  other  tame  animals, 
as  in  North  America,  the  name  of  this  animal  muft  be 
fnppofed  to  have  been  among  the  firft  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  every  nation  wb^xetbe  animal  is  found. 


n.noiner  let  oi  capital  words  ia  every 
language  are  the  names  of  numbers,  which 
muft  have  been  coeval  with  every  language, 
as  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  a  nation 
Ihould  praftife  the  art  of  language,  or  indeed 
any  art,  without  the  ufe  of  numbers.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  in  moft  barbarous  and 
imperfea  languages,  fuch  as  the  Huron, 
the  names  of  numbers.  Now  it  appears  to 
me  cedent,  that  thofe  names  in  the  Teuto- 
nic, the  Perfian,  the  Greek,  and  its  moftan- 
tient  dialed  the  Latin,  are  the  fame  words, 
with  lefs  variation  than  could  be  expeded 
in  dialeds  fpoken  by  nations  living  in  coun- 
tries fo  remote  from  one  another,  and  that 
muft  have  come  off  from  the  parent-ftock 
at  times  fo  different*. 

Thofe  words  alfo  which  denote  the  rela* 
tions  of  confanguinity  among  men,  fuch  as 
father^  mother^  brother^  muft  have  been  a-, 
mong  the  firft  words  in  every  language. 
Now  it  appears,  that  thefe  names  are  the 
fame  in  all  the  four  languages,  I  mean,  the 
Teutonic,  Perfian,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  For 
as  to  the  Greek  names  »»t,{  and  />««r,{,  or  Tna-, 
tert  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  we  may  know,  from 

*  See  theproof  of  this,m  that  very  learn^dVork  tj£ 
ii^mfiOi,  Dc  HeUtHifiica,  p.  384. 


our  own  dialect  ot  the  ieutomc,  that  they 
^re  the  fame  in  that  language;  and  the 
Perfian  bader  and  mader  are  evidently  the 
fame.  And  the  Latin  vrordf rater ^  or  ^c^'-ic 
the  old  word  in  Greek,  from  whence  a  word, 
ftill  in  ufe  <Pf»T^M,  is  clearly  the  fame  word 
with  the  German  brydery  the  Perfiaa  brader^ 
and  our  word  brother  *. 

Since  therefore  fuch  capital  words  as  the 
names  of  the  elements,  of  numbers,  and  of 
fuch  near  relations,  are  common  to  the 
Greek,  Teutonic,  or  Gothic,  and  Perfian, 
befides  a  great  many  other  words  of  which 
we  can  ftill  trace  the  refemblance  t>  o^c  of 
three  things,  I  think,  muft  neceflarily  be 
true :  Either  the  Greek  muft  be  derived  from 
thtfe  other  languages ;  or,  fecondfyy  thofe 
other  languages  muft  be  derived  from  the 
Greek ;  or,  lajily^  they  muft  be  all  dialers  of 
the  fame  parent-language.  That  thofe  o-< 
ther  languages  are  not  derived  from  the 
Greek,  is  confefled  by  the  Greeks  them- 
felves,  when  they  admit,  that  the  barbarians 
are  more  antient  than  they,  and  that  they 

*  See  Sahftaf.  Mfaprayp.  394.  et  fifq, 

t  See  many  others  of  them  mentioned  hj  Salmaf.  nU 


borrowed  many  words  from  them;  and, 
without  fuch  admiffion,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account  I  have  given  of  the  migrations 
of  the  Pelafgi,  that  the  firft  who  imported 
arts  into  Greece,  and,  among  other  arts,  as 
may  be  fuppofed,  the  art  of  language,  were 
a  people  who  came  from  the  eaft.  And  to 
me  it  appears  evident,  both  from  the  reafba 
of  the  thing,  and  from  hiftory,  that  not  on- 
ly all  arts  and  fciences  came  from  the  eaft, 
but  even  the  race  of  men  who  peopled  Eu- 
rope, and  brought  with  them  thofe  arts, 
and,  among  others,  language,  without  which 
they  could  not  fubfift  in  the  ruder  climate 
and  more  barren  foil  of  Europe,  as  I  have 
fhewn  in  the  preceeding  book.  It  remains, 
therefore,  either  that  they  are  all  three  dia- 
lers of  the  fame  mother-rlanguage,  or,  what 
I  think  more  probable,  the  Greek  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  Teutonic  or  Go- 
thic. But,  whichever  of  thefe  two  is  the 
truth ;  or,  even  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  that 
the  Teutonic,  or  its  parent  the  Gothic,  is 
derived  from  the  Greek ;  if  the  affinity  be- 
twixt thofe  languages  be  fuch  as  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  fhew  it  is,  and  if  thp  Celtic 
be  originally  the  fame  language  with  the 
Gothic  J  it  follows,  of  neceffary  confequencc. 


that  the  fame  language,  or  dialeds  of  the 
fame  language,  were  fpoken  over  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe,  and  a  great  part  of  Afia. 

As  to  the  Oriental  languages,  it  is  certaia 
that  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Syriac,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Arabic,  have  all  fucb  an  affinity, 
that  either  one  of  them  muft  be  the  parent- 
language  of  the  reft,  or  they  muft  be  all 
children  of  fome  common  parent;  and  if 
it  could  be  proved,  that  they  are  conneded 
with  the  Greek,  or  Gothic,  or  its  offspring 
the  Teutonic,  we  fhould  in  that  way  extend 
the  language,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  fpoken  in  Europe,  and  over  the  north 
of  Afia,  into  Afia  Minor,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Arabia,  and  Chaldea. 

And  this  connexion  betwixt  thofe  eaft- 
ern  and  weftern  languages  the  learned  in 
the  Hebrew  have  endeavoured  to  make  out 
by  comparing  that  language  with  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  with  the  moft  antient  dia- 
led of  the  Greek,  viz.  the  Latin,  That 
the  Latin  is  a  dialed  of  the  Greek,  is  well- 
known  to  every  fcholar;  and  that  it  is  the 
moft  antient  dialed  now  extant,  is  evident 
from  the  following  confiderations :  imOf 
There  are  preferved  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage many  words  which  we  are  fure  were 
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antientljr  Greek  words,  though  now  obfo- 
lete  in  that  language*.  2do^  The  termina- 
tion in  the  canine  letter  r  is  much  uled  in 
Latin,  and  was  alfo  very  frequent  in  the 
antient  Greek ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  the  Greeks, 
in  later  times,  fubftituted  the  /,  as  being  a 
pleafanter  found  t*  itioj  Even  the  inflexion 
of  nouns  and  verbs  appears  to  have  been  the 
fame  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it  is  now  in 
the  Latin  %.   j^Oy  The  Latin  alphabetical 

*  ThMs  porcus  was  antiently  a  Greek  word  for  a  i^s 
and  Ajjyof  or  ;i«y0;  was  the  old  word  for  /ana^  m)Goi ;  in 
place  of  which  they  "afterwards  ufed  the  word  f^i«», 
vide  Sahnaf.  De  Hetteniji.  And  the  antient  name  of  the 
Greek  nation,  which  was  loft  in  their  own  language 
even  before  the  days  of.  Homer,  was  prcfcrved  m  the 
Latin;  I  mean  the  name  of  T^mx^t  or  r^ie<«(,  by  which 
they  were  called,  long  before  Hellen,  the  fon  of  Deucalion, 
gave  them  his  name.  See  Prideaux  in  marmor^  Aruud. 
/>.  131. 

f  This  appears  from  a  decree  of  the  Spartan  fcnatc, 
prefcrved  to  us  by  Severinus  Boetiust  in  his  treatife  cf 
mufic.  This  decree  is  againft  one  Timotheus,  a  mudcian, 
who  had  made  fome  alterations  upon  their  4yre ;  and  in  ic 
the  mufician  is  called  TtfttU^^^  inftead  of  Ti^dlis^;  M<A«r<» 
e(,  indead  of  hitx^ctt^ ;  and  we  have  r«^  «jc««^,  in  place  of 
T«e5  *x««f ;  and  through  the  whole  decree,  in  place  of  the 
finJjl  <r,  which  was  ufed  in  later  times,  there  is  a  ^. 

%  In  the  cafes  of  nouns  this  is  evident :  As,  for  ex- 
ample, tfficMf,  or  animus^  the  Ionic  genitive  is  «9fjK«fv, 
(afterwards  contraded'into  »nfi%)^  which  very  proba- 
bly was  of  old  •I'f^iti/,  ax^d,  kavipg  g«  tk?  ^ft^  Y?wcl  ^f 
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charafters,  we  know,  are  the  fame  with  the 
antient  Greek.  "  Formae  literis  Latinis, 
quae  veterrimis  Graecorum, '*  fays  Tacitus  in 
his  Annalsj  lib.  2.  And  Pliny  fays  the  fame 
thing,  appealing  to  a  monument  that  was  ex- 
tant in  his  time : — **  Veteres  literas  Gra!ca8 
^  fuiffe  eafdem  pene  quae  nunc  funt  Latinae, 
*^  indido  erit  Delphica  tabula  antiqui  aeris, 
^^  quae  eft  hodie  in  palatio,  dono  principum 
^  MinervaB.dicata.'*  Nat.  Hijior.  lib.  j.c.  58. 
Now,  thefe  old  Greek  letters  were  no  other 
than  the  Pdafgic  letters  of  which  Diodorus 

the  diphthong*  •M/t«<9  ^s  in  Latin.  And  accordingly  in 
the  dative  plural  it  is  tiufMtft  in  Latin  amnti/:  And,  in 
the  accufative,  the  Latins  ufe  the  lowing  letter  m  for  the 
termmation,  and  fay  anifnum,  which  it  is  very  probable 
the  antient  Greeks  did  likewife;  but  they  afterwards 
ibftened  the  m  into  »,  and  faid  ttuu6u  And,  with  refpedt 
the  verbs,  whoever  compares  the  prefcnt  of  the  indica* 
live  of  the  Latin  verb  lego,  with  the'fame  tenfe  of  the 
Greek  verb  Aifr  in  the  Doric  dialed,  will  find  hardly  any 
difference,  except  that  the  Latins,  in  place  of  the  dipth- 
thong  H,  ufe  the  fimple  vowel  /,  throwing  afide,  as  in 
the  former  inftancc,  the  firft  vowel  of  the  diphthong. 
Then  the  Greeks  terminate  the  third  perfon  fingular  with 
a  vowel;  whereas  the  Latins  terminate  it  with  the  con- 
fonant  /,  And,  iafify^  the  Greeks,  in  like  manner,  termi- 
nate their  third  perfon  plural  with  a  vowel,  for  they 
fay  ^flf«m,  afterwards  foftened  into  Aifso-i;  whereas  the 
Latins  fay  l^unt\  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  was  like* 
wile  tbe  a&Uen(  Greek  terminatioo* 
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Greek  favages  had  then  fome  ufe  of  lau- 
guage^  yet  as  the  Pelafgi  were  the  governing 
people  among  them,  and  gave  them  both 
laws  and  religion  *,  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  they  would  adopt  the  language  of  their 
governors,  and  of  a  people  fo  much  fuperior 
to  them  in  every  thing;  efpecially  if  wecon- 
fider  that  it  muft  have  been  a  language 
much  better  than  the  jargon  they  fpoke. 
Nor  is  this  mere  conjedure ;  for  we  are  told 
by  Herodotus,  that,  while  the  Pelafgi  were 
the  governing  people  in  Attica,  the  inhabi- 
tants there  fpoke  the  Pelalgic  language  f* 

•  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  firft 
people  in  Greece  who  facrificed  and  prayed  to  the  gods; 
and  it  was  from  them,  fays  he,  that  the  Greeks  or  Hel- 
lens  learned  the  names  of  the  ieveral  gods.  They  alfo 
inftituted  the  Saniothr^cian  myfteries,  the  moft  antient  iii 
Greece,  //^.  2.^.  51.  eb  52.  In  (hort,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Greeks  got  froni  the  Pelafgi,  religion^  goTemmcnt, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  arts  of  life. 

f  Lib,  J-c  ^'j.  It  is  true  Herodotus  in  this  paffage 
fays,  that  the  Athenians,  after  they  had  driven  out  the 
Pelafgi,  unlearned  their  language,  and  learned  in  xht 
place  of  it  the  Greek  or  Hellenic.  But  how  a  whole  na- 
tion could  change  its  language,  without  other  conque- 
rors coming  among  them  in  the  place  of  the  Pelafgi, 
and  teaching  them  their  language,  (which  was  not  the 
cafe),  he  has  not  explained;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  podible 
to  explain  it.  But  Herodotus  here  proceeds  upon  the 
fuppofition   that  the   Hdlenic   and  Pelafgic  languagiet 
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And  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  the  cafe 
in  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  they 
were  the  mafters.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  reft,  got 
their  language  from  the  Pelafgi.  And  with 
refpedt  to  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  that  this 
fame  people,  the  Pelafgi,  were  among  the 
moft  antient  inhabitants  of  Latium  and  the 
adjoining  country,  of  whom  there  is  any  me- 

were  differesit,  and  that  the  Pelafgic  was  a  iKurbarous 
language ;  of  which  the  only  proof  he  gires  is,  that  two 
Felafgic  cities  which  he  names,  one  in  Italy,  and  the  o- 
ther  near  the  Hellefpont,  fpolce  a  barbarous  lamguage, 
that  is,  a  language  different  from  th^  Greek  of  his  time. 
But  this  does  not  prove,  that   their  language  may  not 
have  been  the  original  language  of  Greece,  if  we  cozifT- 
dcr  how  much  the  Greeks  had  at  that  time  improved  and 
poliflied  their  language ;  whilft  thofe  two  cities,  living  in 
the  midft  of  barbarous  nattoni ,  though  they  preferved 
their  language,  cannot  be  fuppoied  to  Have  made  any 
rmprovcmcnt  upon  it,     I   am  perfuaded,  if  Herodotus 
had  heard  the  Latin  of  thofe  days  fpoken,  he  would  likc^ 
wife  have  pronounced  it  a  barbarous  language,  though 
it  certainly  be  a  diafea  of  the  Greek,  but  a  very  antient 
one.     But  what  evidently  (hews  that  Herodotus  is  mif- 
taken  in  this  hypothefis  of  his  concerning  the   difference 
of  the  two  languages,   is  what  he  tcUs  us  himfcJf,    that 
one  half  of  the  Greek  nation,  viz.    the  Dorians,  were  a 
Pelafgic  nation.     Now,  though  the  Athenians  may  have 
changed  their  language  after  the  Pelafgi  left  them,    it  is 
impoflibk  to  fuppofe  that  the  Pelafgi  would  alfb  change 
theirs    and  yet  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  doubted,. 


mory  prefer  red  *;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  carried  their  arts  with  them  into  Italy, 
as  they  did  into  Greece,  and  amohg  others 
their  language:  And  as  we  cannot  fuppofe 
the  favages  that  inhabited  Latium  in  thofe 
days  to  have  been  lefs  barbarous  or  ignorant 
than  the  favages  of  Greece,  I  think  it  can  bd 
as  little  doubted  that  they  likdwife  learned 

that  the  Dmc  is  the  fairie  language  with  the  lonie  or  At* 
tic,  only  a  different  dialedt.  And  if  any  further  proof 
"were  neceflary,  Herodotus  himfelf  has  alfo  furnifhcd  it; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  the  Pelafgi  not  only  taught  the 
Greeks  th^  names  of  theif  particular  deities,  but  firft 
gave  thenoi  the  general  name  of  &uty  iib,  a*^.  52. ;  and  he 
informs  us  for  what  reafon  they  gave  them  that  name. 
Now  eu(  is  certainly  as  much  a  Greek  word  as  any,  tho' 
it  be  likely  that  the  old  Pdafgi  word  was  deiu,  as  it  is 
in  Latin ;  but  the  later  Greeks  thought  that  the  change 
of  the  if  that  is,  the  middle  letter  betwixt  the  r  and  the 
5»  into  the  afpirate,  made  the  found  fuller  and  betteri 
In  fliort,  it  appears,  that  though  Herodotus  Was  in  o** 
ther  refpeds  much  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  he  could  not  part  with  that  favourite  no- 
tion oi  theirs,  That  the  lonians,  of  which  race  he  was 
himielfy  and  whom  he  coniiders  as  the  genuine  Hellens 
or  Greeks,  were  aborigine f  in  Greece,  'and  that  their  lan^ 
guage,  as  well  as  themfelves,  was  of  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

•  See  Dionyf.  Pefiegif.  vers.  347*  et  ihi  Evftaih,  where 
we  learn  that  the  Greeks,  who  came  to  Italy  with  £van-< 
a«r,  were  Pelafgi. 


every  thing  from  tfee  Pelafgi.  It  thcrfifiire 
appears  to  mc  to  be  as  evident  as  any  thing 
of  fo  remote  antiquity  can  be,  that  the  La- 
tin language  is  a  dialea  of  the  anticnt  Pe- 
lafgic,  and  confcqucntly  of  the  antient  Greek, 
which,  as  I  have  (hewn,  was  the  fame  with 
the  Pelafgic.  It  is  therefore  in  this  moft 
antient  xlialed  of  Greek  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  feek  for  the  affinity  betwixt  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  And  this  I  find  is  the  opini- 
on of  a  man  very  learned  in  language,  Tho- 
maffin  in  his  preface  to  his  Gloflary;  for 
whofe  opinion  in  this  matter  I  have  the  great- 
er regard,  that  he  confeffes  he  was  once  of 
another  opinion,  and  believed  that  there  was 
a  greater  conformity  betwixt  the  Gredc  and 
Hebrew,  than  betwixt  the  Latin  and  He- 
brew; but  had  changed  that  opinion  upon  a 
more  diligent  and  accurate  ftudy  of  the  three 
languages. 

As  I  do  not  underftand  the  Hebrew,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  for  myfelf  of  the  af- 
finity betwixt  the  two  languages.  But,  be- 
fides  the  multitude  of  words  agreeing  both 
in  found  and  fenfe,  which  are  common  to 
the  two  languages,  and  of  which  there  is  a 
large  catalogue  to  be  feenin  a  work  publifh- 


ed  not  long  ago^  entitledt  Graeca  ct  Latina 
lingua  Hcbraizantes  *;  in  all  which*  I  can^ 
not  fuppofe,  that  fo  many  learned  men  are 
miflaken ;  there  are  three  things  which  I  ob- 
fcrve:  i^.  That  the  names  of  the  gods  in 
Latin,  fuch  as  Minerva,  Neptune,  Venus, 
Ceres,  and  which  undoubtedly  were  their 
names  in  the  antient  Pelafgic,  (the  antient 
Greeks  having,  as  was  before  faid,  got  the 
names  of  the  Gods  from  the  Pelafgi),  though 
difufed  by  the  later  Greeks,  are  allowed  by  all 
the  learned  in  thofe  matters  to  be  of  Phoe- 
mcian  or  Hebrew  origin  f*  And  the  gene- 
ral name  which  both  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
gave  to  the  gods,  viz.  eu;,  or  Deusy  is  of  He- 
brew e3{:traaion :  For,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  lib.  2.  cap.  52#  it  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  word  ^w,  of  which  they  after- 
wards made  T«i«ii#,  denoting,  that  the  gods 
arranged  and  put  every  thing  in  order.  Now, 
5i*f.  in  this  fenfe,  is  plainly  a  Hebrew  %  root, 

•  It  is  publifhed  zt  Venice  in  the  year  1764;  the  au- 
tlior's  name  Ogeritu. 

f  Vid,  Bochart,  Olograph.  Sacr.-^Men^  d€  diis  Syriis. 
'^^ojpus  dc  Idol6iatr*^^Huetu  Dttnon,  Evangelic* 

X  The  common  derivation  of  the  word  bf^  and  it  is 
given,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  even  by  Plato  in  the  Craij" 
fus^  is  from  ^wr,  curro,  importing,  that  the  firft  gods  a- 
ppng  the  Creeks  were  the  celeftial  bodies,  from  who^c 
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^'//,  ^c.  which  perfeSly  agrees  with  Hero- 
dotus's  etymology  *. 

2Jfyj  The  names  of  the  feveral  countries 
and  iflands  of  Greece  are  undoubtedly  of 
Phoenician  or  Hebrew  extradion ;  and  the 
name  of  the  moft  antient  race  among  them» 
according  to  Herodotus,  I  mean  the  name 
i««ftf,  or  Javansy  by  which  name  we  are  told 
the  barbarians  did  antiently  call  all  the 
Greeks,  and  by  which  the  Orientals  at  this 
day  call  them,  is  undoubtedly  a  Hebrew  word ; 
For  Javan  is  the  name  of  the  fon  of  Japhet, 
who  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Noah  f, 

tnr,  hinc  a  nobis  profedi  in  caelum  reperientur.  Qu«re» 
quorum  demonibantur  iepulchra  in  Grscia^  remi« 
nifcere,  quoniam  es  imtiatus,  que  traidaniur  myfterii^ ; 
turn  dcnique,  quam  hoc  late  pateat,  intelliges.  Tufcul. 
Dijp.  Uh  I.  cap,  1 3.  See  alfo  the  fame  author,  de  Nttt.  Deor* 
Idh.  I.  cap.  42 ;  and  other  palfiiges  quoted  from  other 
authors  by  Dr  Warburton,  in  his  very  learned  and  in- 
genious work  of  the  Dhine  Lcgat.  lib  2.  §.  4   pag,  160. 

*  Herodptus's  words  are»  Gtuf  w^9^Mfiii»^mf  (^i*^  mvrm 
ru  r^fvlM,  in  u%^f  Btflu  rm  wmf\m^  w^a^fuRm,  *mt  wm^»c 
M/MK  Mx»»  i  that  i«,  they  difpofed,  affigned»  and  di(lri« 
buud  every  thing.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
work  publifhed  at  Cambridge  by  Smmici  Sparc,  after- 
wards bi(hop  of  St  David's,  in  the  year  I74i>  entitled,  An 
hpury  into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek  language ,  p.  148. 

^  See  the  above-mentioned  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
iU  Preck  Lasguage,  p.  J  44.  &  i^x^ 
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languages  *•  Thus  the  £ngli(h  and  Italian, 
having  fuch  different  terminations,  the  one 
ending  its  words  moftly  in  cofifonants,  the 
other  in  vowels,  we  readily  conclude  them 
to  be  languages  of  different  lineage  and  ex^ 
tradion;  whereas  the  Dutch,  Gern\an,  Swe«« 
difh,  and  other  dialef^s  of  the  Teutonic,  ter-« 
minating  their  words  moftly  in  confonants, 
we  conclude  them  ta  have  been  originally 
from  the  fame  ftock  with  the  Englifti  f.  But 
if  the  third  mark  of  refemblance  likewife 
concur,  and  if  the  fleftion  be  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame,  then  we  pronounce,  with- 
out hefitation,  that  they  are  either  the  fame 
language,  or  diale£ts  of  the  fame  language^ 
very  near  akin  to  one  another.  But  if  the 
refemblance  of  the  fle&ion  is  not  fo  obvious, 

*  Hcrodotitff  UL  um^  159.  Tery  properly  oMerves  it 
as  a  peculiar  mark  of  dilFercjice  betwixt  the  Perfian  aad 
Greek  languages^  that  all  the  Perfiaa  words  termina- 
ted in  «>;  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  any  thing  thatdiftisp> 
gttillies  languages  more  than  tke  dtfeptnce  of  trnttiii9» 
Uoiu 

t  One  of  the  moft  dSftingoiflung  marks  of  diffcrttee 
betwixt  the  diale<5h  of  the  Teuconic,  and  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  is,  that  thofe  dialedls  terminate  a  great  many  of 
their  words  with  ai'p^rated  confonatits;  whereas  the 
ijfreek  ajad  Latin  termiaate  none  in  that  way. 


it  is  only  the  learned  in  the  grammatical  artp 
who  have  obferved  attentively  the  changes 
which  languages  undergo  in  palling  from 
one  people  to  another,  that  will  difcover  the 
two  languages  to  have  been  originally  the 
iame.  In  this  way  the  Latin  is  difcovered 
to  be  a  dialed  of  the  Greek.  Whereas  die 
later  diale&s  of  that  language^  fuch  as  the 
Ionic,  Attic,  Doric,  and  £(^ic,  are  known, 
at  firft  iighty  to  be  dialeds  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage, as  readily  as  the  dialeds  fpoken  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  feveral  king- 
doms of  Europe  are  known  to  belong  all  to 
the  fame  language^ 

To  apply  thefe  general  obfervations  to  the 
Hebrew  and  L.atin:.  They  have  the  firft 
mark  of  refemblance  in  a  great  many  words; 
and  it  is  likely  it  would  have  been  found  in 
many  more,  if  there  were  as  many  bocd^s 
extant  in  Hebrew  as  there  are  in  Latin.  But 
IP  Hebrew  thpre  is  only  one  book,  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contain  all  the  words 
of  the  language,  if  it  were  a  much  larger 
book  than  it  is.  And  indeed  it  is  evident, 
from  the  way  that  the  roots  of  this  language 
fte  compo(ed|  that  it  Qonuins  but  a  fijiaU 


part  even  of  them  *.  As  to  the  fledion,  k 
is,  to  be  fure,  very  different  in  the  two  lan- 
guages. But  we  are  to  confider,  that  flec- 
tion is  the  chief  part  of  the  grammatical  art; 
and  therefore,  when  we  fee  two  languages 
differing  in  fledion,  we  are  not  from  thenoe 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  languages  origi- 
nally different,  but  that,  after  they  were  di- 
vided from  one  another,  and  came  to  be 
fpoken  by  different  nations,  thofe  nations  fol- 
lowed different  rules  of  art,  in  cultivating 
and  improving  their  feveral  languages;  fo 
that,  from  the  fame  mrateriak,  languages 
were  formed  in  appearance  very  different, 
though  originally  the  fame.  For  fledion, 
or  analogy^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  givea 
what  may  be  called  t\\tform  to  languages ; 
and  makes  them  appear  fo  different,  that  it 
is  only  the  critical  eye  that  can  fee  the  re- 
femblance.  But  by  the  means  of  the  termi- 
nation, the  relation  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and 
Latin  appears  evident :  For,  it  is  admit- 
ted by  all  the  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  that,  if 

•  The  radical  words  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  do  not 
f  zceed  fifteen  hundred ;  whereas  the  combination  jof  the 
feyeral  confonants  in  triads  will  produce  above  tqn  thqu- 
iand.  See  the  book  above  quoted,  De  Graccoi  et  Latino^ 
(fnguaf  cum  Hebraica  affimtaiiff*  53. 


notall,  byfarthcgrcateftpartof  thewords  in 
that  language  ferminate  in  confonants.  Now 
»  great  part  of  the  Latin  words  end  in  coii£>- 
Bants :  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  fimple  confo- 
Mots  (I  mean  fuch  as  arc  not  afpirated)  that 
does  not  terminate  fome  one  Latin  word.  For 
as  to/,  it  is  an  afpirated  confonant,  approach- 
ing in  found  to  the  Greek  <Pi  and  as  to  the 
gj  though  no  word  terminate  in  it,  it  is  very 
near  of  Idn  to  the  Cy  which  terminates  feve- 
ral  words,  and  indeed  may  be  accounted  the 
fame  found;  and  accordingly,  in  theantient 
Latm  monuments  r  is  commonly  ufed  for^, 
2»  in  the  Duilian  infcription,  leciones  is  writ- 
ten for  legionesr  and  exfociorU  for  effugiunt ; 
and  indeed,  from  its  order  in  the  alphabet, 
we  may  know,  that  it  once  anfwered  to  the 
Greek  v.  A^  to  /,  though  it  is  not  trfed  in  the 
«nd  of  any  word  as  the  Latin  is  written  at 
|Jrefent,  yet  we  know,  that,  according  to  the 
dd  orthography,  it  was  frequently  ufed  for 
^  to  which  it  is  fo  near  akin,  even  in  the 
end  of  words.     Thus  they  faid  ap  for  the 
prepoiation  ab^  which  is  juft  the  Greek  «« 
without  the  final  vowel.     And  as  to  the  7, 
it  is  trfed  for  the  Greek  »>  with  fomp  vari^- 


tion,  it  i8  likelf)  in  the  fbtsndf  which  it  is 
not  eafy  to  explain.  And  in  the  old  Lattnt 
there  are  ftill  more  words  to  be  found  termi* 
natiogi  In  conibnants.  In  the  prefent  Laliii 
there  «re  but. few  words  wiiich  end  in  df 
but  there  were  more  in  the  old  Latin ;  fot  in 
the  Duiiiaa  noooument,  inftead  of  popula  vre 
&DdpopuIad;  inAcad  of /ententist/ententmdi 
On  the  other  hand)  in  the  Greek  Ianguage» 
aa  we  ha?^e  it  at  prefent^  there  ie  no  m\m 
terminating  in  a  mute  ooafonanty  aa  Ar^ 
totle  haa  ofafervcd  *;  nor  indeed  any  wordt  , 
fo  far  as  I  can  reeoHeat  unlefe  the  prepcrfi- 
tion  <*•  But  even  this  prepofition,  before 
a  vowel,  is  written  ^i  and  as  it  was  fo  pro- 
nounced by  the  Latins,  I  fliould  incline  to 
think,  that«{  was  iikewife  the  Greek  word, 
and  the  ^  was  only  elided,  for  the  fake  oi 
better  found,  when  a  confonant  followed  it» 
Nor  does  any  of  the  liquids  terminate  words 
in  Greek,  except '  and  •*»  as  Ariftotle  like- 
wife  has  obferved ;  and  but  very  few  end  in 
h  as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve  before. 

But  I  am  perfuaded  it  was  not  always  fo 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  that  while  their 

*•  Poetic,  r.  ai. 


fore  they  began  to  (often  the  found  of  it^ 
and  to  vary  the  terminations  of  it  by  inflec- 
tion) they  had  as  many  words  ending  in 
mute  confonantg  as  the  Latins.  ThuSf  as  I 
obferved  before,  I  cannot  doubts  but  in  place 
of  Asyitli,  they  iaid  of  old  Aif^H*,  as  the  La- 
tins fay;  in  place  of  MiPit,  ^ix  ;  and  inftead 
of  AT*)  they  ufed  the  Latin  prepofttioa  ^ 
or  •«.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  the  diffe- 
rence of  termination  betwixt  the  Gredc  and 
.  Hebrew,  fome  learned  men  *  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  Greek  refembles  the  Hebrew 
more  than  the  Latin.  But,  befides  the  re- 
femblance  of  termination,  which,  as  I  have 
obferved,  is  a  ftrong  mark  of  affinity  be- 
twixt two  languages,  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  the  old  Pelafgic  would  undergo  leis 
change  in  Italy,  and  be  lefs  cultivated  and 
improved,  than  it  was  in  Greece,  and  con^ 
fequently  have  the  greater  refemblancc  to 
the  Hebrew. 

I  have  infifted  the  more  upcm  this  like- 
nefs  of  termination  betwixt  the  Hebrew 
and  Latin,  that  I  think  it  has  not  been  fuf- 

*  See  Of^iMi  Di  lingtuuGriucai  tt  Latiruie  cttm  Hghrm^ 
kmmffi$utat$. 


ficiently  attended  to  by  learaed  men ;  bul 
it  appears  to  me  fo  ftrong  a  mark  of  re- 
fembbnce,  that  it  is  yery  near  as  dear  a 
proof  of  the  Latin  being  derived  from  the 
Hebrew,  as  of  our  Englifli  .being  derived 
from  the  Gothic :  For  the  flection  in  tfaefe 
two  laft*mentioned  languages  is  very  dif- 
ferent; and  it  is  as  much  by  the  likeneft 
oi  the  termituition,  as  by  the  fimitarity  of 
the  found  of  the  words  in  other  refpeAs^ 
that  we  know  them  to  be  fo  near  akin. 

If  any  more  arguments  were  wanting  to 
prove  the  affinity  betwixt  the  Latin  or  old 
Pelafgic,  and  the  Hebrew,  this  alone,  I 
think,  might  fuffice,  that  as  the  Pelafgi  came 
from  Afia,  they  muft  have  fpoken  fome 
Afiatic  language.  Now  we  know,  that  the 
dialeds  that  were  fpoken  in  that  part  of  Afia^ 
fuch  as  the  Syriac,  Phoenician,  and  Chai«« 
daic,  are  all  conneded  with  the  Hebrew. 

If  the  reader  is  fatisfied  of  the  connedtion 
betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Latin,  it  will 
follow  of  confequence,  that  the  Hetrufcan 
language  is  alfo  conneded  with  the  He- 
brew. For  it  is  evident^  from  the  monu* 
ments  of  that  once  great  and  powerful  na« 
tion  ftill  extant,  particularly  the  ro^Arr  £u^, 


gubinac  *,  that  their  language  was  the  fame, 
or  a  dialect  of  the  fame  language  with  the 
Pelafgic  or  Latin  {  and  the  connexion  he- 
twixt  it  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  fame  way  as  the  connexion  be- 
twixt the  Hebrew  and  the  Pelafgic,  namely 
from  the  origin  of  the  people,  who  came 
firom  Afia,  as  well  as  the  Pelafgi,  being  o- 
riginally  Lydians,  as  Herodotus  has  inform- 
ed us. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  not  only  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia,  but  the  fouthem 
partsadjoiningtothe  Mediterranean  iea,  and 
Greece,  and  Italy,  and  we  may  fay  all  Eu- 
rope,  once  fpoke  the  fame  language,  or  dia* 
leds  of  the  fame  language.  And  the  fadl 
appears  to  have  been,  that  in  very  antient 
tim^  a  language  of  art  has  been  formed  in 
pVie  or  other  of  thofe  countries,  or  in  feme 
country  adjoining  to  them,  and  by  degrees 
has  been  propagated  over  Europe  and  Afia, 
even  to  nations  the  mofl  barbarous.  And 
it  is  in  this  way,  that  we  are  to  account 
for  fuch  barbarians  as   the  Laplanders   and 

•  See  with  refpeft  to  thefe  tables  the  Mufeum  Hetrttf- 
cum  of  G9fius^  and  the  CoUedUon  of  Uetrofcan  Attdqui- 
tiei»  lately  puUiibed  in  lb  fpleadid  a  fonu  by  Mr  Hmmii* 
ton^voi.  I.  ^.  48. 


'A  V«    J^«       \J  ^    ^ 


Greenlanders  fpeaking  a  language  of  art. 
Nor  is  this  propagation  of  language  to 
be  much  wondered  at,  when  we  confider 
that  the  fame  language,  which  is  fpoken  in. 
New-Zealand,  is  now  difcovered  to  be 
fpoken  in  the  Ifland  of  Otaheite  in  the  South 
Sea,  feparated  from  it  by  two  thoufand  miles 
of  ocean. 

But  what  fliall  we  fay  of  the  parent-coun- 
try of  all  arts  and  fciences,  at  lead  to  this 
weftern  part  of  the  world,  I  mean  Egypt  ? 
What  was  the  language  fpoken  there?  Was 
it  peculiar  to  them  ?  Or  was  it  borrowed 
from  any  of  their  neighboiirs?  Or  did 
their  neighboiu-s  borrow  from  them  ?  This 
is  a  matter  of  curious  inquiry,  and  well  de*- 
ferves  a  chapter  by  itfelf. 
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CHAP.        XIIL 

Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Egyptians. — That 
the  Pdafgi  got  their  Language  from  £- 
gypt^  and  brought  it  into  Greece. — That 
the  Athenians  ivere  a  Colony  of  the  £- 
gyptians.—^That  Egypt  ivas  a  Country 
'very  proper  for  propagating  or  for  in- 
'venting  a  Language.  No  Univerfal 
Language  noiv  exifling. 

IT  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the 
Egyptian  nation  was  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, compared  at  leaft  with  any  nation 
in  Europe  :     For  nothing  is  more  certain 
in  antient  hiftory,  than  that  Egypt  was  a 
great  kingdom,  flourifhing  in  arts  andr  fai- 
ences, religion,  and  policy,   while  Europe 
was  inhabited,  if  at  all  inhabited,  only  by 
£avage8.     The  oqly  nation   in  Europe  in 
antient  times  that  had  any  prctenfions  to 
antiquity  was  the  Greek:    But  the  wifcr 
even  among  them  confidered  themfelves  as 
ejuldern,  and  of  yefterday,  compared  with  the 


Egyptians.  Plato  fays,  that  they  had  no 
memory  of  any  thing  beyond  a  thoufand, 
or  at  moft  two  thoufand  years  before  his 
time;  whereas,  if  we  can  believe  that  moft 
diligent  and  accurate  hiftorian  Herodotus, 
the  Egyptians  had  not  only  traditions,  but 
records,  viz.  their  facred  books,  that  went 
back  above  eleven  thoufand  years  before 
that  time.  And  befidcs  thofe  books,  they 
had  a  chronological  record,  fuch  as  I  believe 
was  never  found  in  any  other  nation,  I  mean 
the  ftatues  of  the  high-priefts  of  Jupiter 
in  Thebes,  of  which  Herodotus  faw  himfelf 
to  the  number  of  345,  who  fucceeded  one 
another  from  father  to  fon,  (for  the  prieft- 
hood  in  Egypt  was  hereditary)^  from  the 
reign  of  their  firft  king  down  to  Herodo- 
tus *.     And  Plato  fpeaks  of  pieces  of  mu- 

*  Lib.  2.  c.  143.  etfigq.  They  were  colofTai  ftatues  of 
wood;  every  high-pneft  having  fct  up  one  for  himfelf  du- 
ring his  life.  They  had  been  (hewn  before  to  Hecataeus 
the  hiftorian,  when  he  was  bragging  of  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  reckoning  up  fifteen  anceftors,  and  the 
Axteenth  a  god :  For  the  Greeks  were  vain  of  the  anti- 
quity of  their  families,  as  well  as  of  their  nation.  The 
computation  here  of  the  1 1 ,000  years  is  by  generations, 
three  of  which  Herodotus  reckons  make  lOO  years:  But 
from  \vhat  he  fays  a  little  below  it  appears,  that  they  had 
the  years  of  the  reigns  of  their  feveral  kings  exactly  fct 
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fic  among  the  Egyptians,  afcribed  to  Ifis, 
which  he  fays  were  above  ten  thoufand  years 
old  *.  What  number  of  years  the  learned  and 
religious  reader  will  think  proper  to  abate  of 
this  account,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  de- 
termine; but  thus  much  I  may  fay,  that,  un- 
lefs  we  believe  Egypt  to  be  a  nation  of 
very  high  antiquity,  we  muft  reje<a  the  au- 
thority of  all  antient  hiftory,  faered  as  well 
as  profane. 

Further,  we  are  fure,  from  the  heft  au- 
thority, that  Egypt  was  a  country  of  learn- 
ing in  very  early  times,  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Mofes,  who,  wc  arc  told,  was  inftruSed 
in  all  the  ivifdom  of  the  Egyptians  f. 

down  In  their  faered  books ;  for  he  fays,  they  reckoncJ 
from  Bacchus,  who  was  one  of  the  youngcft  of  their 
goJs,  fifteen  thoufand  years,  down  to  Amafis,  the  lafl  of 
their  kings  before  tJie  Perfian  coaqueft ;  and  this  tliey  faid 
they  were  fare  of,«fM  re  ;i«y;^0Mfy«i,  ku*  ttin  etx^y^x^^f/Litct  tm 
Inx  5  the  meaning  of  which  words,  I  think,  clearly  is,  that 
they  always  computed  and  fet  down  in  their  books  the 
years  of  every  king's  reign  dt  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
are  other  curious  things  to  be  gathered  from  this  par- 
fage,  which  is  one  of  the  moil  remarkable  in  the  book; 
but  they  are  not  t©  our  prcfent  purpofc. 

♦  U5.  2.  Dg  Lfgibusyp,  657. 

t  AOsof  the  ApqftUs,  chap.  7.  v.  22.  Tlie  word  in  tKc 
original  is  <rd^«« ;  which  I  do  not  under  (land  to  mean 
prudence  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  for  v^hlch  Llie 


Laftly,  It  is  a  fad,  which  I  think  like- 
wife  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  religion  and 
policy,  arts  and  fciences,  came  originally 
from  Egypt  into  the  diflFerent  parts  of  Eu- 

proper  Greek  word  is  ^^•fn^m  but  knowledge  in  the  moft 
hidden  fecrets  of  nature,  and  the  higheft  philofophy. 

I  fhould  not  have  this  opinion  of  the  learning  of  the  E- 
gyptians,  if  I  believed  the  common  ftory  told,  upon  no  bet- 
ter authority , I  believe,  than  that  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  of 
Py  thagoras  having  difcovcrcd  the  47th  propofition  of  the 
firft  bo»k  of  Euclid,  after  he  had  (ludied  geometry  in  E- 
gypt  two  and  twenty  years,  and  learned,  as  is  fuppofed, 
all  that  the  Egyptian  prieds  could  teach  him  of  that 
Science.    If  this  was  fo,  it  is  evident  that  his  mailers 
muft  have  been  mere  novices,  in  a  fcience  which  Plato 
confidered  as  a  neceffary  introdudion  to  philofophy.   Sa 
that  their  pretendons  to  be  fuch  profound  philofophers 
mud  appear  altogether  ridiculous.    But,  how  (hall  we 
reconcile  this,     with    what    Diodorus    Siculus     tells 
us,    of    their  having  madf   fuch    progrefs    in   aflro- 
nomy,  as  to  calculate  cclipfcs,  and  even  the  return  of 
comets?     And  all   authors  agree,    that  they  pcrfedly 
underftood  the  folar  year,  the  knowledge  of,  which  the 
Romans  got  from  them,  as  late  as  the  days  of  Julius 
Caefar.    Now,  it  is  very  well  known,  that  neither  in  ab- 
Ara^  geometry,  nor  in  what  is  commonly  called  piixt  ma- 
thsntaticfi  fuch  as  aftronomy,  can  any  progrefs  be  made 
worth  mentioning,  without  the  knowledge  of  this  funda- 
mental propofition.     Further,  we  have  an  authority  in 
favour  of  ttieir  (kill  in  geometry,  which  it  is  impofGble  to 
rejedk,  or  explain  away :    It  is  that  of  Plato  the  philofo- 
pher,  who  rcfidcd  among  them  icTcral  years,  and  appli* 
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rope :   And  they  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
conveyed   and   propagated    in   two  feveral 
ways,  and  by  two  feveral  nations  ;  by   the 
Phoenicians   by    fea,   and  the    Pelafgi  by 
land.     Of  thefe  laft,  and  of  their  intcrcourfe 

cd  hitnfclf  very  much  to  the  ftiidy  of  their   geometry 
and   aftronomy.     He   tells  us,  lib,  7.    dc  ieg.   pug,  900. 
(dit.  Ficini,  that  the   Egyptians  knew  a  thing,    relating 
to  the  principles  of  geometry,  which  the  Greeks,  even  in 
his  time,  did  not  generally  know,  and  which,  from  what 
he  fays,  I  fhould  imagine  he  only,  and  perhaps  Hkcwifc 
Eudoxus,  who  was  with  him^n  Egypt  ftudying  geome- 
try,   knew,  tho'-  the    ignorance    of    it    was,    he  fays, 
ftiameful,  and  not  human,  but  brutifh,  or  fwinijbj  as  he 
cxprefFes  it,  vahq  inc  afifsixifft  a\X  unft^i  rutif  ^«XX«f  i^tfi- 
fiMTttf.  It  was  an  ignorance,  fays  he,  that  made  me  blulb, 
not  only  for  myfelf,  but  for  all  my  countrymen.     And 
•what  is  this  fo  fliameiul  ignprance  ?     I  doubt  it  is  tha.t  of 
every  man,  who  has  not  very  accurately  ftudied  geome- 
try, and  underftands,  what  rnay  be  called  the  metaphyfi- 
cal  principles  of  it.     And  I  very  much  fufpe^,   that  ve 
(hould  not  at  this  day  have  known  it,   if  Plato  had  noL 
brought  it  with  him  from  Egypt,  and  Euclid  publifheti 
it  in  his  elements.     The    queftion  is  concerning  tic  na.-. 
ture  of  a  thing,  which  runs  through  geometry  and  aritk^ 
metic,  and  all  kichces  of  quantity,  I  mean  ratio^  ivhedkex^ 
it  can  cxift  betwixt  magnitudes  of    different  kinds,  fuc:"^ 
as  length    and   breadth,    compared  with   one    anoth^x- 
or  either  of  them,  with  depth.     Tke  Greeks  in   Platcr^^^^ 
time  believed  that  it  might.     But  the  Egyptians  tau^l^^ 
tiicm  better.     And  accordingly,  Euclid  has  defined  rst^^^-j, 
Xq  be  *f  the  relation  of  two  magnitudes  of  the  fan^c  J-^^Bcf 


with  Egypt,  I  have  faid  fomething  already, 
and  fhall  prefendy'  fay  more.  And  as  to 
the  Phoenicians,  they  once  dwelt  upon  the 

"  to  one  another  with  refpcdl  to  quantity,"  >i«r«f  t^t  Iv^ 

Def.  3.  lib.  5.  Plato,  in  the  fequcl  of  this  pa/Tage,  plainly- 
enough  infinuates,  that  the  dodlrine  of  incommenfura1>lcs 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  but  not  known  to  many 
of  the  Greeks  in  his  time. 

That  all  the  Greeks  were  not  fo  candid  and  ingenuous 
as  Plato,  but  that  many  of  them  aflumed  the  merit  of 
inventing  what  they  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  is 
a  faft  that  cannot  be  controverted.  Herodotus,  when  he 
tells  us,  that  the  doftrinc  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
was  an  Egyptian  do^rine,  fays,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
certain  Greeks  pretended  it  was  their  own,  whofe  names, 
fays  he,  tho'  Iknow,  Twill  not  mention;  lib,  2.  cap.  125. 1 
am  unwilling  to  believe,  that  fo  great  a  philofopher  as 
Pythagoras  was  capable  of  fuch  a  deceit.  But  it  is 
well  known,  that  his  followers  afcribed  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  every  thing  that  he  taught  them,  tho'  I  doubt 
much,  for  my  own  part,  whether  he  really  invented  any 
thing  of  any  value.  We  are  told  by  Simplicius,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  firft  book  of  Ariftotle's  phyfics,  that  the 
Pythagoreans  knew  a  method  of  fquaring  the  circle,  that 
is,  as  1  undcrftand  it,  of  coming  as  near  to  it  as  isneccffary 
for  any  practical  ufe.  Now,  I  think  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  this  was  not  invented  either  by  Pytha- 
goras or  any  of  his  followers,  but  that  he  learned 
it  from  his  matters,  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  if 
they  knew  this,  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
did  not  know  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypotenufe  in  a 
right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  fides 
containing  the  right  angle  ! 
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Red  fea,  as  Herodotus  iHfomis  us  nearer  to 
the  Egyptians;  and,  if  they  were  not  a 
colony  of  theirs,  had  certainly  a  clofe  inter- 
courfe  with  them,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  learned  to  circumcife  themfelves,  as  the 
fame  author  tells  us  *.  And  it  appears  they 
were  fo  much  conneded  with  theni  as  to  be 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  their  religi- 
on and  worfliip:  For  we  are  told  likewife 
by  Herodotus  t>  that  they  carried  upon  the 
prows  of  their  gallies  an  image  ot  the  gcxl 
Vulcan,  fuch  as  that  which  the  Egyptians 
worfhipped  in  the  adjta  of  their  temples. 

Thefe  thi ngs  being  premifed,  we  are  now 
to  inquire^  Whether  the  art  of  language, 
^s  well  as  other  arts,  may  net  have  come  to 
the  Weftern  v/crld  from  Egypt  ?  And  whe- 
ther that  language,  which  I  have  (hewn 
was  univerfal  over  Europe,  and  a  great 
part  of  Afia,  was  not  originally  the  language 
of  Egypt? 

If  fuch  was  the  cafe,  the  nations  who 
fpoke  this  language  muft  have  had,  fome 
way  or  other,  acommunieatioa  with  Egypt; 
^nd  all  or  moft  of  them  had  that  communi- 
cation, if  we  can  believe  the  hiftory  of  the 

•   Lib.  2.  c.  1 04. 
t  Lib.  3.C.  37. 


Egyptians,  of  which  Herodotus  fias  given 
us  fo  exa<3:  an  account.  For,  not  to  men- 
tion the  conquefts  of  their  god  Ofiris,  their 
king  Sefoftris  traverfed,  with  a  great  zrmjl 
almoft  all  the  world  that  was  then  known, 
and  left  monuments  of  himfelf  in  feveral 
countries,  fome  of  which  were  ftill  remain- 
ing in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Among 
other  monuments,  it  is  likely,  he  left  his  lan- 
guage in  feveral  places,  as  he  certainly  did  ia 
Colchis,  where  he  Jeft  a  colony,  who,  at 
the  time  Herodotus  wrote,  lived  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  *,  an4 
fpoke  their  language.  And,  if  it  be  further 
true,  that  they  planted  a  colony,  not  only 
there,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
as  Diodorus  informs  us  they  pretended,  ia 
that  way  we  can  account  for  all  the,  lan- 
guages I  have  mentioned  being  dialeds  of 
the  Egyptian ;  For  that  the  Egyptians  learn- 
ed their  language  from  any  of  thofe  other 
nations^  there  is  not,  I  think,  the  leaft  probf 
or  probability. 

But,  if  we  fliould  dilbelieve  every  thing 
that  the  Egyptians  have  faid  of  themfelves, 
it  is  impoffible  that  we  can  reje<a;  what  the 


with  that  nation,   unlefs  we  have  a  mind  to 
Tejed  at  the  fame^ime  all  antient  hiftory. 
Now,  according  to  the  Greek  accounts,  they 
had  a  communication  with  Egypt,  not  only 
by  the  means  of  Greek  travellers  into   that 
country,  in  which  way  I  do  not  think  their 
language  was   brought    into'  Greece;    but 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  ftrangers  from  that 
country,  who  came  and  fettled  in  Greece, 
and  became  governing  perfons,  and  foun- 
ders of  ftates  there.     Of  this  kind  I  hold 
Deucalion  to  have  been,  and  Inachus   the 
firft  king  in  Greece,  as  Danaus  and  Cecrops 
certainly  were;  and  likewife  Cadmus,  who, 
though  he  came  into  Greece  immediately 
from  Phoenicia,  was  originally  from  Egypt. 
But,  befides  thofe  patriarchs  of  the  Greeks, 
as  I  may  call  them,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  Pelafgi,  the  firft  civilizers  of  Greece,  and 
whofe  language  I  think  I  have  proved  was 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  language,  were  ei- 
ther fome  colony  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  by 
intercourfe  with  them,    had  learned,   not 
only  their  religion  and  arts,  but  their  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Pelafgi  were  the  fiift 

civilizers  of  Greece  j  and  I  think  I  have 


{hewn,  that,  among  other  arts  which  they 
brought  into  Greece,   they  introduced  their 
language.     Further,  it  il  evident,  that  they 
came  from  Afia ;  and  as  to  their  intercourfe 
with  Egypt,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
they  brought  into  Greece  from  Egypt  the 
names  of  the  gods.     And  if  Herodotus  had 
not  told  us  fo,  from  what   other   country 
than  Egypt  could  they  have  brought  the  gods 
of  Egypt?      And  it  further  appears,  that 
they  not  only  knew  the  popular  religion  of 
the  country,   but  were  initiated  into  their 
myfteries :  For  it  was  from  Egypt  that  they 
brought  the  Samothracian  myfteries,  the  moft 
antient  and  moft  refpectable  of  all  the  Greek 
myfteries*      Thefe  myfteries  were  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Cabiri  *,  moft  venerable  deities 
of  Egypt,  into  whofe  temple  none  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  but  the  prieft  t-     The  con-- 
clufion  that  I  draw  from  thefe  fads  is,  that 
the  Pelafgi  ^ere  either  one  of  the  many  co- 
lonies that  came  out  of  Egypt,  or  were  fo 
intimately  conneflied  with  the  Egyptians  as 
to  have  learned  tiieir  language!  as  well  as 
their  religion  and  art8« 

**  Herodot.  hh.  2*  r«  5 1  ^ 
t  Hid. lib.  3.^.  37, 


This  conclufioQ,  I  think,  muft  appear 
extremely  probable,  efpecially  as  it  is  not 
contradided  by  any  antient  author;  for 
none  of  them  has  faid  any  thing  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Pelafgi.  But  the  e- 
vidence  becomes  much  ftronger,  and  in- 
deed amounts  to  a  proof  as  clear  as  can  be 
cxpedcd  in  matters  of  fuch  remote  anti- 
quity, if  we  attend  to  what  Herodotus  has 
faid)  'That  the  Dorians  were  Pelafgi ;  and 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Dorians  were  from 
Egypt  *.  Now  what  language  can  we  fup- 
pofe  thofe  Egyptians  leaders  to  have  fpoken 
other  than  the  Egyptian  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
believed,  that  the  Dorians  fpoke  a  different 
language  from  their  leaders  ?  -For,  fup- 
pofe  they  had  fpoken  a  different  language 
when  thofe  leaders  came  among  them,  it 
k  natural  to  think,  that  the  fame  thing 
would  have  happened  to  the  Dorians,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us  happened  to  the  Athe- 
nians when  the  Pelafgi  governed  Athens, 
namely,  that  they  would  adopt  the  language 
of  their  governors.  And  as  to  the  later  E- 
gyptian  ftrangers,  fuch  as  Danaus  or  Cad- 
mus, that  came  into  Greece  after  the  Pelafgi 

*  HerodoL  Hi,  6.  caf.  53. 


were  eftablilhed  there,  they  muft  have  un- 
derftood,  and  been  able  to  fpeak,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country;  otherwife,  I  thinks 
it  is  impoflible  that  they  could  have  got 
fuch  an  afcendency  over  the  people  as  to 
become  kings  and  rulers  among  them,  not 
by  force,  which  it  is  certain  they  did  not 
ufe,  but  by  perfuafion  *. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  6nc 
race  of  the  Greeks,  viz.  the  Dorians,  fpoke 
a  dialed  of  the  Egyptian  language.  But 
what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  other  race,  the  lo- 
nians,  whom  only  Herodotus  will  allow  to 
be  the  true  Hellens  or  Greeks  ?  I  fay,  in 
theory?  place,  that  the  Doric,  and  Attic,  or 
Ionic,  are  clearly  dialeds  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage J  fo  that,  if  we  admit  the  Doric  to  be 
Egyptian,  it  is  impoifible  we  can  deny  the 
Attic  to  be  fo  likewife.  And  as  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Pelafgi  or  Dorians  having  chan- 
ged their  language  after  they  came  inta 
Greece,  and  adopted  the  language  of  the 
people  whom  they  governed,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  (hew,  that  it  is  without  founda- 
tion, and  contrary  to  all  probability.     But, 

*  See  this  argument  teiy  well  liandled  by  Squire,  la 
his  Inquiry,  which  I  quoted  before,  into  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  lapguagcyji?.  ^.p.  17J. 


2.dlyy  Suppofe  we  fhould  admit  this  to  have 
happened,  however  improbable,  and  that 
the  Attic  or  Ionic  is  the  true  original  Greek 
language  which  the  Pelafgi  learned  after 
they  came  into  Greece;  I  fay,  that  the  lan-^ 
giiage  of  Athens,  the  principal  city  of  the 
lonians,  was  originally  Egyptian ;  becaufe 
the  Athenians  were  an  Egyptian  colony. 
This  IS  a  curious  fzB.  of  antient  hiftory,  not 
commonly  known;  and  as  it  belongs  to  our 
fubjeit,  I  will  ftate  the  evidence  of  it  at  feme 
I  length :     In  doing  which  I  am  affifted   by 

a  French  dilTertation^on  the  fubje£t,  lately 
publiflied  by  the  fociety  of  antiquaries  in 
London. 

And  J  in  Xhtjifjl  place,  if  we  can  believe 
the  Egyptians  themfelves,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  matter.     For,  as  DiodorusSiculus  in- 
forms us  *,   among  many   other  colonies 
.  which  they  pretended  to  have  fettled  in  dif- 

ferent parts  of  the  world,  they  faid  the  city 
of  Athens  was  one;  and  they  were  fo  par- 
ticular as  to  name  the  nome  or  diftrid:  in  E- 
gypt  from  whence  this  colony  came,  viz, 
the  diflrii^  of  Sdts,  And  accordingly  Plato 
tells  us  t>  that  the  Saites  confidercd  the  A- 

t  Tcm*  3.^.21.  edit,  Sfrr&m^ 


theniansas  related  to  them;  and  on  that  ac- 
count treated  Solon  with  great  kindnefs 
when  he  came  among  them,  and  inftrudted 
him  in  antient  hiftory;  telling  him,  among 
other  things,  tlie  ftory  of  the  Atlantic  iftand, 
which  Plato  has  related  in  the  Timaeus.  The 
Egyptians  further,  according  to  Diodorus  *> 
faid,  that  Erechtheus,  who  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  fixth  King  of  Athens,  was  an 
Egyptian ;  and  did,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tion of  the  Athenians  to  the  Egyptians,  im- 
port into  Attica,  from  Egypt,  a  quantity  of 
corn  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  which  had 
produced  a  famine  in  Attica  ;  and  for  this 
fervice  was  made  king  of  the  country.  This 
account  of  Erechtheus  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
at  leaft  more  credible,  than  the  ftory  which 
the  Greeks  told  of  him,  that  he  fprung  out 
of  the  earth  f;  and  was  fo  far  confirmed  by 
the  Athenians  themfelves,  as  the  fame  Di- 
odorus tells  us,  that  they  admitted  there  was 
a  great  fcarcity  of  corn  in  Attica  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  and  that  then  Ceres  came 
among  them,  and  gave  them  corn  ;  the  mean- 
ing of  which  fable,  the  Egyptians  faid,  wa8> 

*  Ubifupra. 

t  Hcr^dot.  lib.  8.  cap.   55.  E(rlif    if   rif  e^%^^xkX%   ru^lfj 


that  Erechtheus,  along  with  the  corn, 
brought  with  him  from  Egypt  the  myfteries 
of  that  goddefs,  and  eftablifhed  them  in  E- 
leufis  in  Attica,  from  whence  they  were 
called  the  Eleujtntan  myjleries.  Now,  if  it  be 
admitted,  that  there  was  at  that  time  an  im- 
portation of  corn  into  Attica,  I  think  it  could 
hardly  be  from  any  other  country  than  E- 
gypt,  which,  by  its  nature,  could  not  fuflFer 
faniine  from  the  want  of  rain,  the  caufe,  as 
it  is  faid,  of  the  famine  at  that  time  in  At- 
tica, and,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  except  E- 
gypt.  It  muft  therefore,  I  think,  be  allow^ 
ed,  that  the  Egyptian  ftory  is  at  leaft  a  pro- 
bable one,  and  agreeable  to  what  the  Athe- 
nians thcmfelves  relate. 

Further,  that  the  Athenians  were  a  colony 
of  the  Saites,  was  the  opinion  of  Theopom- 
pus,  a  very  learned  Greek  hiftorian,  whole 
diligence,  and  the  expence  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  was  at  to  inform  himfelf  of  fads> 
and  particularly  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  and  cities,  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  very  much  commends  *.  The  work 
of  Theopompus  is  loft;  but  the  fad  is  re- 

•  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  Efiflol^  adPwtp.  ic  Hi/hnm^^  131, 


lated  by  Eufebius,  in  his  Praeparatzo  Evan^ 
gelica^  lib.  i  o.  cap.  i  o.p.  49 1 . ;  and  al  fo  by  Pro  - 
clus  the  philofopher^  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  Ttmaeus  of  Plato,  p.  30. ;  who  informs 
us,  at  the  fame  time,  that  Callifthcnes  and 
Phanodemus  averred  the  contrary  of  thisi 
viz.  That  the  Saites  were  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians;  and  he  mentions  Atticus,  a 
Platonic  philofopher  of  later  times,  who  . 
fays,  that  Theopompus,  through  envy,  in- 
verted the  ftory.  And  he  adds,  that  in  At- 
ticus's  time  there  came  certain  perfons  from 
Sais  to  Athens  to  renew  their  relation  and 
connedlion  with  the  Athenians  f. 

From  all  thefe  accounts,  one  ^thin^  ap- 
pears to  be  evident,  that  there  was  a  con- 
nexion betwixt  the  Saites  and  Athenians^ 
and  that  cither  the  Saites  were  a  colony  of 
the  Athenians,  or  the  Athenians  of  the 
Saites.     Now,  I  think  the  learned  reader 

f  As  this  work  of  Proclus  is  not  m  the  hands  of  every- 
body, I  have  excerpted  the  paflUge,  which  runs  thus: 

X*iri9   irlapitri    ya»27j«  i «      0;«jr«fc:r«(  }f  «y<ix-«A/i'    twtK^vf 

Vol  I.  S  f 


cannot  hefitate  a  moment  in  chufing  which 
of  thefe  alternativies  he  fhould  believe:  For, 
though  it  be  certain,  that  the  Egyptians 
fent  out  many  colonies,  and  particularly 
that  many  Egyptians  came  into  Greece, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  proof  or  probability, 
that  any  colony  ever  came  from  Greece  in- 
to Egypt,  nor  indeed  from  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  fo  far  as  we  know,  except 
from  Ethiopia,  which  I  hold  to  have  been 
the  parent-country  of  the  Egyptians,  who, 
coming  from  thence,  firft  inhabited  the  Tbc^ 
baisy  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  fpread 
themfelves  over  the  Delta^  after  that  coun- 
try was  formed  by  the  river. 

Further  ftill,  not  only  does  it  thus  ap- 
pear in  general,  that  the  Athenians  were  a 
colony  of  the  Sa'ites,  but  I  think  we  know 
particularly,  at  what  time,  and  by  whom 
this  colony  was  fettled  in  Athens.  For  it 
appears  to  me,-  that  the  colony  was  led  by  Ce- 
crops,  the  firft  king  of  Athens,  fbme  time 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  which  had  defola- 
ted  Attica.  Whether  this  deluge  was  the 
fame  with  that  of  which  Solon  was  inform- 

I  ed  by  the  old    Egyptian  prieft  of   Sais, 

and  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  deftroy- 

I  cd  Attica,  overwhelmed  the  Atlantic    if- 
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land  *,  or  whether  it  was   another,  pofte- 
rior  to  this,  T  pretend  not  to  determine. 

That  this  firft  Athenian  king  was  an  E- 
gyptian,  isafadlthati  think inconteftable  f; 
though  the  Athenian  mythologifts  made 
him  likewife  the  oflFspring  of  the  earth  $• 
And  it  appears  alfo  certain,  that  he  came 
from  Sals  in  Egypt  §.  And  that  he  came 
after  the  Ogygian  deluge,  and  found  Attica 
inhabited  by  men,  who  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
the  greateft  barbarity,  copulating  promit- 
coufly  like  beads,  appears  alfo   to  be  cer- 

*  Sec  Plato //f  Timaeo^  torn.  Ti^p.  21.  Serrani. 

t  Sec  Johannes  Tzetzei,  Hiad.  5.  cap.  1 8. — Smdas  in  voce 
C E  c  R o  p  s^^Scholiafl.  in  Plutum  Ariflophanis, — Ifaacus  Tzct- 
Zfi  ad  Lycophron. — And  Ccdrcnus  Compend*  Hiftoriarum, 

\  Jppoiodor.  Bibliothec*  lib,  3.  This  was  a  common  &ble 
among  the  Greeks,  invented  either  to  conceal  their  igno- 
rance, or  to  difguife  the  true  origin  of  their  nation,  and 
to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  were  the  produce  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabited.  This,  we  know,  was 
in  particular  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  who  confidered 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece  as  foreigners  in  the 
country  where  they  lived,  and  themfelves  only  as  indige* 
nae,  and  d-uly  natives.  Upon  this  topic  their  orators 
never  failed  to  expatiate  in  the  funeral  orations  which 
they  pronounced  upon  thofe  of  the  Athenians  who  fell 
in  war.  Sec  what  Plato  has  faid  upoi>  this  fub/cft  in  his 
A«f«f  tfrtlec^tof,  in   the  Afenexcnus, 

§    Joh.  Tzetz.  loco  jupra  citato^ 

Sfa 
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tain  t  •  F^r  it  is  agreed,   that  he  firft  infti- 
tutcd  marriage  among  the  Athenians;    and 
for    this  reafon  he  is  diftinguiftied  by  the 
epithet  li;)un^,  as  Tzetzes  has  very  well   ex- 
plained the  word  in  his  various  hiftory  J. 
The  cafe  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
country  of  Attica  having  been  quite  defb- 
lated  by  the  Ogygian  deluge  at  the   tinae 
that  Cecrops  arrived  with  his  colony  from 
Sa is,  which  it  is  computed  was  a  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years  after  that  deluge>  accord- 
ing to  Africanus*s  chronology,  as  quoted  by 
Eufebius,  was  then  inhabited  by  favages, 
who  lived  without  government,  arts,  or  ci- 
vility ;  and  who  therefore  muft  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  learned  every  art  of  life  from 
Cecrops  and  his  followers;  and,  among  o- 
ther  arts,  that  of  language. 

Diodcrus,  though  his  vanity  as  a  Greek 
made  him  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
principal  city  of  Gicece  was  an  Egyptian 

•f"  Eu/cb,  Chrcn,  et  praep.  E'iangch 

X  Jchatnics  Tzetz.  Iliad,  5.  cap.  1 8.;  where  he  tells  us, 
that,  belore  Cccrcps,  the  mothers  cf  children  were  only 
known ;  fo  that  the  children  were  /msv*^ vm^  :  Whereas, 
after  ihe  inftitution  of  marriage,  both  parents  being 
known,  they  became  hfvHf,  And  in  this  account  of  the 
name,  Athenaeiis;'  I/i^.  13.  and  Juftin  the  hiftorian,  //*,  2. 
ffi/>.  6.  agree  with  Tzetzes. 


colony;  yet,  as  a  faithful  hiftorian,  he 
has  fairly  given  us  the  arguments  which 
the  Egyptians  ufed  to  convince  the  Greeks 
of  the  truth  of  the  fad.  They  faid,  that 
there  was  a  great  conformity  betwixt  the 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions  of  the  people 
of  Sais,  and  thofe  of  the  Athenians.  And, 
among  other  particulars,  he  mentions  the 
divifion  of  the  people  of  both  cities  into 
three  Qafles  of  the  fame  kind  *• 

But,  among  other  arguments,  they  ufed 
one  which  appears  to  me  moft  convincing 
in  matters  of  fuch  remote  antiquity,  be-- 
caufe  it  is  drawn  from  the  moft  antient  of 
all  the  monuments  of  men,  I  mean 'the 
names  of  places.  For  the  Egyptians  faid, 
that  the  colony  came  from  a  town  in  the 
diftridt  of  Sais,  called  Jfiy  t ;  and  this  name 

♦  Diodor.  lib.  i .  caf.  28.  edit.  Weffellng. 
*}*  The  words  of  Diodorus  are,  K«i  x%y%  Aiv^uvf  ^«- 
r<f  (A<fiP7]f«i)  «T«i««9(  Hftu  X»tTmf  r#y  t{  Ajfv^rlr   *xt  ire<- 

Ti);  w^^Tny^^tms  ««■•  T«t»  ir«^'  mVT»tf  «^f«;,  /M.  l.  cap.  iS. 
Of  thcfe  laft  words,  it  may  be  thought  the  meaning  is, 
that  «^v  was  another  name  for  the  city  of  Sa'is.  But, 
though  that  interpretation  would  cqualljr  ferve  my  pur- 
pofc,  I  hold  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  to  be,  that 
the  name  of  mrrv  given  to  Athens  nuas  tramfcrred  from 

sf3    ,; 


they  gave  to  the  city  that  they  founded  in 
Greece.  In  fupport  of  this  argument,  they 
faid,  what  no  doubt  was  true,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  the  only  people  in  Greece 
who  gave  that  name  to  their  city  * :  For  the 
word  «^^^  is  not  the  general  name  for  a  city 
in  Greek,  except  among  the  poets,  but  a 
name  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and 
ho  doubt  k  foreign  w^ord,  which  the  Athe- 
nians preferved  without  altering  it,  or  gi- 
ving it  the  ufual  Greek  termination.  For 
Ariftotle  has  told  us  t>  that  there  arc  only 
five  nouns  in  Greek  which  terminate  in 
this  vowel  ">  of  which  ^<^  is  one;  and  I  am 
pcrfuaded  they  are  all  foreign  words,  that 
had  not  been  naturalized  by  getting  a  Greek 
termination. 

il'f  xffjv  aviong  iherHy  as  it  may  be  literally  rendered  :  An 
cxpreflion  which  fo  clear  a  writer  as  Diodoms  wonld 
not  have  ufed,  if  he  had  meant  to  fay,  either  that  ««-t» 
•was  a  general  name  for  a  city  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
or  that  this  city  of  Sais,  befides  that  name,  was  likewile 
called  «TTy.  The  meaning  therefore  of  the  pailage 
clearly  is,  that  as  there  was  a  diftrift  of  the  name  of 
Saisy  as  well  as  a  city,  (fee  Plato  in  Timaeo)^  mrrv  was  the 
name  of  fome  other  ^ity  or  village  in  that  diftrift,  -from 
which  this  Athenian  colony  came. 

*  Not  only  the  Athenians  themfclves  called  their  city 
by  that  name,  but  alio  the  Latin  writers.  Sec  C#r». 
NefoSf  TbemiflocL  cap.  4.  ^  Terent.  Eunucb.  isc. 

f  Ariflot,  Poetic*  cap.  2i.infin€n 


But,  befides  all  thcfe  arguments,  there  is 
one  that  arifes  from  the  manners  and  infti- 
tutions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  ftate  of 
their  country,  which  to  many  may  appear 
more  conclufive  than  any  that  I  have  hither- 
to mentioned.  It  is  a  fadl  that  cannot  be 
difputed,  that  Egypt,  in  antient  times,  I 
mean  before  the  Perfian  conqueft,  was  the 
moft  populous  country  then  known  in  the 
world  *.  Nor  indeed  can  any  man,  from 
what  is  to  be  feen  in  Europe,  have  any 
idea  of  the  populoufnefs  of  this  country, 
fuch  as  it  is  defcribed  to  us  by  antient  au- 
thors. For,  not  to  mention  the  number 
of  cities,  which  Herodotus  fays  amounted 
to  twenty  thoufand,  in  the  reign  of  Amafis 
lib.  2.  c.  177.;  the  fame  author  informs 
us  t>  that,  in  one  of  their  many  proceflions, 
that  to  the  city  of  Bubaftis,  in  honour  of 
Diana,  there  would  be  fometimes  fevea 
hundred  thoufand  men  and  women,  befides 
children,  as  he  was  informed  by  the  natives. 
And  the  account  he  gives  of  the  race  of  the 
fighting  men  fliews  us,  that  the  numbers 
of  the  whole  people  muft  have  been  prodi* 

•  Diodor.  SicuL  lih.  i.  cap.  31.  edit.  Weffeling. 
.  t   l*^*  2   cap,  60. 
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gious  for  a  traG  of  country  which  is  not 
near  fo  large  as  what  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  Egypt ;   for  it  comprehended  no  more 
than  what  was  overflowed  by  the  river ;   fo 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  country  now  called 
Egypt  was  then  known,    either  under  the 
name.of  Arabia  towards  the  eafl:,  (for  antient 
Arabia  was  upon  both  fides  of  the  Arabian 
Gulph  or  Redfea^  as  it  is  now  called),  or  of 
Libya  towards  the  weft,  antient  Egypt  being 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Arabian  moun- 
tains, where  were  the  quarries  out  of  which 
the  pyramids  were  built,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the    Libyan  mountains    * ;    and,    tho*  the 
length  of  it  was  confiderable,  the  breadth  of 
it,  betwixt  thefe  two  ridges  of  mountains, 
w^as  no  more  than  200  Jladia  or  25Engli{h 
miles  t-     The  fighting   men,  he  fays,   all 
together,  vvere  four  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
fand  ip  number,    when   Egypt  was  in  its 
flouriftiing  ftate.     So  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  computation,  of  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number  of  people  being  able  to  bear 
arms,  the  number  of  this  clafs  of  men    in 
Egypt  muft  have  amounted  to  one  million 
fix  hundred   and   forty   thoufand.      No^, 

♦  Herod,  Hh.  2.f,4 
t  Hid. 


the  race  of  fighting  men  was,  as  Herodo- 
tus tells  us,  but  one  of  feven  xlafles  into 
'which  the   people   were  divided;    and,  if 
their  number  was  fo  great,   what  muft  the 
number  have  been  of  hufbandmen,  fhep- 
herds,  failors,  and  artificers  of  every  kind, 
not  to  mention  the  priefts,  who  were  in 
Egypt   a  very  numerous  race  *  ?      What 
enabled  Egypt   to  maintain   fuch  numbers 
was  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  the 
land  was  not  only  more  fruitful    than  the 
land  of  any  other,  but  the  river  abounded 
exceedingly  with  fifh,  and  alfo  with  iierbs, 
which  ferved  for  the  fuftenance  of  man. 
Their  policy  too  and  manners  very  much 
encouraged    propagation:    For  every  man 
in  Egypt  had  as  many  wives  as  he  chofe, 
except  the  priefts,   who  married  only  one. 
Nor  was  expolition  of  children  allowed  a- 
mong  them,  as  in  Greece ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them   all  up,   even  fuch 
as  they  had  by  female  flaves,  and  without 
diftinaioii  whether  they  were  lawful  chil- 
dren, or  what  we  call  bajiards.     And,  left 
we  fhould   think   it   impoffible   that   they 

*  Heroiot^  lib.  2.  cap.  i(>S»feqq,  DiodorJib,  i.  cap,  73. 
6  74.;.  84. 


In  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  of  abfolute 
neceffity,  that  they  fhould  eafe  themfelvcs 
of  their  fuperfluous  numbers  by  fending  out 
colonies ;  a  fa£t  of  which  I  could  have  had 
no  doubt,  though  it  had  not  been  vouched 
by  any  hiftory  or  record.  And  I  imagine, 
that  the  warlike  expeditions  of  Ofiris  and 
Sefoftris  were  undertaken,  rather  with  a  po- 
litical view  of  eafing  themfelves  of  their  fu- 
perfluous numbers,  than  of  making  con- 
quefts :  For  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
retained,  or  attempted  to  retain,  any  of  the 
countries  that  they  over-ran,  but  only  fet- 
tled colonies  in  them.  I  therefore  confider 
Egypt  as  a  hive  that  caft  off  fwarms  from 
time  to  time,  which  fpread  themfelves  all 
round  on  every  fide,  carrying  with  them 
their  religion  and  their  arts,  and,  among 
other  arts,  that  of  language.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  thofe  fwarms  did  not  on- 
ly fettle  in  the  Weft,  but  alfo  in  the  Eaft. 

lives  of  tlic  inhabiUuts,  They  did  not  cultivate  the 
vine;  and,  tho'  they  made  ale  of  barley,  I  think  it  is 
certain  that  it  could  not  be  of  common  ufe,  but  the  drink 
only  of  the  better  fort.  Now,  a  country  where  a  great 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  confumed  in  making 
vinous,  OT,  what  is  worfe,  fpiritous  liquorsi  cannot,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  be  highly  peopled. 


jbor  tne  r-gypiians  incmieives  laia,  mat  tnc 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  were  a  colony 
from  them  *.  And  indeed  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  Chaldeans,  who 
were  the  priefts  and  philofophers  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians, brought  with  them  their  religion 
and  fciences  from  Egypt.  For,  befides  the 
refemblance  which  Diodorus  has  obferved 
betwixt  them  and  the  Egyptian  priefts, 
there  is,  with  refped  to  religion,  a  circum- 
ftance  of  furprifmg  conformity  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  which  I  think  could  not  have 
been  accidental  t;  ^ind  as  there  is  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
borrowed  any  thing  from  any  other  country, 
unlefs  it  be  Ethiopia,  the  country  from 
whence,  as  I  have  faid,  they  probably  came, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Chaldeans  took  it 
from  them. 

•  Dioihr.  SicuL  lib.  I.  cap,  28./.  32. 

t  He  fays,  that  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  at  Ba* 
by  Ion,  whofe  priefts  the  Chaldeans  were,  none  was  per- 
mitted to  pafs  the  night,  except  a  woman,  who  was 
chofen  for  that  purpofe,  and  had  no  intercourfc  with 
man.  The  fame,  he  fays,  was  pradlifed  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Egyptian  Thebes ;  and  in  both  temples* 
there  was  a  couch  for  the  god,  upon  which  they  faid  he 
repofed  during  the  night:  Ifjfi  v  9r/f«  Aiyeyrff,  fays  our 
author,//*.  i.cMp,  182. 
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Further,  it  is  a  fzGt  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  when  the  Greeks  under  A- 
lexander  the  Great  came  into  India,  they 
there  found  many  monuments,  both  of 
Bacchus  or  Dionyfius,  and  Hercules;  and 
efpecially  of  the  firft,  who,  the  Indians  faid, 
came  from  the  weft  with  a  great  army, 
conquered  the  country,  taught  them  agri- 
culture and  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  other  arts 
of  civil  and  focial  life  *.  Now,  there  is  no 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  antient  hifto- 
ry,  that  can  believe  that  this  conqueror  of 
India  was  Bacchus  the  fon  of  Semele,  or 
Hercules  the  fon  of  Amphitryon.  And  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  who  they 
were,  when  we  find » the  hiftory  of  two 
countries  fo  remote  as  Egypt  and  India  a- 
greeing  in  the  fame  ftory :  For  the  Egyp- 
tians related,  that  their  Bacchus,  whom  they 
called  OJirisy  (with  whom  their  Hercules 
was  contemporary),  over-ran  all  the  world 
known  at  that  time  with  a  great  army,  ^  ci- 
vilizing men,  and  teaching  them  the  arts 
of  life  where-ever  he  came;  and  particu- 
larly, that  he  was  in  India,  where  he  built 

*  Sec  Siraho\Hb.  15.^.  1008.  6  1038.— ^rrw«.  Indica, 
cap.  5.*«-and  e^idit.AlexafldriJih.  5.  r.  i. 
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feveral  cities,  and,  among  others,  a  famous 
one,  called  Ny/a^  and  left  befides  many  o- 
ther  monuments  of  himfelf  *.  And  there 
are  at  this  day  remarkable  veftiges  in  India 
to  be  found  of  Egyptian  manners  and  cu- 
ftoms;  particularly  the  veneration  of  the 
cow  "I",  and  the  divifion  of  the  people  in- 
to certain  tribes  or  ca/ls  as  they  call  them, 
each  of  which  praftifes  only  one  art  or  pro- 
feffion,  fuch  as  war,  agriculture,  merchan- 
dife,  &c.  And  I  am  difpofed  to  believe,  that 
the  arts  and  fciences,  of  which  it  is  certain 
the  Indians  have  been  in  poffeflion  for  many 
ages,  have  rifen  from  feeds  fown  there  by 
the  Egyptians  $• 

*  Diodor,  SicuLiib*  i,  cap.  I9./.  23. 

f  See,  upon  this  fiibjcd.  La  Ctvze»  lib.  6.  Hifior.  Chrifi, 
Indor,  p.  430. 

X  See  Du  Pern's  account  of  the  language,  pUlofophj, 
and  fciences  of  the  Bramins  of  India,  in  26th  vol.  of  the 
Leitres  edifiantes  et  curieufes.  One  fciencc  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Greeks  got  from  E- 
gypt,  I  mean  aftronomy :  For  the  Indians  reprcfented 
the  figns  of  the  Zodiac  by  the  fame  animals  that  the  £- 
gyptians  and  Greeks  didj  and  fome  of  thofe  reprefenta- 
tions  are  at  this  day  to  be  found  in  certain  pagodas  of 
India.  Sec  phil.  tranfaft.  vol.  62.  p.  353.  The  divi£on 
above  mentioned  of  the  people  of  India  into  certain  tribes, 
pra6tifing  different  arts  and  trades,  and  the  having  a 
race  of  men  fet  a  part  for  religion  and  philofophy,  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity,  in  which  I  think  it  is  impoflibie. 


f 

Now,  if  we  canbelieve  that  the  Egyptians 
fent  out  their  colonies  to  fo  great  a  diftance  as 
India,  or  if  we  only  believe  that  they  went 
as  far  as  the  Euxine  fea,  where  the  Col- 
chians  dwelt,  whom  Herodotus  pofitively 
aflSrms  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  fending  colo- 
nies to  Greece;  a  country  fo  much  nearer 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  had  fo  eafy  ac- 
cefs,  both  by  fea  and  land. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that 
even  upon  Herodotus's  fuppofition,  of  the 
Felafgic  being  a  barbarous  language,  alto- 
gether different  from  Greek,  and  that  the 
Attic  language  was  the  only  true  Hellenic, 
there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  Attic  itfelf  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
dialed,  which  came  with  an  Egyptian  co- 
lony into  Attica.     And  upon  this  hypothe- 

that  tiie  Indians  and  Egyptians  could  by  accide9t  agree^ 
In  (hort,  tbe  conformity  betwixt  the  two  nations  is  fo 
great,  that  it  feems  to  be  certain,  that  the  one  muft  have 
got  their  arts,  fciences,  and  religion  from  the  other. 
Some  moderns  have  fuppofed,  that  the  Egyptians  bor- 
rowed from  the  Indians.  But  this  hypothecs  is  alto- 
gether unfupported  by  fad,  and  antient  authority,  and 
is  contradi&ed  by  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  and  the  traditions 
of  India,  as  above  related,  and  by  what  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  froo^  other  na- 
tions. 


to  fpeak  it  for  fome  time,  fhould  unlearn  it, 
and  acquire  another  quite  different;  they  may 
change  one  dialedl  of  the  fame  language 
for  another,  as  we  fee  men  among  us  get 
free  of  their  provincial  dialeft,  and  learn 
one  more  courtly  and  polite. 

If  the  arguments  that  I  have  ufed  to  prove, 
that  both  races  of  the  Greek  nation  were 
originally  from  Egypt,  do  not  appear  fo  con- 
vincing to  the  reader  as  they  do  to  me,  there 
are  not  wanting  other  proofs,   and  thefe 
more  direct,  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
languages  being  originally  the  fame.   And, 
firft,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
(hew,  that  there  is  a  refemblance  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew,  and  if  it  be  al- 
fo  true,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  as  could  not  be 
accidental,   it  will  follow  of  neceflary  con- 
fequence,  that  there  muft  have  been  a  con- 
neaion  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  Greek. 
Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fimilarity  betwixt 
the    Hebrew   and    Egyptian,    is    evident 
from  the  fcattered  remains  of  the  Egyptian 
in  the  writings  of  the  antients,  which  have 
been  carefully   colleded  by  learned  men, 
particularly  Bochart  and  Thomaffin,   and 
Vol.  I.  Tt 


compared  with  the  Greek.  Some  of  diefe 
words  are  preferved  in  the  facred  writings, 
and  particularly  the  name  Mofcsy  which  it 
is  faid  Pharaoh's  daughter  impofed  upon  the 
child  that  Ihe  drew  out  of  the  river  *,  is, 
as  I  am  certainly  informed,  a  Hebrew  word, 
fignifying  what  it  is  faid  in  the  text  to  de- 
note, viz.  the  being  extraSled^  or  dr arum  out. 
And  the  name  alfo  which  Pharaoh  gave  to 
Jofeph  t,  is  likewife  jthought,  by  learned 
men,  to  be  a  Hebrew  word,  fignifying  an 
interpreter  of  fecret  things  J. 

Another  proof  more  dire6l  flill  is,  the 
conformity  which  is  at  this  day  to  be  found 
i  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Coptic^  that'is^> 

the  remains  of  the  old  Egyptian,  which  ftill 
continue  to  be  fpoken  in  Egypt.  This  con- 
formity appears  fo  great  to  the  learned  Kir- 
cher,  that  he  thinks  the  one  muft  be  derived 
from  the  other ;  but  he  fays  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  Greek  be  derived 
from  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Egyptian  from 

•  Excduf,  ck  11,  V.  lOt 
f  Genefm  cL  xli«  r.  4  j. 
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the  Greek  *.  But  this  appears  to  'me  to] 
be  a  qneffiori  very  eafily  determined  j  For* 
even  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  never  pretend-* 
ed,  that  the  Egyptians  had  borrowed  any 
arts  from  them  of  any  kind,  much  lefs  thid 
moft  neceflary  art  of  life.  Nor  do  I  know 
that  any  other  nation  ever  boafted  of  the  E-* 
gyptians  being  obliged  to  them  for  any  in- 
vention, except  the  Ethiopians,  who,  as  I 
have  faid,  were  originally  the  fame  people* 
•  Other  arguments  might  be  ufed  to  fhew 
the  conformity  betwixt  the  Egyptian  and  the 
antient  language  of  Greece;  fome  of  which 
Mr  Squire,  in  the  Inquiry  above  quoted, 
has  very  well  enforced;  fuch  as  the  autho- 
rity- and  afcendant  which  fingle  Egyptian 
ftrangers  gained  over  the  people  of  Greece, 
and  which  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive 
how  they  fhould  have, gained,  if  they  had 
been  entirely  ij^norant  of  the  language  of 
the  country :  And  how  fliould  thofe  many 
Greek  ftrangers  that  travelled  into  Egypt 
in  antient  times,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufaeus, 
Linus,  Homer,  &c.  have  been  fo  fuccefsful 
in  iearning  and  importiqg  into  Greece  the 

Tta 


rent  parts  of  the  world  :     But,  without  the 
clofeft  intercourfe  of  focial  life,  it  appears 
to  me  impoflible,  that  an  art  of  fuch  refine- 
ment as  the  art  of  language  could  have 
been  difcovered.  Now,  fuch  intercourfe  there 
is  not  among  favages  that  fubfift  by  hunting, 
fifliing,  or  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  among  men  that  fub- 
fift by  agriculture,  and  live  in  cities,  under 
regular  forms  of  government.     Now,  the 
Egyptians  were  certainly  the  firft  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Europe  who  lived  in 
that  way,   being  obliged  to  do  fo  by  the  / 
nature  of  their  country.     For,  as  their  land 
was  under  water  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
year,  they  could  not  fubfift  by  hunting  or 
pafturage,  nor  without  agriculture,  at  leaft 
in  any  great  number;  and  it  was  neceflary 
for  them  to  have  cities  or  villages,  fuch  as 
we  know  thofe  of  Egypt  were,  raifed  upon 
mounds  of  earth,  in  which  they  might  live  , 
in  the  time  of  the  inundation.  This  nature 
of  their  country,  it  is  admitted^  gave  birth  to 
geometry  among  them,  and,  I  am  perfuaded, 
to  many  other  arts.     They  were  likewife. 
the  firft  people,  as  far  as  we  know,  that 
were  civilized,  and  lived  under  a  regular 
Tt3 


government.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  think  it  is 
probable,  that  they  firft  invented  the  art  of 
language,  as  well  as  the  art  of  noting  it  by 
alphabetical  charaftersy  and  every  other  art 
and  fcience  of  which  we  are  in  poffeffion. 
And  accordingly  it  is  recorded  in  the  Egyp- 
tian annals,  that  Teuth^  or  Hermes^  as  he 
was  called  by  the  Greeks,  invented  the 
gramn^atical,  as  well  as  the  writing  art; 
giving  a  form  to  language,  and  impoCng 
names  upon  things  that  had  none  before  *. 
But  was  this  language,  which  I  ftippofe 
may  have  been  invented  in  Fgypt>  awl  car- 
ried to  fo  many  different  C9untriesr,  propa- 
gated all  over  the  earth  ?  A^e  we  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Huron  f,  the  Algonkin,  the 

♦  Diodor,  S/cuL  lib.  i.  cap.  15./.  19.    His  words  arc: 

From  which  it  appears,  that  there  was  a  language  M 
in  Egypt  before  Tcuth;  but  he  firfl:  diiUnguiftied  it  pro- 
perly by  arti<;ulation>  and  gave  names  to  things.  For, 
before  him,  it  would  fecm,  that  the  Egyptians  ufecf  crJf 
verba  quihus  voces  J ^fnf que  nctarenty  but  had  not  invccKQ 
^9mna,  or  na/nei ;  at  Icaft  not  names  for  every  riling.  S« 
elfo,  concerning  this  Tenth,  Plato  in  PbHefa, p.  18.; t^'^ 
*Pbaedro,p.  274.;  Plutarch,  torn.  2, p.  73^8. 

*  \  The  Huron  language  may,  I  think,  be  fuppoW^ 
have  been  invented  by  the  people  who- fl>eak it:  Fof 
the  iiuTons  appear  to  bcthp  moft  aAtient  nation  in  ^' 


Caribbee,  and  all  the  many  different  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica; the  language  of  Otaheite,  and  the 
other  iflands  or  continents  that  may  be  in 
the  great  Pacific  ocean  i  the  hiffing  lan- 
guage of  the  Troglodytes  in  Abyffmia ;  or 
the  muttering  jargon  of  thoie  favages,  men- 
tioned by  Condamin,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Amazons,  fpoken,  as  he  fays,  by  draw- 
ing in  the  breath ;  or  the  language,  if  they 

part  of  the  world ;  and,  tLo*  they  be  now  almofl  exter- 
minated by  the  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  they  were  once 
the  .moft  powerful  and  moft  numerous  nation  la 
North  America*  For,  at  the  time  when  Gabriel  Sagard 
wrote,  which  was  about  1630,  they  were  a  fedentary 
nation,  as  he  calls  them,  the  reft  of  the  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world  being  for  the  greater  part  errant ;  p. 
128.  They  had  five  and  twenty  towns  and  villages, 
the  greateft  of  which  confided  of  two  hundred  large 
cabins,  or  lioufes,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  each  con- 
taining four  and  twenty  families ;  p.  1 1 6.  and  i  aa  And 
he  telb  us,  that  they  fubfifted,for  the  greater  part,  by  a* 
griculture.  And  indeed  it  was  impofllble  that  fo  many 
coald  be  maintamed  in  a  country  where  the  winter  is  fo 
fevere,  without  that  art.  So  that  here  we  have  mea 
living  together  in  towns  and  villages,  and  fo  many,  un- 
der one  roof,  pra6tifing  the  arts  of  hundng,  fiihing,  and 
agriculture,  and  confequently  in  fuch  a  clofc  intercourfe 
or  fociety,  as  we  foppofe  gave  birth  to  the  invf Qtioa  of 
l^guage  in  Egjpt. 
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have  any,  of  the  men  with  tails  in  the  ifland 
of  Nicobar,  are  all  dialects  of  the  fame 
parent-language,  which  I  fuppofe  to  have 
been  invented  in  Egypt  ?  This  might  be 
credible,  if  there  were  any  hiftory  or  tradi- 
tion of  all  the  world  being  peopled  by  co- 
lonies from  that  country,  or  if  there  were 
any  fuch  conformity  of  thofe  languages 
laft  mentioned,  either  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  language  of  Egypt,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  other  languages  above  menti- 
oned ;  if,  for  example,  they  agreed  in  reli- 
gious terms,  in  words  expreffing  numbers, 
or  relations  of  perfons,  or  any  other  capital 

words  of  neceffary  and  frequent  ufe.  But 
the  fad  is,  that,  as  far  as  we  know  of  thofe 
languages,  they  differ  totally  from  one  ano- 
ther, particjularly  in  the  names  of  numbers. 
Of  thefe  I  have  given  fpecimens  from  the 
Huron,  the  Algonkin,  and  the  Otaheitc 
languages,  all  diflFering  extremely  from  one 
another;  and  it  is  impoffible, I  fhould  think, 
to  conned  them  with  the  fame  names  in 
any  of  the  languages  that  I  fuppofe  to  be 
derived  from  Egypt.  I  have  given  alio 
the  name  of  the  number  three  ufed  by  thole 
favages  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Amft-» 


zons,  which  he  muft  be  aa  able  etymologift 
indeed  who  can  derive  from  any  Hebrew 
root ;  and  I  think  I  may  fay  the  fame  of  the 
Efquimaux  words  expreffing  much  and 
little. 

I  cannot  therefore  carry  the  propagation 
of  language  further  than  I  have  done.  I 
think  it  probable,  that  all  the  languages 
fpoken  in  Europe,  all  Afia,  if  you  will,  and 
fome  part  of  Africa,  are  dialeds  of  one 
parent-language,  which  probably  was  in- 
vented in  Egypt  But  I  am  not  warranted 
to  go  further,  either  by  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,  by  hiftorical  fads,  or  by  any  thing 
I  can  difcover  in  the  languages  themfelves. 
Some,  1  know,  are  very  fond  of  the  fyftem 
of  an  univerfal  language;  but,  when  they 
come  to  prove  it  by  fads,  and  by  the  lan- 
guages themfelves,  I  think  they  fail  very 
much ;  as  may  be  feen  from  that  diftionary 
of  univerfal  language  which  Monf.  Bullet 
hasfubjoined  to  his  Celtic  didionary.  What- 
ever therefore  we  may  believe  of  there  ha- 
ing  been  once  but  one  language  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  muft,  I  think,  allow 
that  it  is  now  either  totally  loft  in  a  great 
pa.rt  of  the  earth,  or  fo  depraved  and  cor- 
rupted as  no  loDger  to  be  kaowQ» 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Changes  to  'which  Language  is  liable  ;— r- 
Jpecially  in  its  Pqffagefrom  one  People  to  a-- 
not  her. — Examples  of  that  Kind. — General 
Obfervations  upon  Etymology^  and  the  Dc^ 
rroation  of  one  Language  from  another ^^^ 
Canclufion  and  Recapitulation. 


ALthough  language  be  of  a  nature  ib 
durable^  that  I  doubt  whether  there 
be  an  example  of  a  language  of  art  being 
totally  loft ;  yet  it  is  extremely  mutable  as 
to  its  form  and  fafhion;  as  mutable,  I  be- 
Here,  as  any  thing  belonging  to  man* 
Words,  fays  Horace,  are  as  liable  to  change 
and  decay  as  the  leaves  of  trees : 

Utfylvae  foliis  proms  nmtantur  in  anms  ; 
Prima  cadunt ;   ita  verborum  njetus  intcrit 

aetasj 
Etjuvenum  ritufiorent  modo  nata^  ingcnt-* 

que^ 
Debcnmr  morti  nas  wjlraque. 

HoK^  Jrs  Po€L 


Thus  the  languages  £jpoke;i  in  the  feveral 
nations  of  Europe  only  three  hundred  years 
ago,  are  fo  different  from  the  prefent,  that, 
if  we  can  underftand  them  at  all,  it  is  only 
by  the  help  of  learned  critics  who  have 
compofed  gloflaries  and  dictionaries  of  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  of  fixing  and  giving 
a  ftandard  to  a  language,  otherwife  than  by 
written  records,  that  is,  by  books,  one  or 
more,  which  are  allowed  to  be  perfedt  in 
their  ftyle  and  compofition.     Thus,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage underwent  many  variations  before 
the  days  of  Homer,  his  poems  fixed  the 
ftandard  of  it;  fo  that  there  was  no  confide- 
rable  variation  of  it  from  his  time  down  to 
the  taking  of  Gonftantinople  by  the  Turks; 
that  is,  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  thoufand 
years :  For  we  have  at  that  time  books  writ- 
ten in  Greek  with  as  much  purity  of  ftyle, 
and  almoft  as  much  elegance,  as  any  writ- 
ten in  any  preceeding  period.  The  Englifh 
language,  in  like  manner,  was  in  a  conftant 
ftate  of  fluctuation  down  to  the  reign  of 
James  U  when  it  was  fixed  by  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,   which  is  the  ftandard  of 
our  language  as  well  as  of  our  faith;  and 
^ery  variation  that  has  been  made  from  it 
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give  one  example  more,  the  ftandard  of  the 
Arabic  was  in  the  fame  manner  fixed  by 
their  religious  record,  the  Koran,  which  is 
held  to  be  fo  perfect  in  its  ftyle  and  compo- 
fition,  that  it  is  u fed  by  the  Mahometan 
doctors,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  miflion  and 
infpiration  of  their  prophet,  who  being  an 
illiterate  man,  they  fay,  could  not  othcrwifc 
have  compofed  fuch  a  book.  And  by  this 
method  of  record,  as  I  obferved  before,  the 
life  of  a  language  is  perpetuated,  and  it  ftill 
exifts  after  it  ceafes  to  be  a  living  language; 
and  perhaps  in  greater  purity,  and  with  lefs 
hazard  of  corruption,  than  while  it  conti- 
nued to  be  fpoken. 

But,  if  a  language  be  thus  liable  to  change 
while  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  fame  people, 
how  much  more  altered  muft  it  be  when  it 
is  derived  to  different  tribes  and  nations, 
living  perhaps  in  parts  very  remote  from 
the  mother-country  of  the  language,  under 
the  influence  of  different  climates,  cuftoms, 
and  manners,  and  mixing  with  other  na- 
tions fpeaking  different  languages  ?  In  fuch 
a  cafe,  to  diflinguifh  the  mother  from  the 
child,  or  even  to  perceive  any  connection 
betwixt  the  two,  is  a  matter  of  great  learu'- 


ing  and  nice  difcernment.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  art  of  that  part  of  grammar  we  call  cty- 
mology  confifts ;  and  if,  in  tracing  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  language  from  one  nation  to  a- 
nother^  the  derivations  appear  fometimes  to 
be  forced  and  far-fetched,  we  mull  not  there- 
fore rejeft  them.  The  French,  Spanifti,  and 
Italian,  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
Latin;  and  yet  how  different  are  the  words 
in  thofe  languages  from  the  Latin  words  ? 
The  author  of  the  Mechanifm  of  language, 
whom  I  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
work,  has  given  us  fundry  examples  of  the 
furprifing  change  that  words  have  under- 
gone in  their  paffage  from  the  Latin  into 
thofe  languages  :  I  will  add  fome  few 
more.  Who  would  think  that  the  French 
woTdsFcndredij  f^oel^  and  carefine^  or  caremCf 
as  they  write  it  now,  came  from  the  Latin 
words  Fenusy  natalisy  and  quadragefimus  *; 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain :  For  Vendredi 
is  from  Veneris  dies^  by  cutting  oflF  the  ter- 
mination -ij  of  Veneris^  tranfpofmg  the  r 
and  ef  and  inferting  a  d  betwixt  the  n  and 
r;  and  then  by  cutting  off  the  termination 

*  Thefe  examples  are  fumifhed  me  by  Ogerius,  the  I- 
talian  author  above  mentioned,  who  writes  upon  the  af. 
fciity  of  the  Greek  aad  Latin  with  the  Hebrew,  p.  84.    * 


-f  J  from  the  word  Ses.  Noel  is  formed  from 
natalisy  by  ftriking  out  the  /,  changing  the 
two  ^'x  int6  0  and  f,  and  taking  away  the 
termination  is;  which  laft  is   commonly 
done  in  the  words  which  the  French  have 
taken  from  the  Latin,     Thus,  in  place  of 
ventusj  they  fay  n;ent.    And  from  quadra^ 
gefimusy  cartjmt  is  derived,   by  cutting  oflF 
in  like  manner  the  termination  «/,  changing 
the  qu  in  the  beginning  of  the  word  into 
the  confonant  c  of  like  found,  and  abridging 
the  reft  of  the  word,  by  throwing  out  the 
confonants  d  and  gy  and  the  vowels  a  and  u 
I  will  give  one  example  more,,  from  our 
Englilh  language.    Who  would  think  that 
the  word  Jlr anger  was  derived  from  the 
Latin  prepofition  ex?  and  yet  there  is  no 
genealogy  of  a  word  more  certain :     For, 
from  ex  comes  extra;  from  extra^  extrane^ 
us;  from  extraneusy  the  French  word  ejlran^ 
gery  (for  fo  they  fpelled  it  of  old);  and  from 
ejhanger  comes  our  Englifh  word  firangcr^ 
by  throwing  out  the  initial  Cy  as  happens  in 
feveral  words,  particularly  the  word  eJcuagCy 
from  which  comes  the  Englifh  word  fcu^ 
tagCy  fignifying  the  affeffment  whicha  knight 
who  was  vmed  with  ^ifcutumy  or  ftield, 
paid  for  the  difpenfation  of  perfonal  fervice. 


It  would  be  befidc  the  purpofc  of  this 
work  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  oarticulars 
of  etymology  and  derivation,  and  ittie  dianges 
which  a  language  undergoes  in  its  palTage 
from  one  nation  to  another.  What  I  have 
further  to  fay  upon  this  fubjc£t  will  be  more 
proper  when  I  come  to  fpcakof  the  corrup- 
tion of  language,  which  will  be  the  fubjeia 
of  the  laft  part  of  my  work,  i  will  there- 
fore conclude  this  part  with  two  or  three  ge- 
neral obfervations. 

And,  in  thefrft  place.  We  are  to  diftin- 
guifh  betwixt  a  dialed:  of  a  knguage  and 
the  corruption  of  a  language.  The  Attic, 
Ionic,  Doric,  and  Eolic,  are  all  diakds  dF 
the  original  Pelafgic  or  Hellenic,  but  nooe 
of  them  corruptions  of  it.  Neither  is  the 
Latin  a  corruption  of  the  Greek,  but  a  dia- 
led; only  it  is  a  dialed  that  came  off  very 
early,  and  was  not  fo  much  cultivated  and 
improved  as  the  other  dialeds  above  men- 
tioned. It  therefore  has  not  all  the  num- 
bers, voices,  and  tenfes  of  thofe  dialeds, 
nor  that  variety  of  fledion  and  copiouf-* 
Befs  of  found  in  which  the  Greek  language 
fo  much  excels  all  others  that  I  know.  It 
appears  to  me,  from  comparing  the  remains 
of  old  JLatin,  yet  extant^  with  the  later  Latin^ 


that  the  Romans,  when  thejr  came  to  be  a 
great  people,  and  to  apply  to  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  polifhed  and  improved  their  language 
upon  the  model  of  the  Greek,  by  clearing 
it  of  the  ruft  of  the  antient  Pelafgic,  or  of 
what  mixture  of  a  more  barbarous  language 
there  may  have  been  in  it.  And  this  I  take 
to  be  what  Plutarch  means  when  he  fays, 
that  the  later  Latin  was  much  liker  the 
Greek  than  the  antient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian,  are  clearly  corruptions  of  the 
Latin,  by  which  the  analogy,  that  makes 
fo  great  a  part  of  the  art  of  language,  is  loft, 
and  the  words  almoft  all  made  indeclinable. 

It  is  not  eafy,  merely  by  a  comparifon  of 
the  languages,  to  fay,  whether  the  worft  of 
the  two  be  the  corruption  of  the  other,  or 
the  original  language  out  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed and  improved  by  the  addition  of  proper 
terminations  and  fledions.     Thus  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  Pe- 
lafgic, Hebrew,  or  Egyptian,  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek,  or  whether  they  were  the 
parent-languages  out  of  which  the  Greek 
was  formed,   if  we  did  not  know  from  hi- 
ftory,  that  thofe  languages  were  much  more 
autieot  than  the  Greek.    In  the  fame  maa- 


ner,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  decide,  whether 
the  Englifh,  or  any  other  dialed  of  the 
Teutonic  prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  was  a 
corruption  of  the  Gothic  and  Saxon,  or 
whether  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  were  an  im- 
provement of  the  Englifh,  if  we  did  not 
know  from  hiftory,  that  the  moft  perfed  of 
them  is  the  moft  antient:  For  the  Gothic 
is  a  more  perfect  language  than  the  Saxon^ 
having, .  as  I  have  (hewn,  almoft  as  pauch 
variety  of  termination  and  fledion  as  the 
Greek,  and  the  Saxon  is  more  perfed  than, 
the  Englifh.  The  cafe,  therefore,  with  re- 
fped  to  thofe  dialeds  of  the  Teutonic,  is 
juft  the  reverfe  of  what  has  happened  with 
refped  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are 
improvements  of  their  parent-languages: 
Whereas  the  Englifh,  and  other  dialeds  of 
the  Teutonic,  are  fo  many  corruptions  of 
theirs. 

Another  obfervation  is.  That,  in  judging 
of  the  afl&nity  of  languages,  we  are  to  have 
little  regard  to  the  vowels,  but  chiefly  to 
confider  the  confonants.  For,  as  I  obfer- 
ved  when  I  was  explaining  the  nature  of  ar- 
ticulate founds,  it  is  the  confonants  which 
break  and  diftinguiih  the  voice  moft|  and 
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as  might  be  expedled :  For  confonants  of  the 
fame  organ  are  eafily  interchanged.  Thus, 
^>  P'i  v>  /j  being  all  labial  confonants,  are 
frequently  interchanged  in  many  langua- 
ges *.  And  in  Greek,  y, «,  {,  x,^  which  are 
all  palatine  confonants,  are  commonly  chan-> 
gedinto  one  another;  particularly  in  the  flee- 

*  j8  and  ^  are  confonants  of  different  kinds,  the  one 
being  a  inute>  the  other  a  liquid;  yet,  as  they  are  both 
of  the  fame  organ,  being  both  labial,  though  the  ^  be 
pronounced  by  the  opening  and  explofion  of  the  lips, 
the  other,  by  doling  them  with  a  beat  or  chop,  they  too 
are  mterchanged.  Thus  /u«^«(  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fig- 
ti&^fatum^  from  whence  the  Latin  iHors  and  tnorior* 
and  the  Greek  word  ^•pr*^,  fignifying  homo,  ox  mortality 
as  in  that  paflage  of  Callimachwy  khifAitfA§p  «;f«  fc^^rct. 
Now,  the  f&  being  changed  into  /S,  (which  was  the  cur 
ftom  of  the  Eolians;  for,  in  place  of  fcv^ni,  they  faid 
fiv^f^l,  from  whence  the  Latin  formica)  and  the  •  and 
^  tranfpofed,  which  is  alio  very  common,  it  becomes  /^^•rtg, 
which  is  the  common  Greek  word  for  homo  or  Tnorulh. 
Xhis  obfervation,  I  fee,  is  made  in  one  of  the  philologi- 
cal  letters  of  Dr  Baxter,  publifhed  by  the  focicty  of  an- 
tiquaries in  London.  It  (hews  how  much  words  in  the 
fame  Ismguage,  fpoken  by  the  fame  people,  will  change. 
But  how  much  greater  muft  the  change  be  in  the  paflage 
of  a  language  from  one  people  to  another  ?  We  ought 
not  therefore  rafhly  to  rejedt  thofe  derivations  w^iclx 
learned  men  hare  difcovered  of  Greek  and  Latin  words 
from  Hebrew,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  roots,  though  the 
words  do  not  agree  in  their  confonants  any  more  thaa 
IP  tbeir  Yowels. 
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tion  of  nouns  and  verbs  ;  and  the  foft, 
middle,  and  afpirate^-  mute  confonauts  of 
the  fame  order,  are  very  often  changed  in- 
to one  another  in  the  different  dialefts. 
Thus  J  is  the  middle  confonant  betwixt  the 
rand  the  « J  and  therefore  the  Latins,  in 
place  of  the  Greek  e^f,  fay  Deus. 

The  laft  obfervatioa  I  fhall  make  is,  That 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  much  miftaken, 
who  think  we  ought  to  judge  of  the  affini- 
ty of  languages  chiefly  by  the  fleSion  or 
analogy,  and  not  by  the  word  itfelf,  or  by 
its  termination:     For  thefe  are  the  three 
things,  as  I  obferved,  by  which  we  deter- 
mine the  relation  of  languages  to  one  ano- 
ther.    But,  on  the  contrary,  I   maintain, 
that  it  is  the  mark  of  likenefs  which  leaft 
of  all  is  to  be  regarded :     For,  if  we  were 
to  judge  by  that  rule,  we  could  not  fay  that 
the  French,  Spanifh,  or  Italian,  are  derived 
from  the  Latin;  becaufe  thefleSion,  as  well 
as  the  termination,  and  in  general  the  gram* 
mar,  of  thofe  languages,  is  very  different 
fr(5m  tliat  of  the  Latin.     But  the  cafe  truly 
is.  that,  ii  the  one  language  be  a  corruptioa 
pf  the  other,   as  the  languages  juft  now 
mentioned  are  of  the  Latin,  the  flexion,  and 
vc;y  citcn  the  termination,  will  be  diflFc- 


rent:  Or,  if  the  one  language  be  at  a  dif-. 
tance  from  the  fource,  and  be  much  more 
cultivated  and  improved  than  the  parent- 
language,  its  flections  or  analogy  will  be 
very  different;  and  if  it  be  at  a  great  diftance, 
its  terminations  will  alfo  be  different.  Thus, 
the  Greek,  being  further  repioyed  from  the 
Oriental  languages  than  the  Latin,  has  both 
its  flexions  and  its  terminations  quite  dif- 
ferent: Whereas  the  Latin,  not  being  ib 
far  removed,  though  it  have  different  flec- 
tions, has,  as  we  have  fiiewn,  a  great  fimi- 
larity  to  thofe  languages  in  its  terminations. 
With  thefe  obfervations  I  conclude  this 
book,  and  thi  s  fir  ft  part  of  the  work ;  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fhew.  That  no  part  of 
language,  neither  matter  nor  fortn^  is  natural 
to  man,  but  the  effeft  of  acquired  habit : — 
That  this  habit  could  not  have  been  acqui- 
red, except  by  men  living  in  political  foci- 
ety;  but  that  neither  is  the  political  life  na- 
tural to  man : — ^That  the  political  life  arofe 
from  the  neceflities  of  men,  and  that  it  may 
exift  without  the  ufe  of  language : — ^That 
the  firft  languages  were  without  arf,  fuch  as 
might  be  expeded  among  people  altogether 
barbarous : — And,  laftly ,  That,  if  language 


was  ft  all  invented,  there  is  lio  reafbnto  be^ 
lieve  that  it  was  invented  only  in  one  na- 
tion, and  that  all  the  languages  of  the  earth 
are  but  dialeds  of  that  one  original  lan- 
guage; although  there  be  good  reafon  to 
believe,  that  language  has  not  been  the  in- 
vention of  many  nations,  aad  that  all  thofe 
prefently  fpoken  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  a  part 
of  Africa,  are  derived  from  one  original 
language. 

The  End  of  Part  I. 
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